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jured  man,  a  traitor  and  a  murderer, — he  must 
be  coneccrated.  Bonaparte  the  Great  was  con¬ 
secrated;  Bonaparte  the  Little  wished  also  to 


what  bandit  T  Place  the  question  before  Ma- 
chiavel,  he  will  reply  to  you — “  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  simpler :  make  the  scale  of  Jerusalem  in¬ 
cline  on  the  side  towards  Rome ;  break  the  hu¬ 
miliating  equality  of  the  two  crosses  before  the 
tomb  of  Christ ;  put  the  Eastern  Church  under 
the  feet  of  the  Western  ;  open  the  holy  gate  to 
one  and  close  it  upon  the  other ;  molest  the 
Greek  Pope  ;  in  one  word,  give  the  Latin  Pope 
the  key  of  the  Sepulchre.” 

This  is  what  Machiavel  would  have  answered. 
It  is  what  Bonaparte  understood ;  it  is  what  he 
did.  This  has  been  called,  yon  remember,  the 
affair  of  the  Holy  Places. 

The  iutrigne  was  eoncocted — secretly,  at  first. 
The  agent  of  Bonaparte  at  Constantinople,  M 
De  Lavalette,  demanded  of  the  Sultan,  on  the 
part  of  his  master,  the  key  of  the  tomb  of  Jesus 
for  the  Pope  of  Rome.  The  Sultan — weak, 
troubled,  already  having  a  foreboding  of  the 
end  of  Islamism,  drawn  in  two  different  direc¬ 
tions,  afraid  of  Nicholas,  afraid  of  M.  Bonaparte, 
not  knowing  to  which  Emperor  to  listen — loosed 
his  hold,  and  gave  the  key.  M.  Bonaparte 
thanked  him — Nicholas  was  angry.  The  Greek 
Pope  sent  to  the  Seraglio  his  legate  a  latere. 
He  claimed  as  a 
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Then  arose  the  question,  Would  the  Pope 
consent  ? 

An  aid-de-camp,  named  DeCotte,  one  of  the 
religions  men  of  the  day,  was  sent  to  Antonelli, 
the  present  Gonsalvi.  The  aid-de-camp  had 
little  success.  Pius  VII.  had  consecrated  Ma¬ 
rengo  ;  Pius  IX.  hesitated  to  consecrate  the 
Boulevard  Montmatre.  To  mingle  with  that 
blood  and  this  mire  the  old  Roman  oil  was  a 
grave  affair.  The  Pojie  was  fastidious.  Bona¬ 
parte  embarrassed.  What  was  to  be  done  7 — 
What  course  to  take  to  induce  Pius  IX.  to  de¬ 
cide?  How  would  a  girl  be  induced  to  decide? 

This  is  its  his- 


\aCTOR  IIVGO'S  SPBGCH. 


fOs  the  29th  of  November,  the  Anniversary  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  Revolution  was  celebrated  in  England,  by  a  gathering 
uf  Liberals  and  Patriots  of  different  nations.  The  learned 
Frenchman,  Victor  Hugo,  was  present,  and  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  eloquent  and  glowing  speech.  It  is  exceedingly 
interesting,  and  will  give  the  reader  some  clear  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  origin  of  the  present  war,  and  some 
striking  speculations  as  to  its  progress  and  probable  re¬ 
sults.]  _ 

Exiles  :  The  glorious  Anniversary  which  we 
celebrate  recalls  Poland  to  every  memory.. 
The  situation  of  Europe  also  recalls  her  iuto 
public  affairs.  How  ?  I  will  endeavor  to  tell 
you  ;  but  first,  let  us  examine  this  situation. 

Standing  where  Europe  does,  and  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  decisive  events  which  are  prepa¬ 
ring,  it  is  important  to  make  facts  exact. 

Let  us  begin  by  rectifying  an  error  almost 
universal. 

Thanks  to  the  obscurity  craftily  thrown  over 
the  origin  of  the  affair  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  complacently  increased  by  the  En¬ 
glish  Government,  even  now,  in  England  as  in 
France,  the  Eastern  war,  this  continual  disas¬ 
ter,  is  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas. — 
They  deceive  themselves.  The  Eastern  war  is 
a  crime,  but  it  is  not  the  crime  of  Nicholas, 
Let  us  give  every  man  his  dues ;  let  us  rees¬ 
tablish  the  truth. 

We  will  draw  our  conclusions  afterwards.  > 

Citieens,  the  second  of  December,  1851 — for' 

I 

we  must  always  go  back  there — and  whilst  M.: 
Bonaparte  shall  be  in  power,  it  is  from  this  hor¬ 
rible  source  that  all  events  will  proceed,  and  all 
events,  whatever  they  may  be,  having  this  poi¬ 
son  in  their  veins,  will  be  unhealthy  and  venom¬ 
ous  and  will  gangrene  rapidly ;  the  second  of  De¬ 
cember,  then,  M.  Bonaparte  did  what  you  know.; 
He  committed  a  crime,  erected  this  crime  into 
a  throne,  and  seated  himself  upon  it.  Shinder- 
hannes  declares  himself  Csesar.  But  Peter  is 
necessary  to  Csesar.  Where  one  is  an  emperor, 
Ihe  approval  of  the  people  is  of  little  conse¬ 
quence  ;  what  is  of  consequence  is  the  approval 
of  the  Pope.  It  was  not  enough  to  be  a  per- 
[19] 


How  a  Pope  ?  By  a  present. 


An  exile  {the  eitixen  Bianehi.) 
sacerdotal  manners.” 

Victor  Hugo — You  are  right.  A  long  time 
ago  Jeremiah  cried  out  to  Jerusalem,  and  Lu¬ 
ther  to  Rome :  Harlot ! 

The  orator  proceeded: — M.  Bonaparte  then 
resolved  to  make  a  present  to  M.  Mastae. 

What  present  ? 

This  is  the  whole  real  occurrence.  Citizens, 
there  are  two  Popes  in  this  world- 


-“  These  are 


Menschikoff,  whip  in  hand, 
compensation  for  the  key  given  to  M.  Bona¬ 
parte  for  the  Pope  of  Rome,  more  substantial 
things — nearly  all  thrf  sovereignty  which  re¬ 
mained  to  the  Sultan.  The  SnlUn  refused. 
France  and  England  supported  the  Sultan ;  and 
you  know  the  rest— the  Eastern  war  burst  forth. 

These  are  the  facts. 

Let  us  render  to  Ctesar  the  things  that  are 
Osesar’s,  and  not  give  to  Nicholas  that  which  be- 
longsto  the  second  of  December.  M.  Bonaparte’s 
desire  to  be  consecrated  has  done  all.  The 
affair  of  the  Holy  Places  and  the  key  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  all. 

Now,  see  what  has  come  from  this  ^cy.  At  the 
present  hour,  Asia  Minor,  the  Alafift  Wands, 
the  Danube,  Tchemia,  the  White  Sea  ad  the 
Black  Sea,  the  North  and  the  South— jee 'cities, 
a  few  months  ago  flourishing,  now  lying  in 
ashes  and  smoke.  At  this  hour  Sinope  is  burned, 
Bomarsund  is  burned,  Silistria  is  burned, 
Varna  is  burned,  Kala  is  burned,  Sevastopol  is 

■ _ ■  j.  At  this  hour,  by  thousands,  soon  by 

j  hundreds  of  thousands,  the  French,  the  English, 


-the  Latin 

Pope  and  the  Greek  Pope.  The  Greek  Pope — 
who  calls  himself  also  the  Czar — brings  upon 
the  Sultan  the  weight  of  Russia.  Now,  the 
Sultan,  possessing  Judea,  possesses  the  tomb  of 
Christ.  Give  your  attention  to  this.  For  ages 
the  great  ambiUon  of  the  two  Catholicisms — 

Greek  and  Roman — hf.s  been  to  penetrate  freely 
iuto  this  tomb,  and  to  minister  there,  not  sidei 
by  side  and  fraternally,  but  one  excluding  the 
other — the  Latin  excluding  the  Greek,  or  thei 
Greek  excluding  the  Latin.  Between  these  two 
opposing  pretensions,  what  did  Islamism  ?  It 
kept  the  balance  equal — that  is  to  say,  the  door 
closed,  and  allowed  neither  the  Greek  nor  the 
Latin  cross  to  enter  into  the  tomb — neither 
Moscow  nor  Rome.  A  heart-rending  thing  I 
above  all  to  the  Latin  Pope  who  affects  the  su¬ 
premacy.  Then,  as  a  general  idea,  and  entirely 
irrespective  of  M.  Bonaparte,  what  present 
could  be  offered  to  the  Pope  of  Rome  to  influ-  j  burning, 
ence  him  to  consecrate  and  crown,  no  matter  j  I - 
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the  Turks,  the  Russians,  butcher  each  other  in 
the  East  before  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  Arab 
comes  from  the  hill  to  be  killed  by  the  Tartar 
who  comes  from  the  Volga ;  the*  Cossack 
comes  from  the  steppes  to  be  slain  by  the 
Scotchman  from  the  Highlands.  Batteries 
thunder  against  batteries,  powder  magazines 
explode,  bastions  crumble,  redoubts  give  way, 
balls  perforate  vessels,  entrenchments  are  bom¬ 
barded,  bivouacs  are  under  showers  of  fire  ;  the 
typhus,  the  plague  and  the  cholera  come  down 
with  the  grape-shot  upon  the  besiegers,  upon 
the  besieged,  upon  the  camps,  upon  the  fleets, 
upon  the  garrison,  upon  the  city,  where  the 
whole  population — women,  children,  old  men — 
agonize.  Shells  destroy  hospitals ;  a  hospital 
takes  fire  and  two  thousand  sick  are  “calcined,’’ 
says  a  bulletin.  And  storms  too — it  is  their 
season.  The  Turkish  frigate  Bahira  founders 
under  sail,  the  two  Egyptian  Boats 
had  are  engulfed  near  Eniada  with  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men,  gales  dismast  the  fleet,  the  screw 
propeller  the  Prince,  the  frigate  the  JVymph 
of  the  Seas,  four  other  war-steamers  founder, 
the  Sanspareil,  the  Samson  and  the  Agamem¬ 
non  lie  in  shallow  water,  broken  by  the  storm ; 
the  Retribution  only  escaped  by  throwing  her 
guns  into  the  sea,  the  Henri  IV.  perished  near 
Eupatoria,  the  advice-boat  Pluto  is  disabled, 
thirty-two  transport  ships  laden  with  men  run 
aground  and  are  lost.  On  land  the  conflicts 
become  every  day  more  savage.  The  Russians 
beat  the  wounded  to  death  with  their  muskets. 
At  the  end  of  a  battle  the  heap  of  dead  and 
dying  obstruct  the  manoeuvres  of  the  infantry. 
In  the  evening  the  battle-field  makes  even  gen¬ 
erals  shudder,  English  and  French  and  Russian 
corpses  are  mingled  as  if  they  were  biting  each 
other.  J  have  never  seen  anything  like  it, 
cries  the  old  Lord  Raglan,  who  saw  Waterloo ; 
and  yet  they  will  go  further  still.  It  is  an¬ 
nounced  that  “  new  ”  means  are  about  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  against  the  unfortunate  city, — means 
which  make  one  tremble,  and  which  they  hold 
“  in  reserve.” 

Extermination  is  the  cry  of  this  war.  The 
entrenchment  alone  costs  a  hundred  men  a  day. 
Rivers  of  human  blood  flow  ;  a  river  of  blood 
at  Alma,  a  river  of  blood  at  Balaklava,  a  river 
of  blood  at  Inkermann ;  five  thousand  men 
killed  the  20th  September,  six  thousand  the 
25th  October,  fifteen  thousand  the  5th  Novem¬ 
ber— and  this  is  only  the  beginning.  Armies 
are  sent  and  they  melt  away.  It  is  well.  Come, 
let  us  send  others!  Louis  Bonaparte  has  re¬ 
peated  to  the  ex-General  Canrobert  that  imbe¬ 
cile  saying  of  Philip  IV.  a  Spinola :  Marquis, 
lake  Buda.  Yesterday,  Sevastopol  was  a  sore; 
to-day  it  is  an  ulcer ;  ta-morrow  it  will  be  a 
cancer — the  cancer  which  devours  France, 
England,  Turkey  and  Russia.  This  is  the  Eu¬ 
rope  of  the  Kings.  O  future !  when  wilt  thou 
give  us  the  Europe  of  the  People ! 

I  continue  :  On  the  ships,  after  each  battle, 
are  horrible  crowds  of  wounded.  To  cite  only 
the  figures  that  I  know,  and  I  know  net  the 
tenth  part :  four  hundred  wounded  on  the  Pa¬ 
nama,  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  on  the 
Colombo,  which  towed  two  transports  loaded  in 
the  same  manner — the  number  I  do  not  know ; 
four  hundred  and  seventy  on  the  Vulcan,  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  on  the  Kangaroo.  They  are 
wounded  in  the  Grimes,  their  wounds  are  dress¬ 
ed  at  Constantinople.  Two  hundred  leagues  of 


sea  and  eight  days’  journey  between  the  wound 
and  the  di’essing  !  During  the  voyage  the 
neglected  wounds  become  frightful ;  the  muti¬ 
lated  men,  with  no  aid,  no  assistance,  miserably 
heaped  up  ou  each  other,  see  the  worm  of  the 
grave  come  forth  from  their  broken  limbs,  from 
their  wounded  sides,  from  their  cloven  skulls, 
from  their  opened  bowels ;  and  under  this  hor¬ 
rible  swarming  they  become  corrupt  before 
they  are  dead,  and  in  the  pestilential  holds  of 
hospital-steamers  —  immense  common  graves 
filled  with  living  men  eaten  by  worms.  I  do 
not  exaggerate.  I  have  here  the  English  jour¬ 
nals — the  Ministerial  journals.  Read  for  your¬ 
selves.  Yes,  I  insist,  no  aid.  Four  surgeons 
in  the  Vulcan,  four  on  the  Colombo,  for  nine 
hundred  and  nineteen  dying  men !  As  for  the 
Turks,  their  wounds  arc  not  dressed.  They  do 
as  they  can.  I  am  only  a  demagogue  [and  a 
blood  drinker.  I  am  well  aware  of  it,  but  it 
would  please  me  better  to  see  fewer  boxes  of 
consecrated  medals  on  the  field  of  Boulogne 
and  more  physicians  in  the  camp  at  Crimea. 

Let  us  proceed : 

In  Europe,  in  England,  in  France,  the  re¬ 
action  is  terrible.'  Failures  upon  failures,  all 
transactions  suspended,  commerce  in  agony, 
industry  dead.  The  follies  of  the  war  become 
evident,  the  trophies  present  their  balance- 
sheet.  For  the  Baltic  alone,  and  in  calcu¬ 
lating  what  has  been  expended,  allowing  no¬ 
thing  lost  for  this  campaign,  each  of  the  two 
thousand  Russian  prisoners  brought  from  Bo- 
marsund  costs  France  and  England  336,000 
francs  per  head.  In  France,  misery.  The 
peasant  sells  his  cow  to  pay  the  tax,  and  gives 
his  son  to  feed  the  war — his  son!  his  flesh! 
What  this  flesh  is  calle*!,  you  know — the  uncle 
has  baptized  it.  Each  regime  secs  man  from 
its  own  point  of  sight.  The  Republic  says. 
flesh  of  the  people;  the  Empire  .says, for 
the  cannon  ; — and  famine  completes  the  mise¬ 
ry.  As  they  are  fighting  with  Russia,  no  more 
grain  from  Odessa.  Bread  fails.  Something 
like  the  tumult  at  Buzen^e  smoulders  under 
the  popular  ashes  and  throws  its  sparks  here 
and  there.  At  Boulogne  there  is  a  bread  riot, 
repressed  by  gendarmes.  At  Saint-Briene  wo¬ 
men  tear  their  hair  and  cut  open  the  bags  of 
grain  with  their  scissors.  And  levies  upon 
levies;  loans  upon  loans.  One  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  men  this  year  only,  to  begin 
with.  Millions  are  sn’allowed  up  for  the  regi¬ 
ments.  Credit  half  gouc  down  with  the  fleet. 
Such  is  the  situation  of  affairs. 

All  this  comes  from  the  second  of  December. 
We,  exiles,  whose  hearts  bleed  with  all  the 
wounds  of  our  country,  and  with  all  the  sor¬ 
rows  of  humanity,  we  consider  this  lamentable 
state  of  things  with  ever-increasing  anguish. 

Let  us  insist  upon  it,  repeat  it,  cry  it  aloud ; 
let  it  be  known,  and  never  forgotten  hencefor¬ 
ward.  I  have  just  shown  it,  with  incontrovert¬ 
ible  proofs  in  my  hand,  and  history  will  say  it ; 
and  I  defy  any  one  whoever  he  may  be  to  deny 
it — all  this  comes  from  the  second  of  December ! 

Take  away  intrigue,  the  so-called  affair  of 
the  Holy  Places ;  take  away  the  key ;  take 
away  the  desire  of  being  consecrated  ;  take 
away  the  present  to  be  made  to  the  Pope  ;  take 
away  the  second  of  December ;  take  away  M. 
Bonaparte  ;  you  have  no  Eastern  war. 

Yes,  these  fleets,  the  most  magnificent  in  the 
world,  are  reduced  and  humiliated ;  yes,  this 


noble  English  cavalry  is  exterminated ;  yes, 
the  Scotch  Greys,  those  mountain  lions,  our 
Zouaves,  our  Spahis,  our  Vincennes  infantry, 
our  incomparable  African  regiments  are  sabred 
cut  up,  destroyed ;  yes,  those  innocent  people 
— whose  brothers  we  are,  for  to  us  there  are  no 
foreigners — are  destroyed ;  yes,  among  so  many 
others,  the  old  General  Cathcart  and  the  young 
Captain  Nolan — the  honor  of  the  English  uni¬ 
form — are  sacrificed ;  yes,  bowels  and  brains, 
torn  and  scattered  by  grape-shot,  hang  on  the 
brushwood  at  Balaklava,  or  are  crushed  before 
the  walls  of  Sevastopol ;  yes,  at  night,  howls 
like  those  of  wild  beasts  come  from  the  battle¬ 
fields,  filled  with  dying  men ;  yes,  the  moon 
shines  on  that  terrible  charnpl-housc  of  Inker¬ 
mann,  where  women,  lantern  in  hand,  wander 
here  and  there  among  the  dead,  seeking  their 
brothers  and  their  husbands,  just  as  other  wo¬ 
men,  three  years  ago,  on  the  night  of  the  fourth 
of  December,  examined  one  after  the  other  the 
corpses  of  the  Boulevard  Montmatre;  yes, 
these  calamities  cover  Europe — this  bloo<l,  all 
this  blood,  flows  in  the  Crimea ;  yes,  these  wi¬ 
dows  weep,  these  mothers  wring  their  hands, 
because  M.  Bonaparte,  that  assassin  of  Paris, 
took  a  fancy  to  be  blessed  and  consecrated  by 
M.  Mastae,  the  strangler  of  Rome ! 

And  now  let  us  meditate  a  moment— it  is 
worth  our  while. 

Truly,  if  among  the  intrepid  French  regi¬ 
ments  who,  side  by  side  with  the  valiant  Eng¬ 
lish  army,  fight  before  Sevastopol  against  the 
whole  Russian  force, — if,  among  the  heroic 
combatants,  there  may  be  some  of  those  sad 
soldiers  who,  in  December,  1851,  led  on  by  in¬ 
famous  generals,  obeyed  the  sorrowful  orders 
for  the  ambuscade, — our  tears  flow  from  our 
eyes,  our  old  French  hearts  are  deeply  moved 
for  these  sons  of  peasants,  these  sons  of  labor¬ 
ers.  We  cry,  mercy !  we  say,  they  were  drunk  ; 
they  were  blind ;  they  were  ignorant ;  they 
knew  not  what  they  did !  and  we  raise  our 
hands  to  heaven,  and  we  pray  for  these  unfor¬ 
tunate  men.  The  soldier  is  a  child ;  enthusiasm 
makes  a  hero  of  him  ;  passive  obedience  may 
make  a  bandit  of  him.  A  hero — others  rob 
him  of  hie  glory  ;  a  bandit — let  others  take  bis 
fault.  Yes,  before  the  mysterious  chastisement 
which  is  commencing,  O,  my  God !  grant  par¬ 
don  to  the  soldiers ;  but  with  the  chiefs,  do 
what  thou  wilt ! 

Yes,  exiles,  let  us  judge,  and  look!  The 
Eastern  war — I  speak  of  it  again — is  the  sec¬ 
ond  of  December,  which  has  come,  step  by  step, 
from  transformation  to  transformation,  to  its 
logical  result,  the  conflagration  of  all  Europe ! 
Oh,  bewildering  depth  of  expiation !  The  sec¬ 
ond  of  December  falls  back  upon  itself,  and  after 
having  slain  ours,  slays  his  own.  Three  years 
ago,  it  was  called  coup  d'etat,  and  it  assassin¬ 
ated  Baudln  ;  now,  it  is  called  the  Eastern  war, 
and  it  executes  Saint  Arnaud.  The  ball  which, 
on  the  night  of  the  fourth,  under  the  order  of 
Loumel,  killed  Dussoubs  before  the  barricade 
Montorgucil,  rebounds  in  the  darkness,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some  inexplicable  and  formidable  law, 
and  kills  Lournel  in  the  Crimea.  We  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  that.  It  is  the  fatal  thunder¬ 
bolt  ;  the  blow  of  a  spirit — God  himself.  Just¬ 
ice  is  a  theorem ;  punishment  is  exact  as  Euclid ; 
crime  has  its  angles  of  incidence  and  its  angles 
of  reflection ;  and  we  men,  we  tremble  when 
we  perceive  in  the  obscurity  of  human  destiny 
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the  lines  and  figures  of  that  enormous  geometry 
which  the  crowd  call'chance,  and  the  thinking 
man  calls  Providence. 

The  curious  thing— let  ns  say  it  while  passing 
—is,  that  the  key  is  useless.  The  Pope,  seeing 
Austria  hesitate,  and,  moreover,  anticipating 
without  doubt  his  approaching  fall,  continues 
to  draw  back  before  M.  Bonaparte.  M.  Bona¬ 
parte  does  not  wish  to  fall  from  M.  Mastae  to 
M.  Sibour,  and  the  result  is,  that  he  is  not  con¬ 
secrated,  and  he  will  not  be ;  for  through  all 
this,  Providence  laughs  with  its  terrible  langh. 

Citizens,  I  have  now  laid  before  you  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  Europe  at  present,  and  it  is  with  this 
that  I  wish  to  close  ;  and  this  brings  me  to  the 
special  object  of  this  solemn  reunion  :  This  sit¬ 
uation,  so  important  for  two  g^eat  nations — for 
England  risks  her  commerce  in  the  East,  and 
France  risks  her  honor  and  her  life — this  fear¬ 
ful  situation !  how  shall  we  extricate  ourselves 
from  it  ?  France  has  a' way  to  deliver  herself : 
to  shake  off  that  Imperial  nightmare  pressing 
upon  her  breast ;  to  reascend  to  victory,  to 
power,  to  preeminence,  by  liberty.  England 
has  another :  to  finish  where  she  should  have 
commenced ;  no  more  to  strike  the  Czar  on  the 
heel  of  his  boot,  as  she  does  now,  but  to  strike 
him  to  the  heart ;  that  is  to  say,  to  revolution¬ 
ize  Poland.  Here,  in  this  same  place,  precisely 
a  year  ago  to-day,  I  gave  this  advice  to  Eng¬ 
land,  you  remember.  On  that  occasion,  the 
jonmals  which  sustain  the  English  Cabinet 
styled  me  a  “  chimerical  orator,”  and  see  how 
the  event  confirms  my  words.  War  in  the  Cri¬ 
mea  makes  the  Czar  smile,  but  war  in  Poland 
would  make  him  tremble.  But  is  not  a  war  in 
Poland  a  revolution  ?  Without  doubt.  What 
matters  that  to  England  ?  What  matters  it  to 
this  old  and  great  England?  She  has  no  fear 
of  revolutions,  because  the  has  liberty.  Yes; 
but  M.  Bonaparte,  being  despotism,  fears  them, 
and  he  will  not  wish  it.  He  will  not  wish  it ! 
So,  then,  it  is  to  M.  Bonaparte  and  to  his  per¬ 
sonal  fear  of  revolutions  that  England  sacri¬ 
fices  her  armies,  her  fleet,  her  finances,  her  fu¬ 
ture  welfare,  India,  the  East,  all  her  interests. 
Was  I  wrong  in  saying,  two  months  ago,  that 
the  alliance  of  M.  Bonaparte  is  not  only  a  mo¬ 
ral  lowering  of  herself  for  England,  but  it  is 
also  a  catastrophe  ? 

It  is  the  alliance  of  M.  Bonaparte  which,  for 
a  year,  has  made  all  the  English  interests  in 
the  Eastern  war  take  a  wrong  direction.  With¬ 
out  the  alliance  of  M.  Bonaparte,  England 
would  now  have  a  success  in  Poland,  instead  of 
a  check,  and  perhaps  a  disaster,  in  the  Crimea. 

No  matter  ;  what  is  to  come  cannot  be  avert¬ 
ed.  Situations  have  their  logic,  which  always 
finish  by  having  the  last  word.  The  war  in 
Poland,  to  make  use  of  the  transparent  phrase 
adopted  by  the  English  Cabinet,  a  system  of 
aggression  purely  continental,  is  henceforth 
inevitable.  It  is  the  immediate  future.  At 
this  moment  in  which  I  am  speaking.  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston  is  talking  about  it  in  the  Tuilleries 
with  M.  Bonaparte  ;  and.  Citizens,  this  shall  be 
my  last  word, — war  in  Poland — yes,  it  is  the 
Revolution  in  Europe. 

Ah  I  let  destiny  be  fulfilled  1  Ah  t  let  a  fa¬ 
tality  rest  on  those  men,  on  those  executioners, 
on  those  despots,  who  have  snatched  their  scep¬ 
tres  from  so  many  noble  nations !  I  say  the 
sceptre,  and  not  the  life.  For,  Exiles,  it  must 
be  repeated  unceasingly  to  terrify  the  base,  and 


to  raise  the  courage  of  others, — the  apparent 
death  of  the  nations,  livid  though  they  may ' 
be,  so  frozen  as  they  seem,  is  an  avatar,  and 
conceals  the  mystery  of  a  new  incarnation. 
Poland  is  in  the  sepulchre,  but  she  has  her  cla¬ 
rion  in  her  hand  ;  Hungary  is  in  her  shroud, 
but  she  clenches  her  sabre ;  Italy  is  in  the 
tomb,  but  she  has  a  fire  at  her  heart ;  France  is 
in  the  grave,  but  she  has  a  star  on  her  forehead. 
And  all  signs  announce  to  ns  in  the  next  Spring 
— in  the  Spring — the  hour  of  resurrection,  as 
the  morning  is  the  honr  for  waking.  Friends, 
all  the  earth  shall  be  dazzled,  and  shall  tremble 
with  joy,  when  rising  suddenly,  all  these  great 
corpses  shall  open  their  immense  wings  I  Hurra 
for  Poland !  Hurra  for  Universal  Republican¬ 
ism! 


COIiOOJTB  CATHBDRAL. 

This  cathedral  (according  to  the  original 
plan,  which  has  been  fortunately  discovered,) 
was  destined  to  be  the  noblest  specimen  of 
Gothic  architecture  in  Europe.  It  was  design¬ 
ed  by  Archbishop  Engelberg,  begun  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Conrad  of  Hochstetten,  called  the  Solo¬ 
mon  of  his  age,  and  continued  from  1248,  until 
the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

The  cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  four 
hundred  feet  in  length,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  in  breadth.  The  only  part  that  is  fin¬ 
ished  is  the  choir,  with  the  chapels  that  sur¬ 
round  it.  One  hundred  columns  support  the 
nave ;  the  middle  ones  are  forty  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  but  it  is  only  two-thirds  of  its  intended 
height,  and  the  roof  is  of  wood.  Each  of  the 
towers  was  intended  to  be  five  hundred  feet 
high,  but  one  has  only  attained  an  elevation 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  and  that  of  the 
other  is  very  trifling.  Behind  the  high  altar 
is  the  celebrated  chapel  of  the  Three  Kings, 
in  marble,  in  the  Ionic  style.  Their  bones  lie 
in  a  curiously  vrroughtcase  of  solid  silver  gilt, 
with  splendid  ornaments.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  choir  is  the  Golden  Chamber,  with  the 
cathedral  treasure.  Although  in  the  wars  at¬ 
tendant  upon  the  French  Revolution,  this  trea¬ 
sure  was  much  diminished,  enough  remains  to 
enable  the  spectator  to  judge  of  the  enormous 
wealth  with  which  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Cologne  was  endowed. 

Although  a  sum  was  annually  set  apart, 
during  the  reign  of  the  late  King  of  Prussia, 
for  the  restoration  of  this  splendid  edifice,  it 
was  not  until  the  accession  of  the  present 
monarch  that  active  measures  were  taken  for 
this  purpose.  He  is  known  to  have  this  object 
much  at  heart,  and  had  not  long  ascended  the 
throne  before  he  lay  the  groundstone  of  the 
vast  repairs  necessary  to  complete  the  cathe¬ 
dral.  As  this  imposing  ceremony  took  place 
about  the  time  that  the  warlike  demonstrations 
of  M.  Thiers  excited  great  attention  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  patriotic  sentiments  of  the  Protes¬ 
tants  came  in  aid  of  the  religious  feelings  of 
the  Catholics,  and  subscriptions  poured  in  ft-om 
all  parts.  Since  then  the  enthusiasm  has  some¬ 
what  abated,  and  the  completion  of  this  great 
work  still  remains  somewhat  problematical. 
The  following  contains  a  more  recent  account 
of  the  progpress  made  in  it,  than  has  hitherto 
appeared  in  England. 

-The  frescoes  in  the  high  choir  are  begun  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Moralt,  of  Munich,  from 
the  cartoons  of  the  painter  Steinle,  of  Vienna. 


They  represent  soaring  angels,  in  each  of  the 
high,  narrow,  triangular  spaces  between  the 
pointed  arches  round  the  choir  and  the  bearers 
of  the  choral  arch.  The  space  is,  however, 
very  unfavorable  for  their  light,  soaring  forms, 
as  it  leaves  no  room  for  the  development  of  the 
wings.  The  proportion  to  the  architecture  and 
other  ornaments  of  the  choir  seems  somewhat 
too  imposing,  so  that  these  parts  of  the  build¬ 
ing  seem  to  become  narrowed  by  the  paint¬ 
ings  ;  which,  however,  considered  soleljb  as  to 
their  own  merits,  do  credit  to  the  artist,  and 
will  not  fail  of  producing  their  effect  on  the 
minds  of  those  who  love  simplicity  and  pious 
sentiments  in  works  of  art. 

Meanwhile  the  works  within  and  without  the 
cathedral  are  in  active  progress,  and  the  arches 
of  the  southern  cross-aisle  are  already  closing 
in  several  places.  How  dilBcult  the  problem 
of  completing  the  cathedral  is,  first  became 
apparent  when  the  architect  entered  upon  the 
details  of  the  building.  It  had  not  been  borne 
in  mind  that  a  work  that  had  been  continued 
through  three  centuries,  many  changes  of  the 
original  plan  must  of  necessity  have  taken 
place  ;  and  if  there  still  exist  persons  who  are 
of  opinion  that  the  works  can  be  continued  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  original  plan,  they  must  soon 
yield  to  the  conviction  that  the  existing  parts 
of  the  edifice  were  in  reality  erected  from  dif¬ 
ferent  plans.  The  plan  of  the  towers  which 
has  been  discovered,  belongs  manifestly  to  a 
later  period  than  the  gronnd-plan  of  the  church, 
one  window  of  which  is  actually  half  destroyed 
by  the  former,  and  parts  of  the  choir  are  not 
in  harmony  with  its  original  character,  but  evi¬ 
dently  the  inorganic  addition  of  a  later  archi¬ 
tect.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  too 
much  to  accuse  with  such  vehemence  the 
present  architect,  Zwirner,  and  to  insist  that  the 
original  plan  should  not  be  deviated  from  in 
the  completion  of  the  north  cross-aisles,  a  de¬ 
mand  founded  on  the  fragment  of  a  column  at 
the  part  mentioned,  but  which,  in  construction 
and  profile,  belonged  to  a  later  period  than  that 
of  the  original  foundation.  The  dispute  was 
carried  on  with  great  bitterness,  and  at  last  laid 
before  the  king,  who  confirmed  the  plans  of  M. 
Zwirner.  We  hope  that  this  difference  will 
soon  pass  away,  for  if  such  should  be  repeated, 
the  public  sympathy  will  cool.  The  unhappy 
religious  disputes,  and  particnlarly  the  zeal  of 
the  Catholics,  against  the  Gustavus- Adolphus 
Unions,  have  already  manifestly  lessened  the 
national  interest  in  this  great  work.  With  the 
north  cross-aisle,  as  the  south  cross-aisle  is  al¬ 
ready  considerably  above  the  foundation,  the 
real  building  begins ;  and  if  means  are  not 
wanting,  it  is  hoped  that,  in  1858,  the  whole 
church  will  be  finished  to  the  height  of  the  aisles, 
and  thus  be  from  within  accessible  through¬ 
out  its  whole  extent. — Pictorial  World. 


RB  ST. 

Rsrr  ii  not  quitting 
The  busy  enreer  ; 

Rett  is  the  Stting 
Of  self  to  its  sphere. 

'Tis  the  brook’s  motion. 

Clear  without  strife, 

Fleeing  to  ocean 
After  its  life. 

'Tis  loving  and  serving 
The  Hignest  and  Best ! 

'Tis  onward  I  unswerving. 

And  that  is  trne  rest. 

Gomn: 
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CALDWELL  CHALLENGED  BY  THE  SENTINEL: 

LIFS  OF  Rir.  JAXX3  CALDWKLL. 

Thk  Rkv.  Jambs  Caldwbll,  whose  rnelan* 
choly  end,  together  with  that  of  his  beloved 
and  beautiful  wife,  caused  the  most  thrilling 
sensation  thronghout  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
towards  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  was  one 
of  those  men  whose  vital  energy  and  enthusi¬ 
astic  temperament  never  allow  them  to  do 
things  by  halves.  Descended  from  the  Hugue-  j 
nots,  the  story  of  their  wrongs  and  sufferings  j 
awakened  in  his  bosom,  while  yet  a  stripling, 
the  most  intense  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppres¬ 
sion,  in  whatever  shape,  and  when  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  her  arrogance  and  presumption,  under-  j 
took  to  raise  a  revenue  to  pay  her  debts  by 
taxing  her  American  Colonies,  he  ranged  him¬ 
self  on  the  side  of  those  who  determined  to 
resist,  even  to  force  of  arsos. 

He  had  early  distinguished  himself  for  his 
high  mental  attainments,  having  graduated  at 
Princeton  College  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Ere 
he  reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  first  Presbyterian  church  at  Eliza¬ 
bethtown  ;  and  his  fine  natural  ability,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  pleasing  address  and  warm, 
generous  feelings,  endeared  him  to  his  congre¬ 
gation  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  win  their  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  and  esteem.  Not  long  after 
his  settlement  as  their  pastor,  he  was  married 
to  Hiss  Hannah  Ogden,  of  Newark,  who  was 
“  fair  among  ten-thousand,  and  altogether 
lovely.”  She  was  all  that  a  wife  should  be, 
and  that  is  by  no  means  faint  praise.  To  a 
faultless  face  and  person,  she  added  all  those 
feminine  charms  and  accomplishments  which 
attract  to  their  possessor  the  hearts  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  feelings  of  all,  both  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor.  During  the  seventeen  years  of  her 
wedded  life,  she  discharged  the  duties  de¬ 
volving  upon  a  pastor’s  wife  with  all  the  dig¬ 
nity,  ease  and  grace,  which  throw  a  halo  of 
beauty  around  the  character,  and  attract  the 
most  unthinking  and  careless  by  their  magnetic 


influence.  And  when  her  husband  was  called 
upon  to  suffer  persecution  and  hatred  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  patriotic  principles,  she,  by  her 
fortitude  and  cheerful  piety,  sustained  and 
encouraged  him  in  the  trials  and  alBictions  he 
was  destined  to  endure. 

When  the  news  of  the  Battles  of  Lexington 
and  Bunker  Hill  awoke  the  American  people 
to  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  contest  upon 
which  they  were  about  to  enter,  and  when  there 
were  many  who  yet  leaned  to  the  side  of  loy¬ 
alty,  and  who  still  entertained  such  an  over¬ 
awing  respect  for  the  “  Divine  right  of  kings,” 
that  they  could  not  look  upon  the  coming 
struggle  but  with  horror,  Mr.  Caldwell  did  not 
hesitate  to  throw  the  whole  weight  of  his  char¬ 
acter,  reputation  and  influence  into  the  scale. 
And  such  was  the  effect  of  his  soul-stirring  ap¬ 
peals,  and  so  earnestly  and  eloquently  did  he 
point  out  the  true  course  to  be  pursued  by 
every  patriot  in  the  existing  crisis,  that  not  one 
of  his  large  congregation  was  found  arrayed 
against  his  country’s  cause.  Not  satisfied  with 
that  limited  sphere,  however,  he  exerted  his 
energies  thronghout  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
State,  and  such  was  the  esteem  for  his  charac¬ 
ter,  the  confidence  in  his  integrity,  and  the 
effect  of  his  eloquence,  that  he  was  instrumental 
in  recalling  the  wavering  to  their  allegiance, 
in  stirring  up  the  sluggish  to  action,  and  in 
strengthening  the  determination  of  those  who 
only  waited  the  opportunity  of  taking  up  arms 
in  their  country’s  behalf.  To  set  the  example 
in  his  own  person,  he  joined  the  army  as  chap¬ 
lain,  and  acted  in  that  capacity  to  the  various 
bodies  of  American  troops  who  were,  at  differ¬ 
ent  times,  stationed  in  the  State.  In  that  capa¬ 
city,  he  accompanied  th«  Jersey  Brigade  to  the 
Northern  lines,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne,  and  upon  his  return  home,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissary.  So  highly  tras  he  es¬ 
teemed  by  Washington,  whose  personal  aad 
intimate  friend  he  was,  that  nothing  but  his 
profession  prevented  his  elevation  to  higher 


office.  So  enthusiastic  was  he  in  the  cause, 
that  his  church  was  given  up  to  be  used  as  a 
hospital,  its  steeple  was  made  a  watch  tower, 
and  its  bell  was  the  first  to  ring  out  the  alarm 
of  approaching  danger. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  those  quali¬ 
ties  which  endeared  him  to  his  countrymen, 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  their  enemies,  and 
he  was  marked  out  for  special  vengeance  by 
the  minions  of  the  British  king.  His  proximity 
to  New  York  and  Staten  Island,  where  the 
English  had  a  post,  exposed  him  in  a  peculiar 
manner  to  annoyance  and  attack.  Bis  church 
was  fired  by  a  Tory  refugee  named  Hetfield, 
and  his  life  was  threatened  and  attempted. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  removed  his 
family  to  Connecticut  Farms,  some  four  or  five 
miles  inland,  where  he  continued  to  reside  until 
the  day  of  his  death.  His  hopes,  however, 
that  this  would  prove  a  place  of  safety  to  hin 
wife  and  children,  were  destined  to  be  destroyed 
in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

In  June,  1780,  Knyphausen,  who  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  in  command  at  New  York,  sent  about 
five  thousand  troops  on  an  incursion  into  New 
Jersey.  Their  way  lay  through  Connecticut 
Farms,  and  with  their  usual  spite,  they  burned 
it  to  the  ground ;  the  inhabitants,  who  had  fled, 
saved  nothing  but  what  they  could  carry  off 
in  the  most  hasty  manner.  Mrs.  Caldwell  was 
one  of  the  few  who  remained,  and  she  paid  for 
her  temerity  with  her  life.  A  soldier  left  the 
ranks,  and  shot  her  through  the  window,  as  she 
was  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  bed  with  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  Her  body  was  dragged  out  into 
the  street,  where  it  lay  for  several  hours  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  until  removed  to  the 
bouse  of  Captain  Moses  Wade,  which,  being  of 
stone,  was  not  burned.  Mr.  Caldwell,  who  was 
with  the  army  at  Springfield  at  the  time,  was 
fearfully  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  family, 
and  at  the  earliest  moment  hastened  to  his  home 
only  to  find  it  a  smoking  ruin,  and  the  partner 
of  his  bosom  a  mutilated  corpse.  Snch  a  cold* 
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blooded  murder,  of  such  a  highly  esteemed 
woman  and  cherished  neighbor,  roused  feelings 
of  the  most  bitter  animosity  did  hatred  in  ail 
classes  of  the  Americans,  and  was  the  active 
cause  of  changing  many  Tories  to  Whigs. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Caldwell,  which  was  a  no 
less  foul  and  mnrderons  deed,  occurred  at  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Port,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  the  24th  of 
'  Korember,  1781.  He  had  gone  to  the  wharf  at 
that  place  in  his  chaise,  to  meet  and  escort  a 
young  lady,  who  had  come  from  New  York  in 
a  sloop  which  made  weekly  trips  to  facilitate 
the  interchange  of  prisoners,  to  visit  her  sister 
at  Elizabethtown.  He  did  not  find  her  on  board 
of  the  sloop,  but  a  bundle  belonging  to  her 
was  banded  to  him,  and  with  it  he  started  to 
return  to  his  vehicle.  The  wharf  was  some 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  was*  reached  by 
a  causeway,  which  extended  across  a  marsh, 
covered  at  high  water,  and  connected  the  two. 

Along  this  causeway  the  Americans  had  sta¬ 
tioned  sentinels,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  im¬ 
proper  persons  and  the  smuggling  of  contraband 
articles.  As  Mr.  Caldwell  advanced  along  the 
causeway,  he  was  challenged  by  a  sentinel  by 
the  name  of  Morgan,  whQ  ordered  him  to  deli¬ 
ver  up  his  bundle  that  it  might  be  searched. 
Mr.  Caldwell  informed  him  that  it  was  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  a  lady,  and  refused  to  give  it  up.  The 
sentinel  again  demanded  it,  saying,  “  my  orders 
are,  not  to  let  any  one  pass  with  anything  with¬ 
out  searching  it.”  "  Yon  cannot  search  this,” 
said  Mr.  C.,  “  I  will  return  it  to  the  vessel  first,” 
and  turned  to  go  toward  the  sloop.  Irritated 
by  his  refusal,  perchance  by  his  words,  the  sen¬ 
tinel,  as  his  back  was  towards  him,  leveled  his 
piece,  and  shot  him  dead.  Thus  fell,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  one  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of 
the  church,  and  one  of  the  warmest  patriots  in 
the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Opinions  varied  as 
to  the  motives  of  the  sentinel,  and  such  was 
the  excitement  following  the  circumstance,  that 
even  to  this  day,  in  that  neighborhood,  consid¬ 
erable  feeling  is  exhibited  at  mention  of  the 
incident ;  some  contending  that  the  sentry 
obeyed  his  instructions,  while  others  insist  it 
was  a  cold-blooded  murder.  Morgan  was  ar¬ 
rested,  tried,  found  guilty,  and  hung,  as  some 
aver,  with  an  oath  upon  his  lips.  “Many,” 
says  Dr.  Munay,  “  were  ignorant  of  the  tragical 
deed  until  they  came  to  church  on  the  Sabbath ; 
and,  instead  of  sitting  with  delight  under  his 
instructions,  there  was  a  loud  cry  of  wailing 
over  his  melancholy  end.  There  was  a  vast 
concourse  assembled  to  convey  him  to  the  tomb. 
The  corpse  was  placed  upon  a  large  stone  be¬ 
fore  the  house  of  Mrs.  Noel,  where  all  could 
take  a  last  view  of  the  remains  of  their  mur¬ 
dered  pastor.  After  all  had  taken  their  last 
look,  and  before  the  coffin  was  closed.  Dr.  Elias 
Bondinot  came  forward,  leading  nine  orphan 
children,  and,  placing  them  around  the  bier  of 
their  parent,  made  an  address  of  surpassing 
pathos  to  the  multitude  in  their  behalf.”  They 
all  lived  to  mature  age,  and  some  are  still  liv- 
dag,  honored  and  respected,  as  children  of  a 
,  aoble  sire. 
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/Yom  M«  Jiatiional  Bra. 
MACD  MUCLSR. 


BT  J.  O.  WBITTIBK. 


Macd  Heuas,  on  a  ininmeT’i  day, 
Rakad  the  meadow  iweet  with  hay. 


Singing,  ahe  wrought,  and  her  merry  glee 
The  mock  bird  re-echoed  from  every  tree. 

But  when  ahe  glanced  to  the  far  off  town, 

White  from  ita  hiU-alope  looking  down. 

The  aweet  aong  died,  and  a  vague  unreat 
And  a  nameleaa  longing  filled  her  breaat — 

A  wiab,  that  aha  hardly  dared  to  own. 

For  aomething  better  than  ahe  had  known. 

The  Judge  rode  alowly  down  the  lane. 

Smoothing  hishorae’a  cheatnut  mane, 

He  drew  bia  bridle  in  the  ahade 
Of  the  apple  treea  to  greet  the  maid, 

And  aaked  a  draught  from  the  apring  that  fiowed 
Through  the  meadow,  acroaa  the  road. 

She  atooped  where  the  cool  apring  bubbled  op, 
And  filled  for  him  her  amall  tin  cop. 

And  bluahed  aa  ahe  gave  it,  looking  down 
On  her  feet  ao  bare,  and  her  tattered  gown. 

“  Thanka,”  aaid  the  Judge,  “  a  aweeter  draught 
From  a  fairer  hand  waa  never  quaffed.” 

He  apoke  of  the  graaa,  and  flowera,  and  treee , 

Of  the  ainging  birda,  and  humming  beea  ; 

Then  talked  of  the  haying,  and  wondered  whether 
The  cloud  in  the  weat  would  bring  foul  weather. 
And  Haud  forgot  her  brier  tom  gown. 

And  her  graceful  anclea  bare  and  brown  ; 

And  liatened,  white  a  pleaaed  aurpriae 
Looked  from  her  long-laahed  haael  eyea. 

At  laat,  like  one  who  for  delay 
Seeka  a  vain  excuae,  he  rode  away. 

Haud  UuUer  looked  and  aighed  ; — “  Ah,  me ! 

That  I  the  Judge’a  bride  might  be  I 
“  He  would  dreaa  me  up  in  ailka  ao  fine. 

And  praiae  and  toaat  me  at  hia  wine. 

“  My  father  ahould  wear  a  broadcloth  coat ; 

My  brother  ahould  aail  a  painted  boat. 

“  I’d  dreaa  my  mother  ao  grand  and  gay. 

And  the  baby  ahould  have  a  new  toy  each  day, 

“  And  I’d  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  poor. 
And  all  ahould  bleaa  me  who  left  our  door.” 

The  Judge  looked  back  aa  be  climbed  the  hill. 

And  aaw  Maud  Muller  atanding.atill. 

“  A  form  more  fair,  a  face  more  aweet. 

Ne’er  hath  it  been  my  lot  to  meet. 

“And  her  modeat  anawer,  and  graceful  air. 

Show  her  wiae  and  good  aa  ahe  ia  fair. 

“  Would  ahe  were  mine,  and  I  te-day, 

Like  her,  a  harveater  of  hay  ; 

“  No  doubtful  balance  of  righta  and  wronga 
Nor  weary  lawyera  with  endleaa  tonguea. 

“  But  the  low  of  cattle,  and  aong  of  birda. 

And  health  and  quiet  and  loving  worda.” 

But  he  thought  of  hia  aiatera,  proud  and  cold. 

And  hia  mother,  vain  of  her  rank  and  gold. 

So  cloaing  bia  heart,  the  Judge  rode  on. 

And  Maud  waa  left  in  the  field  alone. 

But  the  lawyers  smiled  that  afternoon. 

When  he  hummed  in  court  an  old  love  tune  ; 

And  the  young  girl  mused  beside  the  well. 

Till  the  rain  on  the  nnraked  clover  fell. 

He  wedded  a  wife  of  the  ricbeat  dower. 

Who  lived  for  frahion,  as  he  for  power. 

Yet  oft,  in  hia  marble  hearth ’a  bright  glow. 

He  watched  a  picture  come  and  go ; 

And  aweet  Maud  Mnller’a  hazel  eyea 
Looked  out  in  their  innocent  surprise. 

Oft,  when  the  wine  in  bis  glass  was  red. 

He  longed  for  the  wayside  well  instead  ; 

And  closed  hia  eyea  on  bis  garnished  rooms, 

To  dream  of  meadows  and  alover  blooms. 

And  the  proud  man  sighed  with  secret  pain  ; 

“  Ah  !  that  I  were  free  again  1 
“  Free  aa  when  1  rode  that  day. 

Where  the  bare  foot  maiden  raked  the  hay.” 

She  wedded  a  man  unlearned  and  poor. 

And  many  children  played  around  her  door. 

^ut  care  and  sorrow,  and  child-birth  pain 
^ft  their  traces  on  heart  and  brain. 


Beneath  her  tom  hat  glowed  the  wealth 
fff  simple  beauty  and  rustic  health. 


And  oft,  when  the  summer  aqn  shone  hot, 
On  the  new  mown  hay  in  Use  meadow  lot. 


And  she  heard  the  little  spring  brook  fkll 
Over  the  roadside,  through  the  wall 
In  the  shade  of  the  apple  tree  again 
8he  aaw  a  rider  draw  his  rein . 

And,  gazing  down  with  a  timid  grace. 

She  felt  his  pleaaed  eyea  read  her  face. 
Sometimes  her  narrow  kitchen  wails 
Stretched  away  into  stately  halls  ; 

The  weary  wheel  to  a  spinnet  turned. 

The  tallow  candle  an  astral  burned. 

And  for  him  who  sat  by  the  chimmey-lug. 
Dozing  and  grumbling  o’er  pipe  and  mug. 

A  maniy  form  at  her  side  she  saw. 

And  joy  was  duty,  and  love,  and  law. 

Then  she  took  up  the  burden  of  life  again. 
Saying  only,  “  I  might  have  been.” 

Alas  for  maiden,  alas  for  Judge, 

For  rich  repiner  and  household  drudge 
God  pity  them  both  1  and  pity  ns  all. 

Who  vainly  the  dream  of  youth  reoall. 

For  all  sad  words  of  tongue  and  pen. 

The  saddest  are  these  :  “  It  might  have  been.” 
Ah,  well  I  for  ns  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes  ; 

And  in  the  hereafter,  angels  may, 

Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away. 


A  STORM  nr  THE  CRIMEA. 

[The  Allies,  who  are  besieging  Sevastopol,  sometimes 
find  in  the.  elements  of  the  stormy  climate  an  enemy 
more  powerful  than  the  Russian  army.  The  correspond¬ 
ent  of  the  London  Tima  gives  a  graphic  and  animated 
account  of  the  storm  which  visited  the  camp  on  the  14th 
of  November.  After  describing  the  commencement  of 
the  hurricane,  which  began  shortly  after  six  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  he  says 

StcH  a  sight  as  met  the  eye!  The  whole 
head-quarters  camp  was  beaten  fiat  to  the  earth, 
and  the  unhappy  occupants  were  rushing 
through  the  mud  in  all  directions  in  chase  of 
their  effects  and  clothes,  or  holding  on  by  the 
walls  of  the  enclosure  as  they  strove  to  make 
their  way  to  the  roofless  and  windowless  bams 
and  stables  for  shelter.  Three  marquees  alone 
stood  against  the  blastr— General  Estconrt’s,  Sir 
John  Burgoyne’s  and  Major  Pakenham’s.  The 
General  had  built  a  cunning  wall  of  stones 
around  his  marquee,  but  ere  noon  it  had  fallen 
before  the  wind,  and  the  Major  shared  the  same 
fate  still  earlief  ia  the  day.  Next  to  our  tent 
had  been  the  marquee  of  Captain  de  Morel, 
aide-de-camp  to  Adjutant-General  Estconrt. 
It  lay  fluttering  on  the  ground,  and,  as  Hooked, 
the  canvas  seemed  animated  by  some  great  in¬ 
ternal  convulsion— a  mimic  volcano  appeared 
to  be  opening  beneath  it,  and  its  folds  assumed 
the  most  fantastic  shapes,  tossing  wildly  about 
in  the  storm. 

The  phenomenon  was  speedily  accounted  for 
by  the  apparition  of  the  gallant  owner  fighting 
his  way  out  desperately  against  the  wind, 
which  was  bent  on  tearing  his  very  scanty  cov¬ 
ering  from  his  person  ;  and  at  last  he  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  a  bolt  of  it  and  sqnattered 
through  the  mud  to  the  huts.  Dr.  Hall’s  tent, 
close  to  hand,  was  leveled,  and  the  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  British  army  might  be 
seen,  in  an  unusual  state  of  perturbation, 
seeking  for  his  garments  ere  he  took  to  flight. 
Brigadier  Estcourt,  with  mien  for  once  dis¬ 
turbed,  held  on,  as  sailors  say,  “  Like  grim 
death  to  a  backstay,”  by  one  of  the  shrouds  of 
his  marquee.  Captain  Cnetwode,  in  drawers 
and  shirt,  was  tearing  through  the  rain  and 
through  the  dirt,  like  a  maniac,  after  a  cap, 
which  he  fancied  was  his  own,  and  which  he 
found,  after  a  desperate  run,  was  his  seijeant’A 
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The  air  was  filled  with  blankets,  hats,  great 
coats,  little  coats,  and  even  tables  and  chairs. 
Macintosh's  quilts.  India-rubber  tubs,  bed¬ 
clothes,  sheets  of*  tent-canvas,  went  whirling 
like  leaves  in  the  gale  towards  Sevastopol. 
The  shingle  roofs  of  the  out-houses  were  torn 
away  and  scattered  over  the  camp,  and  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  roof  of  Lord  Raglan’s  house  was 
carried  off  to  join  them.  The  barns  and  com¬ 
missariat  sheds  were  laid  bare  at  once.  As  in¬ 
stances  of  the  force  of  the  wind,  I  may  men¬ 
tion  that  large  arabas,  or  wagons,  which  stood 
close  to  us,  were  overturned ;  that  men  and 
horses  were  knocked  down  and  rolled  over  and 
over ;  that  the  ambnlamce  wagons  were  turned 
topsy-turvy  ;  and  that  a  large  and  heavy  table 
in  Captain  Cuetwode’s  tent  was  lifted  off  the 
ground,  whirled  round  and  round  till  the  leaf 
flew  off,  and  then  came  to  mother  earth  deprived 
of  a  leg  and  seriously  injured. 

The  French,  flying  for  shelter,  swarmed 
across  the  plains  in  all  directions,  seeking  for 
the  lee  of  old  walls  or  banks  for  protection 
from  the  blast.  Our  men,  more  sullen  and  res¬ 
olute,  stood  in  front  of  their  levelled  tents 
while  wind  and  rain  tore  over  them,  or  collect¬ 
ed  in  groups  before  their  late  camps.  Woe 
betide  the  Russians  had  they  come  on  that 
day,  for,  flercer  than  the  storm,  and  stronger 
than  all  its  rage,  the  British  soldiers  would 
have  met  and  beaten  their  teeming  battalions. 
The  cry  was,  all  throngfiout  this  dreadful  day, 

“  Let  us  get  at  the  town  ;  better  far  that  we 
should  have  a  rush  at  the  batteries  at  once, 
than  stand  here  to  be  beaten  by  the  storm.” 

One  regiment  alone  is  said  to  have  presented 
some  instances  of  an  unsoldierlike  and  disor¬ 
derly  disposition,  and  that  is  one,  some  of  whose 
officers  have  lately  been  much  before  the  pub¬ 
lic.  A  few  young  recruits,  fresh  from  the  com¬ 
forts  of  home,  felt  severely  such  a  rude  initia¬ 
tion  into  the  realities  of  the  profession,  and 
seemed  to  think  they  could  not  be  expected  to 
go  into  the  trenches  in  this  bad  weather  ;  but 
they  were  soon  shamed  out  of  their  unwilling¬ 
ness  by  the  spirit  of  their  comrades. 

Our  officers  and  soldiers,  after  a  day  like  this, 
had  to  descend  to  the  trenches  again  at  night 
to  look  oat  for  a  crafty  foe,  to  labor  in  the  mire 
and  ditches  of  the  works.  What  fortitude  and 
high  courage  to  do  all  this  without  a  murmur, 
and  to  bear  such  privations  and  hardships  with 
unflinching  resolution!  But,  meantime — for 
one’s  own  experience  gives  the  best  idea  of  the 
sufferings  of  others — our  tent  is  down  ;  one  by 
one  we  struggle  out  into  the  mud,  and  leave 
behind  us  ali  our  little  household  goods,  to  fly 
before  a  pitiless  blast  which  nearly  carries  us 
away  to  the  sides  of  a  broken  stone  wall,  be¬ 
hind  which  are  cowering  Zouaves,  Chasseurs 
d’Afrique,  ambulance  men,  huzzars,  infantry 
men,  officers  and  horses.  Major  Blane,  in  a 
state  of  distress,  is  seen  staggering  from  the 
ruins  of  his  marquee,  under  a  press  of  great¬ 
coat,  across  the  camp,  and  bearing  up  for  the 
shelter  of  Miyor  Fakenham’s  hut.  We  hear 
that  the  hospital  tents  are  all  down,  and  that 
the  sick  have  had  to  share  the  fate  of  the  health¬ 
iest  and  most  robust.  On  turning  towards  the 
ridge  on  which  the  large  and  imposing  wooden 
structnres  built  by  the  French  for  hospitals  and 
storehouwBwere  erected,  a  few  scattered  planks 
alo^  ■tet^  the  eye.  The  wounded  of  the  5th 
Novefliber,  who  to  the  nnmber  of  several  hun¬ 


dred  were  in  these  buildings,  had  to  bear  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  as  well  as  they  could. 
Several  succumbed  to  its  effects.  In  every  di¬ 
rection  fresh  scenes  of  wretchedness  met  the 
eye.  The  guard  tents  were  down,  the  late  oc¬ 
cupants  huddled  together  under  the  side  of  a 
barn,  their  arms  covered  with  mud,  lying  where 
they  had  been  thrown  down  from  the  “  pile” 
by  the  wind.  The  officers  of  the  guard  had 
fled  to  the  commissariat  stores  near  Lord  Rag¬ 
lan’s,  and  found  there  partial  shelter.  Inside 
the  commissariat  yard,  overturned  carts,  dead 
horses,  and  groups  of  shivering  men  were  seen 
— not  a  tent  standing.  Mr.  Cookesley  had  to 
take  refuge  among  his  stores,  and  was  no  doubt 
glad  to  find  it,  even  amid  salt  pork  and  rum 
puncheons.  Nearer  to  us  hussar  horses  were 
dead  and  dying  from  the  cold.  With  chatter¬ 
ing  teeth  and  shivering  limbs,  each  man  looked 
at  his  neighbor.  Lord  Raglan’s  house,  with 
the  smoke  of  the  fires  steaming  away  from  the 
chimneys,  and  its  white  walls  standing  out 
freshiy  against  the  black  sky,  was,  indeed,  “  the 
cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes.”  Our  gene¬ 
rals’  marquees  were  as  incapable  of  resisting 
the  hurricane  as  the  bell  tents  of  the  common 
soldiers.  Lord  Lucan  was  seen  for  hours  sit¬ 
ting  up  to  his  knees  in  sludge  amid  the  wreck 
of  his  establishment,  meditative  as  Marius  amid 
the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Lord  Cardigan  was  sick 
on  board  his  yacht  in  the  harbor  of  Balaklava. 
Sir  George  Brown  was  lying  wounded  on  board 
the  Agamemnon,  off  Kamiesch  Bay  ;  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans,  sick  and  shaken,  was  on  board  the 
Sarupareil,  at  Balaklava.  General  Bentick, 
wounded,  was  on  board  the  Caradock,  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  or  on  his  way  to  England.  The 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  sick  and  depressed,  was 
passing  an  anxious  time  of  it  in  the  Retribu¬ 
tion,  off  Balaklava,  in  ali  the  horrors  of  that 
dreadful  scene  at  sea.  But  General  Pennefa- 
ther.  Sir  R.  England,  Sir  J.  Campbeil,  Briga¬ 
dier  Adams,  Brigadier  Butler — in  fact,  all  the 
generals  and  colonels  and  officere  in  the  field, 
were  just  as  badly  off  as  the  meanest  private. 

The  only  persons  whose  tents  weathered  the 
gale,  as  far  as  I  could  hear,  were  Mr.  Romaine, 
Deputy  Judge  Advocate  General ;  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Dickson,  Royal  Artillery,  and  Captain 
Woodford.  The  first  had,  however,  pitched  his 
tent  cunningly  within  the  four  walls  of  an  out¬ 
house,  and  secured  it  by  guys  and  subtle  de¬ 
vices  of  stonework.  They  were  hospitable 
spots,  those  tents — oases  in  the  desert  of  wretch¬ 
edness  ;  many  a  poor  half  frozen  wanderer  was 
indebted  almost  for  life  to  the  shelter  he  there 
received.  While  all  this  writing  is  going  on, 
pray  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  as  you  sit 
over  your  snug  coal  fires  at  home,  that  fuel  is 
nearly  all  gone  here,  mid  that  there  arc  savage 
fights,  even  in  fine  weather,  among  the  various 
domestics,  for  a  bit  of  shaving  or  a  fragment  ot 
brushwood.  Never  forget  that  all  this  time  the 
storm  is  raging  with  increased  violence,  and 
that  from  half-past  six  o’clock  till  late  in  the 
day,  it  passed  over  the  camp,  with  the  fury  of 
Azarel,  vexing  and  buffeting  every  living  thing 
and  tearing  to  pieces  all  things  inanimate. 

In  the  Light  Division  four  men  were  “  starved 
to  death”  by  the  cold.  Two  men  in  the  7th 
Fusiieers,  one  man  in  the  33d,  and  one  man  ^ 
the  2d  battalion  rifle  brigade,  were  found  delm 
Two  more  of  the  same  dividon  have  died  since, 
and  I  fear  nearly  an  equal  number  have  perish¬ 


ed  in  each  of  the  other  divisions.  About  forty 
of  our  horses  ajpo  died  from  the  cold  and  wet 
and  many  will  never  recover  the  fatal  day  and 
night.  But  the  day  was  going  by,  and  there 
was  no  prospect  of  any  abatement  of  the  storm. 

Suddenly  it  occurred  to  us  that  there  might 
be  room  in  the  barn  used  as  a  stable  for  the 
horses  of  Lord  Raglan’s  escort  of  the  8th  Hus¬ 
sars,  and  we  at  once  waded  across  the  sea  of 
nastiness  which  lay  between  us  aud  it,  tacked 
against  several  gusts,  fouled  one  or  tv^o  sol¬ 
diers  in  a  different  course,  grappled  with  walls 
and  angles  of  outhouses,  nearly  foundered  in 
big  horse-holes,  bore  sharp  up  round  a  corner, 
and  anchored  at  once  in  the  stable.  What  a 
scene  it  was !  The  officers  of  the  escort  were 
crouching  over  some  embers  of  a  wood  fire; 
along  the  walls  were  closely  packed  some 
thirty  or  forty  horses  and  ponies,  shivering 
with  cold,  and  kicking  and  biting  with  spite 
and  bad  humor.  The  hussars,  in  their  long 
cloaks,  stood  looking  gloomily  on  the  flakes  of 
snow  which  drifted  in  at  the  doorway  or 
through  the  extensive  apertures  in  the  shingle 
roof.  Soldiers  of  different  regiments  crowded 
about  the  warm  corners,  and  Frenchmen  of  all 
arms,  and  a  few  Turks,  joined  in  the  brother¬ 
hood  of  misery,  lighted  their  pipes  at  the 
scanty  fire,  and  sat  close  for  mutual  comfort. 
The  wind  blew  savagely  through  the  roof  and 
through  chinks  in  the  mud  walls  and  window 
holes.  The  building  was  a  mere  shell,  as  dark 
as  pitch,  and  smelt  as  it  ought  to  do — an  hon¬ 
est,  unmistakable  stable — “improved”  by  a 
dense  pack  of  moist  and  mouldy  soldiers.  Aud 
yet  it  seemed  to  us  a  palace!  Life  and  joy 
were  inside,  though  melancholy  Frenchmen 
would  insist  on  being  pathetic  over  their  mise¬ 
ries — and,  indeed,  they  were  many  and  great — 
and  after  a  time  the  eye  made  out  the  figures  of 
men  huddled  up  in  blankets,  lying  along  the 
wall.  They  were  the  sick,  who  had  been  in 
the  hospital  marquee,  and  who  now  lay  moan¬ 
ing  and  sighing  in  the  cold ;  but  our  men  were 
kind  to  them,  as  they  always  are  to  the  dis¬ 
tressed,  and  not  a  pang  of  pain  did  they  feel 
which  care  or  consideration  could  dissipate. 

We  sat  in  the  dark  till  night  set  in — not  a 
soul  could  stir  out.  Nothing  could  be  heard 
but  the  howling  of  the  wind,  the  yelp  of  wild 
dogs  driven  into  the  enclosures,  and  the  shrill 
neighing  of  terrified  horses.  At  length,  a 
candle-end  was  stuck  into  a  horn  lantern,  to 
keep  it  from  the  wind — a  bit  of  ration  pork 
and  some  rashers  of  ham,  done  over  the  wood 
fire,  furnished  an  excellent  dinner,  which  was 
followed  by  a  glass  or  horn  of  hot  water  and 
rum — then  a  pipe,  and,  as  it  was  cold  and  com¬ 
fortless,  we  got  to  bed — a  heap  of  hay  on  the 
stable  floor,  covered  with  our  clothes,  and 
thrown  close  to  the  heels  of  a  playful  gray 
mare  who  had  strong  antipathy  to  her  neigh¬ 
bors,  a  mule  and  an  Arab  horse,  and  spent  the 
night  in  attempting  to  kick  in  their  ribs.  Amid 
smells  and  with  incidents  impossible  to  describe 
or  to  allude  to  more  nearly,  we  went  to  sleeptc 
in  spite  of  a  dispute  between  an  Irish  sergeant 
of  Hussars  and  a  Yorkshire  corporal  of  Dra-  W 
goons  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  light  and 
heavy  cavalry,  with  digressions  respecting  the 
capacity  of  English  and  Irish  horseflesh,  which, 
by  the  last  we  heard  of  them,  seemed  likely  to 
be  decided  by  a  trial  of  physical  strength  on 
the  part  of  the  disputants. 
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THE  liOST  SISTER  OF  WYOMIIVO  ; 

OB,  THK  CAPTIVlrr  OF  FRANCES  SLOCUM. 

Among  the  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  val¬ 
ley  of  Wyoming,  at  the  pel-iod  of  its  invasion 
by  that  blood  thirsty  band  of  tories  and  savages 
who,  with  a  barbarity  seldom  equalled,  laid 
waste  and  destroyed  every  vestige  of  that  love¬ 
ly  settlement,  murdering  the  inhabitants  and 
driving  off  their  cattle,  was  a  Quaker  by  the 
name  of  Jonathan  Slocum,  whose  peaceful  dis¬ 
position  and  many  acts  of  kindness  to  the  In¬ 
dians,  saved  his  dwelling  from  the  torch,  and 
his  family  from  annoyance,  while  his  neighbors 
were  butchered,  their  houses  burnt,  and  their 
children  taken  captive.  This  impunity,  how¬ 
ever,  was  of  ihort  duration.  Mr.  Slocum  had  a 
son,  Giles,  who  was  in  the  battle,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  Indians,  becoming  aware  of  the 
fsct,  determined  on  a  bloody  revenge.  In  the 
family  of  Mr.  S.  was  the  wife  of  a  neighbor, 
who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  Indians,  and 
her  two  sons,  one  fifteen,  the  other  twelve  years 
of  age.  One  morning  in  November,  some  four 
months  after  the  bloody  massacre  which  made 
the  valley  a  desolation,  a  party  of  redskin  war¬ 
riors  was  seen  prowling  around  the  vicinity  of 
Wilkesbarre  Fort.  The  two  boys  had  gone  to 
the  grindstone  to  sharpen  a  knife,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  were  engaged  in  their  domestic  duties, 
when  Mrs.  Slocum  was  startled  by  a  shot,  and 
a  shriek  from  one  of  the  boys.  Stepping  to  the 
datf,  she  beheld  a  swarthy  warrior,  in  the  act 
i  ^  yelping  the  oldest  boy  with  the  knife  he 
been  grinding.  Horror-stricken  at  the 
die  sUggered  back,  and  was  followed  by 
the  Indian,  with  the  still  warm  and  reeking 
scalp  in  his  hands.  Looking  about  him  for 
plunder,  he  discovered  nothing  to  tempt  his  cu- 
pidity,  worth  the  risk  of  carrying  off,  but  a  little 
son  of  Mrs.  Slocum,  who  stood  in  his  way  as  he 
turned  to  the  door.  Seizing  him  in  his  arms, 
l>e  was  about  to  depart,  when  Mrs.  S.,  with  all 
a  mother’s  feeling,  caagkt  him  by  the  arm  and 
besought  him,  in  tones  of  earnest  entreaty,  not 


to  deprive  her  of  her  boy.  “  See !”  said  she, 
“  he  can  do  thee  no  good,  he  is  lame.”  Drop¬ 
ping  the  boy,  he  took  up  a  little  daughter  of 
five  years,  who  had  crouched  in  fear  behind  a 
high-backed  chair,  and  was  making  his  way  out 
when  the  mother  again  stopped  him  and  plead 
for  her  child.  In  the  most  pathetic  tones,  she 
implored  him  to  leave  her  bright-eyed  darling ; 
the  light  of  her  home,  and  ^he  joy  of  her  house¬ 
hold.  As  well  might  she  have  wasted  her 
words  upon  the  stern  rocks  or  the  idle  wind  ; 
the  rugged  nature  of  the  savage  was  not  to  be 
moved  by  the  earnest  appeals  of  the  pale-faced 
squaw.  Grasping  with  one  hand  the  mantle 
which  enwrapped  him,  and  with  the  other  the 
dress  of  her  child,  she  clung  to  both  with  a  te¬ 
nacity  which  had  well  nigh  accomplished  her 
purpose.  Finding  himself  impeded  in  his  exit, 
and  fearful  of  approaching  assistance,  the  sa¬ 
vage  drew  his  tomahawk,  and  raised  it  to  finish, 
at  a  blow,  her  importunity  and  her  life.  Read¬ 
ing  in  his  eyes  his  stern  determination,  and 
wrought  to  a  pitch  of  agony  beyond  which  her 
system  refused  to  go,  she  yielded  her  grasp, 
and  sank  in  a  swoon  at  his  feet.  The  Indian, 
relieved  of  her  annoyance,  now  took  his  depart¬ 
ure,  with  little  Frances  in  his  arms,  and  as  he 
passed  through  the  yard,  seized  upon  the  other 
eon  of  Mrs.  Kingsley,  whom  he  also  bore  off  a 
prisoner.  All  this  was  but  the  scene  of  a  few 
moments,  yet  how  much  of  terror,  and  heart¬ 
breaking  agony  was  embraced  within  that  short 
period  of  time.  How  many  years  of  terrible 
suspense  and  deep  despair,  had  their  birth  in 
those  few  brief  moments.  Mrs.  Kingsley,  who 
had  stood,  a  terrified  beholder  of  the  scene, 
when  she  saw  her  second  and  only  living  child 
torn  from  her  and  carried  into  captivity,  sank 
under  the  affliction  and  gave  herself  up  to  a 
stolid  apathy,  little  short  of  despair.  One  of 
Mrs.  Slocum’s  children  had,  with  a  sagacity  be¬ 
yond  her  years,  at  the  first  appearance  of  the 
savages,  snatched  up  the  youngest  child  and 
fied  to  the  Fort,  where  she  gave  the  alarm,  and 
a  party  started  at  once  for  the  house,  but  the 


Indians  were  already  beyond  the  reach  of  suc¬ 
cessful  pursuit. 

In  a  short  time  after  the  above  melancholy 
bereavement,  Mrs.  Slocum  was  called  upon  to 
part  with  her  husband  and  father,  who  were 
both  shot  and  scalped  by  a  party  of  Indians, 
while  foddering  cattle  near  the  house.  Thus, 
in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  was  that  happy 
household  broken  up  and  destroyed,  and  its  sur¬ 
viving  members  wrapped  in  misery  as  with  a 
mantle.  Her  religion  sustained  Mrs.  Slocum 
in  her  day  of  trial,  and  she  threw  herself  and 
her  nine  remaining  children  upon  the  mercy  of 
her  Heavenly  Father,  and  bowed  her  head,  with¬ 
out  a  murmur,  to  his  decrees.  For  the  dead 
she  did  not  mourn ;  they  were  at  rest,  and  no 
sorrow  or  useless  repinings  could  restore  them 
to  her  again.  But  her  lost  daughter,  her  dar¬ 
ling  Frances,  was  ever  present  in  her  thoughts. 
Like  Rachel  weeping  for  her  children,  she  re¬ 
fused  to  be  comforted,  and  entertained  a  lively 
hope  that  she  would  one  day  be  restored  to  her 
arms  again.  Her  spirits  seemed  buoyed  up  with 
this  hope,  and  she  lived  in  the  anticipation  of 
again  seeing  her  and  pressing  her  to  her  bosom. 
Days,  months  and  years  rolled  on,  and  the  lamp 
of  hope  still  burned  as  brightly  as  ever.  No 
tidings  had  ever  reached  her  of  her  child,  and 
all  gave  her  up  but  her  poor  heart-stricken  mo¬ 
ther.  When  peace  was  declared,  and  many  cap¬ 
tives  returned  to  their  homes  and  families,  she 
sent  two  of  her  sons  to  Canada  in  search  of 
their  long  lost  sister.  They  sought  her  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  the  slightest  chance  of  her  pre¬ 
sence;  they  offered  rewards  for  her  recovery, 
but  all  in  vain,  and  they  returned  to  their  mo¬ 
ther  with  the  cheerless  tidings,  convinced  of 
her  death.  Not  so  with  her.  She  felt  satisfied 
that  her  Frances  still  lived,  and  would  not  lis¬ 
ten  to  any  other  suppositiwi.  At  length  her 
long-cherished  hope  seemed  about  to  be  real¬ 
ized  ;  a  woman  was  found  among  the  Indians, 
who  had  been  carried  away  when  a  child  from 
the  Susquehanna,  and  she  was  sent  for  by  Mrs. 
Slocum,  who  cherished  her  and  endeavored  to 
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feel  that  her  child  was  restored.  But  the  invi- 
sible  link  which  binds  a  mother  to  her  ofibpring 
was  wanting,  and  the  bereaved  mother  was  be¬ 
reaved  still.  The  foundling,  too,  felt  that  she 
was  not  the  long  lost  and  looked  for  daughter, 
and  ultimately  returned  to  her  Indian  Mends. 
Years  rolled  on.  Time  had  whitened  the  locks 
of  the  confiding  mother  with  age  ;  her  sons  had 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  and  their  children 
had  grown  to  manhood,  and  yet  she  still  enter¬ 
tained  the  belief  that  her  Frances  lived.  At 
length  she  was  called  away  to  join  her  husband 
in  another  world,  and  she  went  “  down  into  the 
grave  mourning”  that  she  was  not  permitted, 
this  side  the  grave,  to  embrace  her  darling. 

Some  years  after  her  death,  when  her  brothers 
were  grey-haired  men,  and  when  all  had  ceased 
to  entertain  a  thought  of  the  lost  sister,  their 
feelings  were  aroused  by  an  announcement 
which  placed  beyond  question  the  fact  that  she 
still  lived,  and  remembered  her  former  home 
and  friends.  An  Indian  agent  in  Ohio  wrote 
to  the  editor  of  one  of  the  newspapers  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  informing  him  that  he  had  seen  and 
talked  with  a  white  woman  among  the  Indians, 
who  had  told  him  that  her  name  was  Slocum, 
that  her  father  was  a  Quaker,  and  wore  a  broad 
brimmed  hat.  That  he  lived  at  a  place  on  the 
Susquehanna  river,  which  was  near  a  town 
where  there  was  a  fort,  and  that  she  was  taken 
from  thence  while  a  child,  by  the  Indians.  This 
letter  the  editor — who  deemed  the  matter  a 
hoax — threw  among  his  waste  papers,  where  it 
laid  for  a  year  or  more,  until  his  wife,  one  day 
in  looking  them  over,  came  across  it.  Her  sym¬ 
pathetic  feelings  were  aroused,  and  she  sent  it 
to  the  Intelligencer,  in  which  it  was  published. 
It  happened  that,  on  account  of  a  temperance 
address  it  contained,  an  extra  number  was 
printed,  one  of  which  found  its  way  to  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  two  brothers  and  a  sister  immediately 
started  for  the  West  to  find  the  long  lost  Fran¬ 
ces.  They  found  her,  but  oh,  how  changed ! 
She  was  now  an  aged  woman,  with  grand-chil¬ 
dren  about  her,  and  fast  approaching  the  grave. 
The  interview  which  took  place  between  the 
long  separated  brothers  and  sister  was  affecting 
in  the  extreme.  She  informed  them,  through 
an  interpreter,  (she  had  lost  her  native  lan¬ 
guage,)  that  after  her  capture  she  was  treated 
in  the  most  tender  manner  by  the  Indians,  who 
took  her  to  their  towns,  when  she  soon  became 
attached  to  their  roving,  nomadic  life,  and  came 
to  dread  being  discovered  by  her  friends.  When 
she  grew  up,  and  her  foster  psuents  died,  she 
married  a  young  chief  of  the  Delawares,  (the 
tribe  to  which  her  captors  belonged,)  and  after 
his  death  she  joined  the  Miamis  with  her  people, 
and  married  again.  She  had  been  a  widow  now 
for  many  years,  children  and  grand-children 
were  growing  up  around  her,  and  her  life  was 
passing  pleasantly  away.  She  was  compara¬ 
tively  wealthy,  having  a  large  stock,  and  all 
the  rude  comforts  of  Indian  life  in  abundance, 
besides  one  thousand  dollars  in  specie,  which 
she  had  saved  from  the  annuity  which,  as  an 

Indian,  she  had  drawn  from  Government. _ 

After  spending  several  days  with  her,  her 
friends  bade  her  a  final  fttrewell.  She  died  a 
few  years  Mnce,  and  was  buried  with  conside¬ 
rable  pomp,  as  she  was  regarded  as  a  queen 
among  her  people. 

- - 

Tnn  first  tubular  bridge  ever  built  was  the 
bridge  of  the  nose. 


THE  EMPBROH’fl  BIRD’S-NEST. 

BT  n.  W.  LOKOmXOW. 

Qscs  the  Emperor  Charles,  of  Spain, 

With  hU  swarthy,  grave  commanders, 

I  forgot  in  what  campaign, 

Leng  besieged  iiUmnd  and  rain. 

Some  old  frontier  town  of  Flanders. 

Up  and  down  the  dreary  camp. 

In  great  boots  of  Spanish  leather, 

Stridiim  with  a  measured  tramp. 

These  mdalgos,  dnll  and  damp. 

Cursed  the  Frenchmen,  curs^  the  weather. 

Thus,  as  to  and  fro  they  went. 

Over  upland  and  through  hollow. 

Giving  their  impatience  vent. 

Perched  npon  the  Emperor’s  tent. 

In  her  neat  they  spied  a  swallow. 

Yes,  it  was  a  swaUow’s  nast. 

Built  of  clay  and  hair  of  horees, 

Fane  or  tail,  or  dragoiu’  orest. 

Found  on  had^rows,  east  or  west, 

After  skirmish  of  the  forces. 

Then  an  old  Hidalgo  said. 

As  he  twirled  his  gray  mnstachio, 

“Sure,  this  swallow  over  head 
Thinks  our  Emperor’s  tent  a  shed. 

And  our  Emperor  but  a  macho.’’* 

Bearing  his  imperial  name 
Coupled  with  these  words  of  malice, 

Half  in  anger,  half  in  shame. 

Forth  the  great  campaigner  came 
Slowly  from  his  canvas  palace . 

“  Let  no  hand  the  bird  molest,” 

Said  he,  solemnly,  “  nor  hurt  her  I  ” 

Adding,  then,  by  way  of  jest, 

“  Golendrinof  is  my  guest — 

’Tis  the  wife  of  some  deserter.” 

Swift  as  bow-string  speeds  a  shaft 
Through  the  camp  was  spread  the  rumor  , 

And  the  soldiers,  as  they  quaffed 
Flemish  beer,  at  dinner,  laughed 
At  the  Emj^ror’s  pleasant  humor. 

So.  unharmed  and  unafraid. 

There  the  swallow  sat  and  brooded. 

Till  the  constant  caimonade 
Through  the  walls  a  breach  had  made, 

And  the  siege  was  thus  concluded. 

Then  the  army,  elsewhere  bent. 

Struck  its  tents,  as  if  disbanding  ; 

Only  not  the  Emperor’s  tent — 

For  he  ordered,  ere  he  went. 

Very  curtly  :  “  Leave  it  standing  I  ” 

And  it  stood  there  all  alone. 

Loosely  flapping,  tom  and  tattered. 

Till  the  brood  was  fledged  and  flown. 

Siting  o’er  those  walls  of  atone, 
l^t  the  cannon-shot  had  shattered. 

-  Knickerbocker  OcMery. 

*  Macho — The  Spanish  for  mule, 
t  Golondrino,  in  Spanish,  means  a  swallow  and  a  de¬ 
serter. 
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Mb.  Gatty  has  drawn  up  a  list  of  the  largest 
which  exist,  or  till  lately  existed,  in  the 
world  : — 


tuns,  ewts  qrs.  lbs. 


The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow  (height  21 
feet  4  1-2  inches,  diameter  feet 
5  1-3  inches,  circumference  07  feet 
4  inches,  greatest  thickness  28 

inches,)  weighs . 

Another  cast  in  1810,  weighs  -  •  - 
The  bell  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan’s 
Church,  at  Moscow  (height  21  feet, 
diameter  18  feet,  weight  of  clapper 

4200  pounds,)  weighs . 

Another  in  same  church  weighs  .  - 
The  Great  Bell  at  Pekin  (height  14  1-2 
feet,  diameter  13  feet,)  weighs  -  - 

One  at  Nankin . 

One  atOlmnts . 

One  in  Notre  Dame,  in  Paris,  placed 
in  the  Cathedral  in  1680,  (circumfe¬ 
rence  26  feet,)  weighs . 

One  in  the  Roman  CathoKo  Oathe- 
dral  at  Montreal,  (cast  in  1847,) 

weighs . 

“  Great  Peter,”  which  was  placed  in 
York  Minster  in  1846,  weighs  -  - 
“Great  Tom,”  at  Oxford  (diameter  7 
feet  1  inch,  height  6  feet  9  inches) 

weighs . ,. 

“Great  Tom,”  at  Lincoln. (roeast  in 
1836,  with  an  additional  tnn  of  met¬ 
al,)  weighs . 

Great  Bell  of  St.  Paul’s,  (diameter  0 
feet,  weight  of  the  clapper  180  lbs.) 
weighs . 
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It  will  be  Been  that  “  Great  Peter,”  of  York, 
^hlch  has  been  cast  Mnce  the  fine  peal  in  the 
Minster  was  destroyed  by  the  fire  of  1840,  is 
the  reigning  monarch  of  all  the  bells  of  the 


United  Kingdom.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gatty 
that  the  ordinary  price  of  a  bell  is  about  six 
guineas  per  hundred  weight,  but  it  is  probable 
that  the  rate  increases  with  the  size,  for 
“  Great  Peter  ”  cost  no  less  than  two  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  contributed  by  the  citizens 
of  York.  It  is  many  inches  higher  than  the 
tallest  grenadier  in  her  Majesty’s  service,  and 
requires  fifteen  men  to  ring  it.  A  bell  which 
once  added  a  glory  to  the  cathedral  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  is  said  to  have  required  twenty-four  men 
to  raise  it,  and  another  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
two. 

The  two  “  Toms  ”  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln,  are 
supposed  by  some  to  have  owed  their  appella¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstances  of  their  gi^  ing  out  a 
sound  which  resembled  the  name.  The  original 
Oxford  bell,  which  hung,  like  the  present,  in 
the  Gate  Tower  of  Christ  Church,  was  brought 
ft-om  the  abbey  of  Oseney,  and  was  christened 
Mary,  at  the  commencement  of  the  bloody 
Queen’s  reign,  by  Tresham,  the  vice-chancellor. 

“  0  delicate  and  sweet  harmony !”  he  exclaimed 
when  first  it  summoned  him  to  mass, — “  O  beau¬ 
tiful  Mary !  how  musically  she  sounds !  how 
strangely  she  pleaseth  my  ear!”  Butmusical- 
ly-tongued  Mary  was  recast  in  1680,  and  has 
now  a  voice  as  masculine  as  its  name,  for  it  is 
neither  accurate  in  its  note  nor  harmonious  in 
sound.  Every  evening  at  nine  it  tolls  101 
times,  in  commemoration  of  the  number  of 
scholarships  with  which  the  college  is  en-  , 
dowed. 

The  great  bell  of  St.  Paul’s,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  curiosities  in  the  cathedral, 
hangs  in  the  south  or  clock  tower,  above  the 
two  bells  which  sound  the  quarters.  It  bears 
the  inscription : — “  Richard  Phelps  made  me, 
1716.”  It  is  struck  hourly  by  the  hammer  of 
the  clock,  but  the  clapper  hangs  idle,  except 
when  its  ponderous  stroke  announces  the  death 
or  funeral  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  a 
bishop  of  London,  a  dean  of  St.  Paul’s,  or  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  the  year.  There  is  an  errone¬ 
ous  notion  that  most  of  its  metal  was  derived 
from  the  remelting  of  “  Great  Tom  of  West¬ 
minster,”  which,  from  a  clock-tower  that  then 
stood  near  the  door  of  the  Hall,  had  sounded 
the  hours  for  four  hundred  years  to  the  judges 
of  England.  This  bell,  so  replete  with  venera¬ 
ble  associations,  was  given  or  sold,  by  William 
in.,  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s,  and 
recast  by  one  Wightman.  It  was  qieedily  bro¬ 
ken  in  consequence  of  the  cathedral  authorities 
permitting  persons  to  strike  it  on  payment  of  a 
fee,  with  an  iron  hammer,  and  Phelps  was  em¬ 
ployed,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  make  its 
fine-toned  successor.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  he  should  not  remove  the  old  bell  till  he 
delivered  the  new,  and  thus  there  is  not  one 
single  ounce  of  “  Great  Tom  ”  in  the  mass.  The 
latter  is  destined,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century 
and  a  half,  to  have  a  mighty  substitute,  for 
close  to  its  ancient  historic  site  the  external ' 
clock  of  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster  is  to 
strike  the  hour  on  a  bell  of  fifteen  tuns,  and  de¬ 
prive  “  Great  Peter  ”  of  York  of  its  short-lived 
preeminence. 

But  the  monster  bells  of  England  are  mere 
playthings  in  comparison  with  the  leviathans  of 
Russia.  The  Czar  Kolokel,  or  Monarch,  as  it  is 
called.  Is  the  largest  in  the  world.  The  value 
of  the  raw  material  alone  was  estimated  by  Dr. 
darke  at  66,665/.  16«.,  and  by  Erman  at  60,- 
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000/.  “  Great  Peter,”  of  York,  took  fonrteen 
days  to  cool.  The  molten  metal  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  bell  waa  twelve  minates  in  filling  the 
mould.  What  most  have  been  the  process  when, 
instead  of  some  eleven  or  thirteen  tons,  one 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  were  employed  ?  It 
was  cast  by  the  order  of  the  Empress  Anne,  in 
in  1734,  from  the  metal  of  a  gigantic  predeces¬ 
sor,  which  had  been  greatly  damaged.  The 
people  assert  that  it  was  once  hung  aloft,  but 
that  the  beam  from  which  it  was  suspended 
being  burnt,  in  1737,  it  was  buried  in  the  earth 
by  the  fall,  and  a  piece  broken  out.  Dr.  Clarke 
maintained,  without  sufficient  reason,  that  the 
fall  was  a  fable  ;  that  the  bell  remained  in  the 
pit  in  which  it  was  cast,  and  that  the  fracture 
was  caused  by  the  water,  which  was  employed 
to  extinguish  a  fire  in  the  building  above,  hav¬ 
ing  flowed  upon  the  metal  when  it  was  heated 
by  the  flames.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  had  it 
rtused,  in  1837,  and  placed  on  a  low,  circular 
wall.  Steps  lead  into  the  pit  over  which  it 
bangs ;  and  this  excavation  in  the  earth,  with 
the  monarch  bell  for  a  dome,  is  consecrated  as 
a  chapel.  The  Czar  Kolokel  is  dumb,  but  the 
lesser  sovereign,  in  the  tower  of  St.  Ivan,  sends 
out  its  mighty  voice  three  times  a  year,  which 
produces  a  tremulous  effect  through  the  city, 
and  a  noise  like  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder. 
The  bells  in  Russia  are  fixed  immovably  to  their 
beams,  and  it  is  merely  the  clapper  which 
swings  to  and  fro.  This  alone,  in  the  bell  of 
St.  Ivan,  takes  three  men  to  sway  it  f^om  side 
to  side.  Barbaric  ambition  is  always  pleased 
with  what  is  big,  but  the  tone  of  the  Russian 
bells  is  likewise  fine,  though,  as  the  art  of  har¬ 
monious  ringing  is  unknown  among  them,  the 
practical  result  is  a  confused  clashing  of  sounds 
extremely  painful  to  English  ears. 

With  all  the  Russian  fondness  for  bells,  the 
permission  to  employ  them,  is  a  concession 
which  the  Czar  has  never  obtained  for  Greek 
churches  within  the  Ottoman  border.  Only  the 
rocky  peninsula  of  Athos  has  enjoyed  a  special 
privilege,  which  the  inhabitants  showed  not, 
nor  show  any  backwardness  to  exercise.  Some 
recent  travelers  were  earnestly  entreated  by 
the  old  sacristan  of  a  monastery,  where  a 
tower  was  just  completed,  to  send  out  an  Eng¬ 
lish  bell.  The  period  at  which  ringing  com¬ 
menced  or  ceased  in  the  East  has  not  been  as¬ 
certained.  Cardinal  Baronins  says  that  the 
Maronites  began  to  use  bells  in  865,  having  re¬ 
ceived  them  ft'om  the  Venetians ;  and  Matthew 
Paris  states  that  Richard  I.  was  welcomed  at 
Acre  with  a  peal,  when  he  landed,  in  1199,  for 
his  crusade.  It  is  not  unlikely,  among  other 
prospective  changes,  that  the  church-bell  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  its  summons  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  muezzin’s  call  to  prayer. 

Elnormous  as  are  some  of  the  bells  of  China, 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Russian  both  in  size 
and  tone,  and  the  dullness  of  their  soond  is  in¬ 
creased  from  their  being  struck  writh  a  wooden 
hammer  instead  of  an  iron  clapper.  The  Bur¬ 
mese  indulge  in  the  almost  universal  taste ;  and 
a  large  specimen,  which  was  taken  in  the  late 
war  flrom  the  Dagon  Pagoda,  at  Rangoon,  was 
valued  at  17,000/. — London  (luarterly. 

- - 

“  Mxbt,  my  love,”  said  a  husband  to  his  wife, 
at  a  dinner  table,  “  shall  I  help  you  to  a  piece 
of  the  heart  T”  “  I  believe,”  said  she,  “  that  a 
piece  of  a  heart  was  all  that  I  ever  got,” 


[We  welcome  our  fair  correspondent  back  to  her  native 
land,  and  also  again  to  the  pages  of  the  Cnuzd  9isti8 
UsoszErz.]  __ 

BfY  NATIVK  LAND  AGAIN. 

Lines  written  on  returning  to  the  United  States  after  an 
absence  of  several  jears. 

BT 

Mr  native  land  !  again,  yes,  once  again 
I  tread  thy  own  free  soil,  and  lift  my  eyes 
Up  to  thy  glorious  heavens ! — Long  years  have  passed 
Since  last  my  feet  did  press  thy  shores  beloved, 

And  many  a  change,  and  many  a  wasting  care 
Have  o'er  me  passed,  and  left  a  saddened  trace 
Upon  the  tablet  of  the  thoughtful  mind, 

Which  time  may  ne’er  efface. 

And  now,  again. 

The  changed,  in  heart  and  aspect,  I  return — 

But  how  f — A  stranger.  There  is  not  a  tone 
To  greet  my  lone  returning — not  a  voice 
To  bid  me  welcome  to  my  native  land — 

No  kindly  hand  out-stretched  whose  friendly  grasp 
Giveth  warm  greeting — and  no  beaming  eye 
In  which  my  own  may  read  aSbction’s  lore. 

Cold  stranger  eyes  are  on  me,  and  my  steps 
Are  intercepted  by  the  busy  throng. 

Who,  if  they  grant  a  momentary  glance 

But  seem  to  say,  “Sad  Stranger  I  who  art  thou ? 

That  with  a  pale  and  pensive  brow  dost  move 
So  silently  along,  as  though  thou  hadst 
No  aim,  no  purpose,  and  no  int’rest  here.’’ 

And  yet  I  love  thee,  0  my  native  land  ! — 

Land  of  my  fathers  I — Freedom’s  blest  abode ! — 

Land  where  brave  men  have  died  ! — where  patriot  blood 
Has  been  poured  forth  like  water  to  procure 
Thy  priceless  boon  of  fioedom — thee  I  love  t 
With  all  thy  glowing  skies — thy  blooming  vales — 

Thy  mountain  peaks  that  pierce  the  azure  depths 
Of  the  pure  heavens — with  the  mighty  rush 
Of  thy  proud  cascades — with  thy  peaceful  lakes. 

And  plains  that  stretch  to  the  horizon’s  verge — 

With  all  thy  wealth  of  Nature  and  of  Mind 
I  love  thee  still  I - 

Oh  t  it  is  pride  to  feel 
The  blood  of  free  New  England  in  the  vein  ; 

And  claim  ancestral  lineage  with  those. 

The  pilgrim  few,  who  on  the  wintry  rock 
Of  that  stem  clime  did  plant  the  hardy  seeds 
Of  Liberty  and  truth  I - 

- My  native  land ! 

I  bless  thee  I  Long  amidst  thy  sunny  vales. 

On  thy  proud  hills,  and  by  the  peaceful  streams. 
Among  thy  mountains,  and  upon  thy  lakes. 

Hay  the  pure  smiles  of  holy  Freedom  rest. 

Making  thee  blest,  as  thou  indeed  art  now. 

All  other  lands  above  I - 

Albion,  Mich.,  Jan.,  1866. 


PVI.  ABKI. 

BT  GBOROB  LIPFABD. 

It  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  that 
Count  Pulaski  first  appeared  in  all  his  glory. 

As  he  rode,  charging  there,  into  the  thickest 
of  the  battle,  he  was  a  warrior  to  look  upon  but 
once  and  never  forget. 

Mounted  on  a  large  black  horse,  whose 
strength  and  beauty  of  shape  made  you  forget 
the  plainness  of  his  comparison,  Pulaski  himself, 
with  a  form  six  feet  in  height,  massive  chest, 
and  limbs  of  iron,  was  seen  from  afar  relieved 
by  the  black  cloud  of  battle. 

His  face,  grim  with  the  scars  of  Poland,  was 
the  face  of  a  man  who  had  seen  much  trouble, 
endured  much  wrong.  It  was  stamped  with  an 
expression  of  abiding  melancholy.  Bronzed  in 
hue,  lighted  by  large  black  eyes,  with  the  lip 
darkened  by  a  thick  mustache,  his  throat  and 
chin  were  covered  with  a  heavy  beard,  while 
his  hair  fell  in  riiven  masses  from  beneath  his 


trooper’s  cap  shielded  with  a  ridge  of  glitter- 
'  ing  steel.  His  hair  and  beard  were  of  the  same 
hue. 

The  sword  that  hung  by  his  side,  fashioned  of 
tempered  steel,  with  a  hilt  of  iron,  was  one  that 
a  warrior  alone  could  lift. 

It  was  in  this  array  that  he  rode  to  battle, 
followed  by  a  band  of  three  hundred  men, 
whose  faces,  burnt  with  the  scorching  of  a  trop¬ 
ical  sun,  or  hardened  by  northern  snows,  bore 
the  scars  of  many  a  battle.  They  were  mostly 
Europeans;  some  Germans,  some  Polanders, 
some  deserters  from  the  British  army.  These 
were  the  men  to  fight.  To  be  taken  by  the 
British  would  be  death  on  the  gpbbet ;  therefore 
they  fought  their  best,  and  fought  to  their  last 
gasp,  rather  than  mutter  a  word  about  “  quar¬ 
ter.” 

When  they  charged,  it  was  as  one  man,  their 
three  hundred  swords  hashing  over  their  heads 
against  the  cloud  of  battle.  They  came  down 
upon  the  enemy  in  terrible  silence,  without  a 
word  spoken,  not  even  a  whisper. 

You  could  hear  the  tramps  of  their  steeds, 
you  could  hear  the  rattling  of  their  scabbards, 
but  that  was  all.  As  they  closed  with  the 
British,  you  could  hear  a  noise  like  the  echo  of 
a  hundred  hammers  beating  the  hot  iron  on  the 
'  anvil.  You  could  see  Pula^  himself,  riding 
yonder  in  his  white  uniform,  his  black  steed 
rearing  aloft,  as  turning  his  head  over  his  shoul¬ 
der,  he  spoke  to  his  men — 

“Forwarts,  Brudrkn,  Forwarts!” 

It  was  but  broken  German,  yet  they  under¬ 
stood  it,  those  three  hundred  men  of  sunburnt 
faces,  wounds  and  gashes.  With  one  burst 
they  rushed  upou  the  enemy.  For  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  they  used  their  swords,  and  then  the 
ground  was  covered  with  dead,  while  the  living 
enemy  scattered  in  panic  before  their  path. 

It  was  on  this  battle-day  of  Brandywine,  that 
the  Count  was  in  his  glory.  He  understood 
but  little  English,  so  he  spake  what  he  had  to 
say  with  the  edge  of  his  sword.  It  was  a  severe 
lexicon,  but  the  British  soon  learned  to  read  it, 
and  to  know  it. 

j  All  over  the  field,  from  yonder  Quaker  meet¬ 
ing-house  away  to  the  top  of  Osborne’s  Hill, 
the  soldiers  of  the  enemy  saw  Pulaski  come, 
and  learned  to  know  his  name  by  heart. 

That  white  uniform,  that  bronzed  visage, 
that  black  horse  with  burning  eye  and  quiver- 
;  ing  nostrils  they  knew  Uie  warrior  well,  they 
trembled  when  they  heard  him  say — 

“  Forwarts,  Bmdren,  Forwarts !” 

It  was  at  the  retreat  of  Brandywine,  that  the 
Polander  was  most  terrible.  It  was  when  the 
men  of  Sullivan  —  badly  armed,  poorly  fed, 
shabbily  clad — gave  way,  step  by  step,  before 
the  overwhelming  discipline  of  the  British  host, 
that  Pulaski  looked  like  a  battle-fiend,  mounted 
on  his  demon  steed. 

His  cap  had  fallen  from  his  brow.  His 
bared  head  shone  in  an  occasional  sunbeam,  or 
grew  crimson  with  a  flash  from  the  cannon  or 
rifle. 

His  white  uniform  was  rent  and  stained ;  in 
fact,  from  head  to  foot,  he  was  covered  with 
dust  and  blood. 

Still  his  right  arm  was  free ;  still  it  rose 
there,  executing  a  British  hireling  when  it  fell ; 
still  his  voice  was  heard,  hoarse  and  husky,  but 
strong  in  its  every  tone — “  Forwarts,  Bmd¬ 
ren  I” 
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He  beheld  the  division  of  Sullivan  retreating 
from  the  field,  he  saw  the  British  yonder  strip¬ 
ping  their  coats  from  their  backs  in  the  mad¬ 
ness  of  pursuit.  He  looked  to  the  South  for 
Washington,  who,  with  the  reserve,  under 
Greene,  was  hurrying  to  the  rescue,  but* the 
American  Chief  was  not  in  view. 

Then  Pulaski  was  convulsed  with  rage. 

He  rode  madly  upon  the  bayonets  of  the  pur¬ 
suing  British,  his  sword  gathered  victim  after 
victim,  even  there  in  front  of  their  whole  army ; 
he  flung  his  steed  across  the  path  of  the  retreat¬ 
ing  Americans ;  he  besought  them  in  his  broken 
English  to  turn  and  make  one  more  effort ;  he 
shouted  in  hoarse  tones  that  the  day  was  not 
yet  lost! 

They  did  not  understand  his  words,  but  the 
tones  in  which  he  spoke  thrilled  their  blood. 

That  pietnre,  too,  standing  out  from  the 
clouds  of  battle — a  warrior  convulsed  with  pas¬ 
sion,  covered  with  blood,  leaning  over  the  neck 
of  his  steed,  while  his  eyes  seemed  turned  to 
fire,  and  the  mnscles  of  his  bronzed  face  writh¬ 
ing  like  serpents — that  picture,  I  say,  filled 
many  a  heart  with  new  courage,  nerved  many 
a  wounded  arm  for  the  fight  again. 

These  retreating  men  turned,  they  faced  the 
enemy  again — like  the  wolf  at  bay  before  gray- 
hounds — they  sprung  upon  the  necks  of  the 
foe,  and  bere  them  down  by  one  desperate 
charge. 

Those  people  know  but  little  of  the  character 
of  Washington,  who  term  him  the  American 
Fabius,  that  is,  a  general  compounded  of  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution,  with  but  a  spark  of  enter¬ 
prise.  American  Fabius!  When  you  will 
show  me  the  Roman  Fubius  that  had  a  heart 
of  fire,  nerves  of  steel,  a  soul  that  hungered  for 
the  charge,  an  enterprise  that  rushed  from 
wilds  like  the  Skippack,  upon  an  army  like 
that  of  the  British  at  Germantoam,  or  startle 
from  ice  and  snow,  like  that  which  lay  across 
the  Delaware,  upon  hordes,  like  those  of  the 
Hessians  at  Trenton — then  I  will  lower  Wash¬ 
ington  down  into  Fabius.  This  comparison  of 
our  heroes  with  the  barbarian  demigods  of 
Rome,  only  illustrates  the  poverty  of  the  mind 
that  makes  it. 

Compare  Brutns,  the  assassin  of  his  friend, 
with  Washington,  the  deliverer  of  his  People ! 
Cicero,  the  opponent  of  Cataline,  with  Henry 
the  champion  of  a  continent !  What  beggary 
of  thought !  Let  us  learn  to  be  a  little  inde¬ 
pendent,  to  know  our  great  men  as  they  were, 
not  by  comparison  with  the  barbarian  heroes  of 
old  Rome. 

Let  us  learn  that  Washington  was  no  nega¬ 
tive  thing,  but  all  chivalry  and  genius. 

It  was  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine  that 
this  truth  was  made  plain.  He  came  rushing 
on  to  battle.  He  beheld  his  men  hewn  down 
by  the  British,  he  heard  them  shriek  his  name 
and  regardless  of  his  personal  safety,  he  rushed 
to  join  them. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Washington  came 
rushing  on  once  more  into  battle. 

Tes.  it  was  in  the  dread  havoc  of  that  re¬ 
treat  that  Washington,  rushing  forward  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  mel^e,  was  entangled  in 
the  enemy’s  troops  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill, 
southwest  of  the  Meeting-House,  while  Pulaski 
was  sweeping  on  with  his  grim  smile,  to  have 
one  more  bout  with  the  eager  red-coats. 

Washington  was  in  terrible  danger — bis 


troops  were  rushing  to  the  south — the  British 
troopers  sweeping  up  the  bill,  and  around  him 
— while  Pulaski,  on  a  hill  some  hundred  yards 
distant,  was  scattering  a  parting  blessing  among 
the  hordes  of  Hanover. 

It  was  a  glorious  prize,  this  Mister  Washing¬ 
ton  in  the  heart  of  the  British  army. 

Suddenly  the  Polander  turned  —  his  eye 
caught  the  sight  of  the  iron  grey  and  his  rider. 
He  turned  to  his  troopers  ;  his  whiskered  lip 
was  wreathed  with  a  grim  smile — he  waved 
his  sword — he  pointed  to  the  iron  grey  and  his 
rider. 

There  was  but  one  moment. 

With  that  impulse  that  iron  band  wheeled 
their  war-horses,  and  then  a  dark  body,  solid 
and  compact,  was  speeding  over  the  valley  like 
a  thunderbolt  sped  from  the  heavens — three 
hundred  swords  rose  glittering  in  a  faint  glimpse 
of  sunlight — and  in  front  of  the  avalanche,  with 
his  form  raised  to  its  full  height,  a  dark  frown 
on  his  brow,  a  fierce  smile  on  his  lip,  rode  Pu¬ 
laski,  like  a  spirit  roused  into  life,  by  the  thun¬ 
derbolt,  he  rode — his  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
iron  grey  and  his  rider — his  band  had  but  one 
look,  one  will,  one  shout,  Wasuington  !  ‘ 

The  British  troops  had  encircled  the  Ameri¬ 
can  leader — already  they  felt  secure  of  their 
prey — already  the  head  of  that  traitor,  Wash¬ 
ington,  seemed  to  yawn  above  the  gates  of 
London. 

But  that  trembling  of  the  earth  in  the  valley 
yonder.  What  means  it  ? 

That  terrible  beating  of  hoofs,  what  does  it 
portend  ? 

That  ominous  silence — and  now  that  shout — 
nor  of  words  or  of  name,  but  that  half  yell, 
half  hurrah,  which  shrieks  from  the  Iron  Men 
as  they  scent  their  prey  !  What  means  it  all ! 

Pulaski  is  on  our  track !  the  terror  of  the 
British  army  is  on  our  wake ! 

And  on  be  came,  he  and  his  gallant  band. 
A  moment,  and  he  had  swept  over  the  Brit¬ 
ishers —  crushed  —  mangled,  dead  and  dying, 
they  strewed  the  green  sod — he  had  passed 
over  the  hill,  he  had  passed  the  form  of  Wash¬ 
ington  ! 

Another  moment,  and  that  iron  band  had 
wheeled  —  back  in  the  same  career  of  death 
they  came  1  Routed,  defeated,  crushed,  the 
red-coats  fiee  from  the  hill,  while  the  iron  band 
sweep  round  the  form  of  George  Washington — 
they  encircle  him  with  their  forms  of  oak — their 
swords  of  steel— the  shout  of  his  name  shrieks 
through  the  air,  and  away  to  the  American  host 
they  bear  him  in  all  a  soldier’s  joy ! 

It  was  at  Savannah,  that  night  came  down 
upon  Pulaski. 

Yes,  I  see  him  now,  under  the  gloom  of  night, 
riding  toward  yonder  rampart,  his  black  steed 
rearing  aloft,  while  two  hundred  of  his  own 
men  follow  at  his  back. 

Right  on,  neither  looking  to  the  right  or  left, 
he  rides,  his  eye  fixed  upon  the  cannon  of  the 
British — his  sword  gleaming  over  his  head  I 

For^the  last  time  they  heard  that  war  cry — 
“  Forwarts,  Brudren,  Forwarts !” 

Then  they  saw  that  black  horse  plunging 
forward,  his  forefeet  resting  on  the  cannon  of 
the  enemy ;  while  his  rider  arose  in  all  the 
pride  of  his  form,  his  face  bathed  in  a  flush  of 
red  light. 

That  flash  once  gone,  they  saw  Pulaski  no  i 


more.  But  they  found  him — yes,  beneath  the 
enemy’s  cannon,  crushed  by  the  same  gun  that 
killed  his  steed — yes,  they  found  him,  the  horse 
and  rider,  together  in  death,  that  noble  face 
glaring  in  the  midnight  sky  with  glassy  eye. 

So  in  his  glory  he  died.  He  died  while  Ame¬ 
rica  and  Poland  were  yet  in  chains.  He  died, 
in  the  stout  hope  that  Ijoth  would  one  day  be 
free.  With  regard  to  America,  his  hopes  have 
been  fulfilled  ;  but  Poland - 

Tell  me,  shall  not  the  day  come  when  yon¬ 
der  monument — erected  by  those  warm  southern 
hearts,  near  Savannah — will  yield  up  its  dead? 

For  Poland  will  yet  be  free  at  last  as  sure 
as  God  is  just — as  sure  as  he  governs  the  Uni¬ 
verse.  Then,  when  re-created  Poland  rears 
her  Eagle  aloft  again  among  the  banners  of 
the  nations,  will  her  children  come  to  Savannah, 
to  gather  up  the  ashes  of  their  hero,  and  bear 
him  home,  with  the  chant  of  priests,  with  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  with  the  tears  of  millions, 
even  as  repentant  France  bore  home  her  own 
Napoleon. 

A  nriTGGBT  WORTH  HAVING. 

The  California  Nugget  of  Native  Gold,  as 
discovered  in  and  taken  from  the  bed  of  a  creek 
near  the  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  range  of 
mountains  in  Calavaras  County,  was  received 
here,  January,  18,  by  the  steamer  Cahawha, 
from  New  Orleans.  It  excited  much  admira¬ 
tion  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  Astor  House, 
where  the  owners  are  stopping  a  few  days.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  is  of  the  party  of  hardy 
miners  who  discovered  it.  The  placer  or  claim 
had  been  worked  with  poor  success  for  several 
months,  to  the  depth  of  fifteen  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  small  stream,  which  runs  through  a 
ravine  150  feet  below  the  general  level  of  the 
country,  when  this  splendid  mass  of  pure  gold 
was  struck  by  the  pick- axe.  It  weighs  1601 
pounds,  including  about  10  or  12  pounds  of 
gold  bearing  quartz.  Its  value,  at  the  ordin¬ 
ary  assay  of  California  dust,  is  $38,900,  but  the 
ascertained  superior  fineness  of  this  specimen, 
907  parts  to  the  thousand,  would  give  an  actual 
value  of  nearly  $40,000.  Information  derived 
from  this  gentleman,  confirmed  by  a  previous 
survey  of  the  same  regiou  a  year  or  two  ago, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Wells,  the  senior  partner  of 
Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  with  whom  we  conversed 
on  the  subject,  only  a  few  day  ago,  leads  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Gold  of  the  Sierra 
Neveda  is  as  inexhaustible  as  the  Iron  ore  in 
the  fields  of  Northern  Pennsylvania.  The 
opinion  is  that  the  deeper  the  beds  of  the  rav¬ 
ines  are  excavated,  and  the  more  thoroughly 
the  surrounding  hills  or  spurs  of  the  mountains 
are  tunneled,  the  larger  the  masses  of  Gold  or 
richly  bearing  qnartz  will  be  found.  Where- 
ever  the  superior  English  machinery,  which 
one  or  two  of  the  London  Mining  Companies 
have  sent  out,  has  been  applied,  the  quartz  is 
found  to  yield  an  enormous  profit  on  the  labor 
and  capital  invested.  And  so  with  the  process 
of  tunneling  and  canaling.  Quick  fortunes 
may  be  rare,  because  the  expenditure  of  time 
aud  money  is  large,  and  the  labor  severe,  but 
there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Gold, 
by  some  extraordinary  eruption  of  nature,  has 
been  imbedded  in  the  ravines  and  spurs  of  this 
range  of  mountains  to  an  extent  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  measure^  by  the  present  genera¬ 
tion  of  miners. 
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BUFFALO  HUNTINO. 

Tukse  noble  animals  of  the  ox  species,  and  | 
which  have  been  so  well  described  in  our  books 
on  natural  history,  are  a  subject  of  curious  in¬ 
terest  and  great  importance  in  this  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  ;  rendered  peculiarly  so  at  this  time,  like 
the  history  of  the  poor  savage  ;  and  from  the 
same  consideration,  that  they  are  rapidly  wast¬ 
ing  away  at  the  approach  of  civilized  man,  wd, 
like  him  and  his  character,  in  a  very  few  years, 
to  live  only  in  books  or  on  canvas. 

The  word  buffalo  is  undoubtedly  most  incor¬ 
rectly  applied  to  these  animals,  and  we  can 
scarcely  tell  why  they  have  been  so  called,  for 
they  bear  just  about  as  much  resemblance  to 
the  eastern  buffalo,  as  they  do  to  a  zebra  or  to 
a  common  ox.  How  nearly  they  may  approach 
to  the  bison  of  Europe,  which  we  never  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  see,  and  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  is  now  nearly  extinct,  we  are 
nnabie  to  say ;  yet,  if  we  were  to  judge  from 
the  numerous  engravings  we  have  seen  of  those 
animals,  and  descriptions  we  have  read  of  them, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  was 
yet  a  wide  difference  between  the  bison  of  the 
American  prairies,  and  those  in  the  north  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  American  bison,  or  (as 
we  shali  hereafter  call  it)  buffalo,  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  ruminating  animals  that  are  now  liv¬ 
ing  in  America,  and  seems  to  have  been  spread 
over  the  plains  of  this  vast  country  by  the 
Great  Spirit  for  the  use  and  subsistence  of  the 
red  men,  who  live  almost  exclusively  on  their 
&esh,  and  clothe  themselves  with  their  skins. 
Their  color  is  a  dark  brown,  but  changing  very 
much  as  the  season  varies  from  warm  to  cold ; 
their  hair,  or  fur,  from  its  great  length  in  the 
winter  and  spring,  and  exposure  to  the  weath¬ 
er,  turning  quite  light,  and  almost  to  a  jet  black 
when  the  winter  coat  is  shed  off  and  a  new 
growth  is  shooting  out. 

The  buffalo  bull  often  grows  to  the  enormous 
weight  of  2,000  pounds,  and  shakes  a  long  and 
shaggy  black  mane,  which  falls  in  great  profu¬ 
sion  and  confvuion  off  his  head  and  shoulders, 
and  oftentimes  falling  down  quite  to  the 
ground.  The  horns  are  short,  but  very  large, 
and  have  but  one  turn,  i.  e.,  they  are  a  simple 
arch,  without  the  least  t^proach  to  a  spiral 
form,  like  those  of  the  common  ox  or  of  the 
goat  species. 

The  female  is  much  smaller  than  the  male, 


and  always  distinguishable  by  the  peculiar 
shape  of  the  horns,  which  are  made  smaller  and 
more  crooked,  tufning  their  points  more  in  to¬ 
wards  the  centre  of  the  forehead. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics 
of  the  buffalo  is  the  peculiar  formation  and 
expression  of  the  eye,  the  baii  of  which  is  very 
large  and  white,  and  the  iris  jet  black.  The 
lids  of  the  eye  seem  always  to  be  strained  quite 
open,  and  the  bail  rolling  forward  and  down, 
so  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  iris  is  hidden 
behind  the  lower  lid,  while  the  pure  white  of 
the  eyeball  glares  out  over  it  in  an  arch,  in 
the  shape  of  a  moon  at  the  end  of  its  first 
quarter. 

The  aimost  countless  herds  of  these  animals 
that  arc  sometimes  met  with  on  these  prairies 
have  been  often  spoken  of  by  other  writers,  and 
may  yet  be  seen  by  any  traveler  who  will  take 
the  pains  to  visit  these  regions.  The  “  running 
season,”  which  is  in  August  and  September,  is 
the  time  when  they  congregate  into  such  masses 
in  some  places  as  literally  to  blacken  the  prsu- 
ries  for  miles  together. 

The  chief  hunting  amusement  of  the  Indittns 
in  these  parts  consists  in  the  chase  of  the  buf¬ 
falo,  which  is  almost  invariably  done  on  horse¬ 
back,  with  bow  and  lance.  In  this  exercise, 
which  is  highly  prized  by  them  as  one  of  their 
most  valued  amusements,  as  well  as  for  being 
the  principal  mode  for  procuring  meat  for  their 
subsistence,  they  become  exceedingly  expert, 
and  are  able  to  slay  these  huge  animals  with 
apparent  ease. 

^  The  Indians  in  these  parts  are  all  mounted 
on  small  but  serviceable  horses,  which  are 
caught  by  them  in  the  prairies,  where  they  are 
often  found  running  wild  in  numerous  bands. 
The  Indian,  mounted  on  his  little  wild  horse, 
which  has  been  through  some  years  of  training, 
dashes  off  at  full  speed  amongst  the  herds  of 
buffaloes,  elks,  or  even  antelopes,  and  deals  his 
deadly  arrows  to  their  hearts  from  his  horse’s 
back.  The  horse  is  the  fleetest  animal  of  the 
prairie,  and  easily  brings  his  rider  alongside  of 
his  game,  which  falls  a  certain  prey  to  his 
deadly  shafts  at  the  distance  of  a  few  paces. 

In  the  chase  of  the  bufiklo,  or  other  animal, 
the  Indian  generally  “strips”  himself  and  his 
horse  by  throwing  off  his  shield  and  quiver  and 
every  part  of  his  dress  which  might  be  an  in-  j 
cumbrance  to  him  in  running ;  grasping  his 


bow  in  his  left  hand,  with  five  or  six  sirrows 
^rawn  from  his  quiver,  and  ready  for  instant 
use.  In  his  right  hand  (or  attached  to  the 
wrist)  is  a  heavy  whip,  which  he  uses  without 
mercy,  and  forces  his  horse  alongside  of  his 
game  at  the  swiftest  speed. 

These  horses  are  so  trained  that  the  Indian 
has  little  use  for  the  rein,  which  hangs  on  the 
neck,  whilst  the  horse  approaches  the  animal 
on  the  right  side,  giving  his  rider  the  chance 
to  throw  his  arrow  to  the  left,  which  he  does  at 
the  instant  when  the  horse  is  passing,  bringing 
him  opposite  to  the  heart,  which  receives  the 
deadly  weapon  “  to  the  feather.”  When  pur¬ 
suing  a  large  herd,  the  Indian  generally  rides 
close  in  the  rear  until  he  selects  the  animal  he 
wishes  to  kill,  which  he  separates  from  the 
throng  as  soon  as  he  can,  by  dashing  his  horse 
between  it  and  the  herd  and  forcing  it  off  by  it¬ 
self,  where  he  can  approach  it  without  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  trampled  to  death,  to  which  he  is 
often  liable  by  too  closely  escorting  the  mul¬ 
titude. 

No  bridle  whatever  is  used  in  this  country 
by  the  Indians,  as  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
a  bit.  A  short  halter,  however,  which  answers 
in  the  place  of  a  bridle,  is  in  general  use ;  of 
which  they  usually  form  a  noose  around  the 
under  jaw  of  the  horse,  by  which  they  get 
great  power  over  the  animal,  and  which  they 
use  generally  to  stop  rather  than  guide  the 
horse.  This  has  great  power  in  arresting  the 
speed  of  a  horse,  though  it  is  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  to  use  too  freely  as  a  guide,  interfering 
too  much  with  the  freedom  of  his  limbs  for  the 
certainty  of  his  feet  and  security  of  his  rider. 

When  the  Indian,  then,  has  directed  the 
course  of  his  steed  to  the  animal  which  he  has 
selected,  the  training  of  the  horse  is  such  that 
it  knows  the  object  of  its  rider’s  selection,  and 
exerts  every  muscle  to  give  it  close  company, 
while  the  halter  lies  loose  and  untouched  upon 
its  neck,  and  the  rider  leans  quite  forward  and 
off  from  the  side  of  his  horse,  with  his  bow 
drawn,  and  ready  for  the  deadly  sport,  which  is 
given  the  instant  he  is  opposite  to  the  animal’s 
body. 

The  horse,  being  instinctively  afraid  of  the 
animal  (though  he  generally  brings  his  rider 
within  the  reach  of  the  end  of  his  bow),  keeps 
his  eye  strained  upon  the  furious  enemy  he  is 
so  ciosely  encountering ;  and  the  moment  he 
has  approached  to  the  nearest  distance  required, 
and  has  passed  the  animal,  whether  the  shot  is 
given  or  not,  he  gradually  sheers  off  to  prevent 
coming  on  to  the  horns  of  the  infuriated  beast, 
which  often  are  instantly  turned  and  presented 
for  the  fatal  reception  of  its  too  familiar  atten¬ 
dant.  These  ftightfnl  collisions  often  take 
place,  notwithstanding  the  sagacity  of  the 
horse,  and  the  caution  of  its  rider ;  for  in  these 
extraordinary  (and  inexpressible)  exhilarations 
of  chase  which  seem  to  drown  the  prudence 
alike  of  instinct  and  reasoning,  both  horse  and 
rider  often  seem  rushing  on  to  destruction,  as 
if  it  were  a  mere  pastime  aid  amusement. 

In  our  plate,  we  have  presented  a  party  of 
Indians  in  chase  of  a  herd,  some  of  whom  are 
pursuing  with  lance,  and  others  with  bows  and 
arrows.  The  group  in  the  foreground  shows 
the  attitude  at  the  instant  after  the  arrow  has 
been  thrown  and  driven  to  the  heart ;  the  In¬ 
dian  at  full  speed,  and  the  lasso  dragging  be¬ 
hind  his  horse’s  heels.  The  lasso  is  a  long 
thong  of  raw  hide,  of  ten  or  fifteen  yards  in 
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length,  made  of  geveral  braids  or  twists,  and 
used  chiefly  to  catch  the  wild  horse,  which  is 
done  by  throwing  o?er  their  necks  a  noose 
which  is  made  at  the  end  of  the  lasso,  with 
which  they  are  “  choked  down.”  In  running 
the  buffaloes,  or  in  time  of  war,  the  lasso  drags 
on  the  ground  at  the  horse's  feet,  and  some¬ 
times  several  rods  behind,  so  that,  if  a  man  is 
dismounted,  which  is  often  the  case,  by  the 
tripping  or  stumbling  of  the  horse,  he  has  the 
power  of  grasping  to  the  lasso,  and,  by  stub¬ 
bornly  holding  on  to  it,  of  stopping  and  secur- 1 
ing  his  horse,  on  whose  back  he  is  instantly 
replaced  and  continuing  on  it  the  chase. 


CHINESE:  EMIGRATION. 

Next  to  the  emigration  from  Ireland  and 
Germany  during  the  last  few  years,  the  most 
remarkable  movement  of  any  portion  of  the  hu¬ 
man  family,  is  that  which  has  lately  begun  in 
China.  With  a  population  equal  to  forty  or 
fifty  Irelauds,  the  Celestial  Empire  is  quite  as 
much  overcrowded  as  the  latter  country  was 
before  the  potato  famine ;  but  it  is  only  within 
the  last  few  years  that  the  surplus  population 
has  begun  to  venture  to  distant  countries  in 
search  of  employment ;  and  as  there  is  evidently 
a  great  demand  for  labor  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe,  the  movement  is  likely  to  go  forward  at 
such  a  rate  as  may  ultimately  exercise  a  pow¬ 
erful  influence  on  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
population. 

Among  other  places  to  which  the  men  of  the 
Middle  Empire  have  found  their  way  lately,  the 
colony  of  British  Guiana  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
places  where  they  have  done  very  well,  in  spite 
of  the  attempts  of  certain  Colonial  journals  to 
represent  the  Chinese  emigration  as  a  failure. 
From  a  return  of  despatches  relating  to  Chinese 
immigrants  recently  introduced  into  Guiana 
and  Trinidad,  we  are  glad  to  see  that,  in  both 
colonies,  but  especially  in  the  former,  the  plant¬ 
ers  speak  in  very  high  terms  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chinese  have  conducted  themselves. 
They  are  described  as  possessing  strength,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  intelligence  ;  and  as  being  so  fond 
of  money  that  they  are  willing  to  exert  their 
strength  to  the  utmost  in  order  to  earn  good 
wages.  The  rate  of  pay  offered  to  those  who 
wish  to  leave  their  native  land  is  very  small — 
only  flve  dollars  per  month  with  food  and 
lodging,  or  seven  dollars  without  These  con¬ 
tract  prices  of  labor,  however,  are  very  soon 
broken  by  mutual  consent,  in  favor  of  task¬ 
work,  which  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  both 
the  planter  and  the  Chinese  coolie.  The  latter 
is  said  to  make  very  good  wages  ;  his  strength 
and  power  of  enduring  heat  and  fatigue  being 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  Indian  coolie.  One 
great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  successful  im¬ 
migration  and  colonization  in  the  West  Indies, 
by  means  of  Chinese'  laborers,  is  the  want  of 
female  immigrants.  When  the  project  was 
first  mooted  about  two  years  ago.  Governor 
Barkly,  in  his  letter  to  Earl  Grey,  ascribed  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  female  immigrants  from 
China  to  the  practice  of  female  infanticide,  and 
to  the  custom  of  crippling  the  feetof  the  women, 
“  so  as  to  unfit  them  not  merely  for  agricultural 
labor,  but  for  locomotion.”  This  proves  to 
have  been  a  mistake,  however.  Mr.  l^te,  the 
Government  Emigration  Agent,  who  went  to 
China  for  the  express  purpose  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject,  and  of  organizing  the 


conveyance  of  laborers  to  Guiana  and  Trinidad, 
although  doubtful  at  first  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  obtain  Chinese  women,  admits  that, 
“  after  more  extended  inquiry,”  the  difficulties 
are  not  so  great  as  he  had  been  led  to  believe. 
“Many  of  the  intending  emigrants,  who  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  office  in  Hong  Kong  to  be  registered, 
stated  that  they  would  send  for  their  wives  and 
children  after  they  had  been  a  short  time  in  the 
colony ;”  and  as  for  their  feet,  the  class  of 
women  who  are  likely  to  emigrate  are  those 
accustomed  to  manual  labor,  and  they  are  said 
to  have  “  full-grown  and  undeformed  feet,  are 
strong  and  well-formed,  and  would  be  very 
useful  on  a  plantation.”  Hopes  are  held  out, 
that  if  arrangements  could  be  made  for  con¬ 
veying  a  sufficient  proportion  of  female  emi¬ 
grants  to  Guiana,  the  Chinese  would  settle 
there  in  large  numbers  ;  and  as  many  of  them 
are  ambitious,  as  well  as  hard-working,  they 
might  ultimately  form  a  very  useful  middle 
class.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  them 
as  greatly  superior  to  both  African  and  Bengal 
laborers  in  every  respect. 

The  heaviest  drawback,  however,  either  as 
regards  male  or  female  immigration,  is  the  cost 
of  conveyance ;  and  this  has  been  greatly  ag¬ 
gravated  by  the  excessive  dearness  of  freights 
within  the  last  twelvemonth.  Were  China 
within  easy  reach  of  the  West  Indies,  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  laborers  would  go  on  at  a  prodi¬ 
gious  rate.  But,  even  before  the  late  advance 
in  freights,  the  cost  of  introducing  Chinese  emi¬ 
grants  into  Guiana  was  one  hundred  dollars 
per  head,  while  those  from  America  and  Sierra 
Leone  cost  only  thirty  dollars.  Now  that  the 
demand  for  tunnage  is  so  much  greater  all  over 
the  world,  and  that  the  Cuban  authorities  are 
offiering  one  hundred  and  thirty  dollars  for 
every  Chinese  laborer  landed  in  that  islsmd,  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of 
labor  for  the  West  Indies  becomes  every  day 
greater. 

Were  the  Chinese  population  not  exceedingly 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  a  country  much 
nearer  to  them  than  the  West  Indies,  they  would 
never  dream  of  taking  so  long  a  voyage,  and 
binding  themselves  to  work  for  one  shilling  a 
day.  At  the  very  moment  when  such  contracts 
were  making  at  Hong  Kong,  common  laborers 
in  the  Diggings  were  earning  twenty  shillings  to 
forty  shillings  a  day.  Well  might  Adam  Smith 
say,  that  of  all  commodities  human  labor  is  the 
one  most  difficult  to  transport  from  where  it  is 
in  excess  to  where  it  is  most  in  demand. — Lon¬ 
don  Spectator. 


[Thi  following  srticlo  on  new  materUIs  for  paper,  prin- 
cipallj  in  the  United  State*,  la  ft-om  the  London  Daily 
JVieKW.]  _ 

As  A  PAPER  manufacturer,  I  have  been  more 
amused  ^han  instructed  by  the  different  sugges¬ 
tions,  in  the  papers,  of  articles  suitable  for 
making  paper.  Making  experiments  is  usually 
a  thankless  if  not  costly  business ;  and  when 
we  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  200  to  300  per  cent, 
on  the  new  material  to  the  Government,  in  the 
shape  of  excise,  when  made  into  paper,  what 
possible  inducement  have  paper-makers  to  try 
them.  The  capital  requir^  to  meet  the  lion’s 
share  demanded  by  the  inland-revenue,  and  the 
vexations  rules,  and  ruinous  penalties  for  in¬ 
fraction,  requir^  under  a  barbarous  and  anti¬ 
quated  code,  have  had  one  sure  and  certain 
effect,  that  of  conflnli^  the  trade  to  a  number 
comparatively  few.  Their  reasoning  is  natu¬ 
rally  this : — the  public  must  have  paper,  and 


are  using  it  faster  than  ever.  Rags  are  scarce 
and  dear ;  let  them  pay  the  increased  price 
necessary.  And  as  the  duty  does  not  stop  con¬ 
sumption  from  increasing,  the  process  is  being 
carried  into  effect  in  an  accelerating  ratio.  The 
same  causes  that  have  sent  prices  up  so  much 
will  raise  them  still  higher.  ’ 

Yet  it  is  perfectly  true  that  the  material  ne¬ 
cessary  for  making  paper  is  in  existence,  to  any 
extent,  and  only  requires  to  be  developed.— 
They  have  found  this  out  in  countrieswvhere 
the  trade  is  free  and  enterprise  rife,  viz.,  the 
United  States.  In  that  country  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  paper  is  just  four  times  as  large  as  our 
own,  per  head,  and  may  be  put  down  at 
300,000,000  pounds  annually.  Manufacturers 
have  recourse  to  substances  scarcely  known 
here  ;  and  straw  is  employed,  strengthened 
with  stronger  fibre,  for  thin  and  thick  woven 
papers,  as  well  as  for  mixing  with  white  paper 
pulp.  The  waste  from  palm-leaf  manufactures, 
swamp-canes,  wood-shavings,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  are  employed  in  making  paper,  and  the 
quantity  of  white  paper  is  made  more  abun¬ 
dant  by  brown  being  employed  for  many  pur¬ 
poses  it  is  not  employed  for  here ;  such  as  en¬ 
velops  and  thin  wrapping-papers.  The  mate¬ 
rial  for  making  brown  paper  is,  and  will  be  al¬ 
ways,  more  abundant  than  those  for  white  pa¬ 
per.  But  white  paper,  or  paper  nearly  white, 
18  used  largely  for  wrapping  purposes  in  this 
country,  and  all  the  material  that  will  whiten, 
and  which  is  put  into  such  paper,  is  taken  away 
from  that  species  of  paper  in  which  whiteness  is 
indispensable,  and  makes  it  dearer. 

If  the  duty  cannot  be  taken  entirely  from 
paper,  a  great  and  beneficial  change  would  be 
produced  by  allowing  all  colored  and  tinted 
papers  whatever  to  be  free.  Then  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  the  manufacturer  would  be  free  to  try 
experiments  without  the  certainty  that  now 
exists  of  heavy  loss.  At  any  rate,  he  could  sell 
the  new-made  article  at  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  without  duty.  Besides  which,  substances 
now  very  abundant,  and  useless  for  white  pa¬ 
per,  would  make  good  tinted  writing  and  en¬ 
velop  paper,  and  having  no  duty  to  pay  would 
be  much  cheaper,  thus  soon  coming  into  favor. 
Much  good  would  be  done  by  such  a  step,  but 
until  the  Chinese  shoe  of  the  paper-duty  is 
taken  off,  the  trade  of  paper-making  cannot,  as 
the  Americans  say,  “  go  ahead.” 

I  name  the  paper-manufacture  in  America 
from  recent  and  practical  experience  among 
paper-mills  there.  Stimulated  by  the  reports 
of  Messrs.  Whitworth  and  Wallis,  I  visited  the 
States  to  see  how  they  managed  mills  there. 
I  too*  completely  taken  by  surprise  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  state  of  the  trade  in  every  department, 
up  to  the  finest  writing  and  drawing  papers. 
Every  improvement  that  had  been  invented  in 
our  own  country  is  in  universal  operation  there. 
The  elastic  state  of  the  manufacture  arising 
i’rom  a  constantly  increasing  demand,  the  free 
communication  between  one  man  and  another 
on  all  matters  connected  with  machinery,  the 
intelligence  of  the  workers,  and,  above  all, 
freedom  from  any  legislative  regulations  or 
im{(raiment8,  all  combine  to  produce  a  state  of 
the  highest  prosperity.  It  is  true  that  the  raw 
material  is  becoming  as  scarce  there  as  it  is 
here,  and  is,  besides,  twenty  per  cent,  dearer ; 
but  fresh  sources  of  supply  are  being  opened, 
which  promise  to  be  inexhaustible.  I  myself 
saw  and  have  specimens  of  an  excellent  quality 
of  printing-paper,  made  from  the  canebrake 
found  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers  there, 
under  a  very  simple  process.  Should  the  plan 
be  carried  out,  there  will  be  no  scarcity  of  mate¬ 
rial  in  America. 

The  short  supply  felt  in  England  has  been 
made  still  shorter  by  the  large  export  of  rags 
to  the  United  States.  Besides  taking  this  sup¬ 
ply,  the  Americans  buy  up,  for  their  own  con¬ 
sumption,  material  we  cannot  use  for  the  same 
purpose,  from  sheer  want  of  knowledge  of  our 
business.  Nor  wrill  there  be  any  great  improve¬ 
ment  till  there  is  new  blood  in  the  trade,  and 
its  tackles  are  entirely  removed. 

- - 

We  admire  women  because  of  their  beauty ; 
respect  them  because  of  their  intelligence  ;  and 
love  them — because  we  can’t  help  it. 
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DANIEI.  WEBgTER. 

Daniki.  Webster  was  born  in  the  small 
town  of  Salisbury,  New  Hampshire,  on  the 
18th  of  January,  1782.  His  father  was  a  hardy 
New  England  farmer,  dwelling  in  a  rugged  cli¬ 
mate,  and  extracting  from  a  cold  and  reluc* 
tant  soil  the  maintenance  of  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  family.  Daniel,  as  soon  as  he  was  old 
enough,  shared  the  arduous  duties  of  the  farm, 
getting  his  education  from  the  winter  school 
which  was  situated  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
his  homo.  Possessed  of  a  remarkable  memory 
and  a  decided  aptness  to  learn,  he  read  every¬ 
thing  that  fell  in  his  way,  and,  before  he  was 
fourteen,  could  repeat  by  heart  several  con¬ 
siderable  volumes  of  poetry.  About  this  time 
he  entered  Phillips  Academy,  at  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  then  under  the  charge  of  the  ven¬ 
erable  Dr.  Abbot,  and  for  whom  Mr.  Webster 
ever  retained  the  profoundest  respect  and  es¬ 
teem.  After  studying  the  classics  under  Rev. 
Dr.  Woods,  of  Boscawen,  New  Hampshire,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  at  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire,  in  1797,  then  fifteen  years  old.  He 
passed  through  college  without  any  special 
promise  of  his  future  greatness,  if  we  except 
that  close  and  severe  attention  to  the  matter  in 
hand,  for  which  he  was  so  remarkable  through¬ 
out  his  long  and  eventful  life. 

Deciding  upon  the  law  as  his  future  field  of 
labor,  he  read  a  while  in  the  office  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  lawyer  in  his  native  town,  and  completed 
his  legal  course  under  the  eye  of  Hon.  Christo¬ 
pher  Gore,  of  Boston.  In  March,  1805,  he  was 
admitted  to  the  Suffolk  bar.  Not  ambitious  of 
city  practice,  however,  he  opened  an  office  in 
Boscawen,  and  after  a  while  removed  to  Ports¬ 
mouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1807,  in  which  year 
he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  New  Hampshire.  He  resided  in  Ports- 
month  for  nine  years,  in  which  time  he  eetah- 


lished  his  reputation  as  a  sound  lawyer  and  an 
able  advocate. 

In  1813,  Mr.  Webster  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  national  House  of  Representatives ;  and 
here  his  public  life  dates  its  commencement. 
He  entered  Congress  during  the  most  exciting 
period, — ^just  after  the  declaration  of  war  against 
England, — and  found  there  a  brilliant  array  of 
talent.  Henry  Clay  was  in  the  speaker’s  chair, 
and  around  him  sat  Calhoun,  Forsyth,  Grundy^ 
Pickering,  and  others,  whose  names  form  a  bril¬ 
liant  diadem  of  talent  and  patriotism.  Mr.  Web¬ 
ster  delivered  his  maiden  speech  iu  June.  It 
took  Congress  and  the  country  by  surprise,  and 
at  once  marked  him  as  the  great  leader  of  his 
party  in  that  branch  of  Congress.  His  speeches 
on  the  several  important  bills  discussed  in  that 
body,  as  Mr.  Everett  declared,  “  raised  him  to 
the  first  rank  as  a  debater,”  and  as  Mr.  Lowndes 
remarked,  “  The  north  had  not  his  equal,  nor 
the  south  his  superior.” 

In  1814,  Mr.  Webster  was  reelected  to  the 
same  seat,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  assiduously  to  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  In  1816,  he  removed  to  Boston. 
The  year  following  he  was  retained  in  the  cele¬ 
brated  case  of  the  corporation  at  Dartmouth 
College  against  the  State  of  New  Hampshire, 
in  which  he  displayed  an  amount  of  legal  know¬ 
ledge  which  surprised  his  friends  even,  and  won 
for  the  corporation  a  favorable  decision. 

Our  limits  forbid  our  following  the  proud  ca¬ 
reer  of  Daniel  Webster  in  detail.  In  1821,  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  called 
to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts ;  and,  in  1822,  he  was  once 
more  sent  to  Congress.  In  1824,  he  was  reelect¬ 
ed  by  as  almost  unanimous  vote  to  the  same 
house.  In  1826,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  JJnited  States,  but  on  account  of  a  se¬ 
vere  domestic  affliction,  he  did  not  take  his  seat 
until  the  autumn  of  1828 ;  holding  that  post 


and  making  it  honorable  for  twelve  years,  dur¬ 
ing  the  administrations  of  Jackson  and  Van 
Bnren.  In  1830,  his  great  speech  against 
Hayne  was  delivered.  In  1839,  he  made  a  short 
tour  of  Europe,  where  he  was  received  as  be¬ 
came  his  great  fame.  In  1841,  he  was  made 
Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Tyler,  in  which 
offlce  he  snscessfnlly  negotiated  and  concluded 
the  famous  treaty  touching  the  north-eastern 
boundary  question.  On  the  accession  of  Mr. 
Polk  to  the  Presidency,  he  was  again  returned 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  retain¬ 
ed  his  seat  in  that  body  until  the  death  of 
General  Taylor.  Mr.  Fillmore  succeeded  to 
the  offlce  of  chief  magistrate,  in  virtue  of  his 
position  as  Vice-President.  He  immediately 
called  Mr.  Webster  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
State.  This  office  he  held  op  to  the  hour  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  at  Marshfield,  on  the 
24th  of  October,  1852. 

Mr.  Webster  was  twice  married,  and  had  sev¬ 
eral  children,  only  one  of  whom  survives.  He 
lost  one  son  in  the  Mexican  war.  Besides  his 
official  duties,  he  was  often  occupied  with  im¬ 
portant  law  questions,  and  delivered  many  pub¬ 
lic  addresses  on  important  occasions,  by  invita¬ 
tion  of  various  societies.  It  is  too  soon  to 
write  his  eulogy,  or  speak  freely  of  his  politi¬ 
cal  life.  It  must  be  left  to  the  next  generation 
to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  Daniel  Web¬ 
ster. — III.  Amer.  Biog. 


EUEOGT  OK  MA88ACHC8ETT8. 

[Extract  from  the  epeech  of  Daniel  Webeter,  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.] 

The  eulogium  pronounced  on  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  by  the  hon¬ 
orable  gentleman,  for  her  revolutionary  and 
other  merits,  meets  my  hearty  concurrence.  I 
shall  not  acknowledge  that  the  honorable  mem¬ 
ber  goes  before  me  in  regard  for  whatever  of 
distinguished  talent,  or  distinguished  character 
South  Carolina  has  produced. 

I  claim  part  of  the  honor,  I  partake  in 
the  pride,  of  her  great  names.  I  claim  them 
for  countrymen,  one  and  all,  the  Laurenses,  the 
Rutledges,  the  Pinckneys,  the  Sumpters,  the 
Marions,  Americans,  all,  whose  fame  is  no  more 
to  be  hemmed  iu  by  State  lines,  than  their  tal¬ 
ents  and  patriotism  were  capable  of  being  cir¬ 
cumscribed  within  the  same  narrow  limits. 

In  their  day  and  generation,  they  served 
and  honored  the  country,  and  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  their  renown  is  of  the  treasures  of  the 
whole  country.  Him  whose  honored  name  the 
gentleman  himself  bears — does  he  esteem  me 
less  capable  of  gratitude  for  his  patriotism,  or 
sympathy  for  his  sufferings,  than  if  his  eyes  had 
first  opened  upon  the  light  of  Massachusetts, 
instead  of  South  Carolina? 

Sir,  does  he  suppose  it  in  his  power  to  ex¬ 
hibit  a  Carolina  name  so  bright,  as  to  produce 
envy  in  my  bosom  T  No,  sir,  increased  gratifi¬ 
cation  and  delight,  rather.  I  thank  God,  that, 
if  I  am  gifted  with  little  of  the  spirit  which  is 
able  to  raise  mortals  to  the  skies,  I  have  yet 
none,  as  I  trust,  of  that  other  spirit,  which  would 
drag  angels  down. 

When  I  shall  be  found,  sir,  in  my  place 
here  in  the  senate,  or  elsewhere,  to  sneer  at 
public  merit,  because  it  happens  to  spring  up 
beyond  the  little  limits  of  my  own  State  or 
neighborhood ;  when  I  refuse,  for  any  such 
cause,  or  for  any  cause,  the  homage  due  to 
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American  talent,  to  elevated  patriotism,  to  sin¬ 
cere  devotion  to  liberty  and  the  country  ;  or,  if 
I  see  an  nncommon  endowment  of  Heaven,  if 
I  see  extraordinary  capacity  and  virtue,  in  any 
son  of  the  south,  and  if,  moved  by  local  preju¬ 
dice  or  gangrened  by  state  jealousy,  I  get  up 
here  to  abate  the  tithe  of  a  hair  from  his  just 
character  and  his  just  fame,  may  my  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth ! 

Sir,  let  me  recur  to  pleasing  recollections ; 
let  me  indulge  in  refreshing  remembrance  of 
the  past ;  let  me  remind  you  that,  in  early 
times,  no  states  cherished  greater  harmony, 
both  of  principle  and  feeling,  than  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  South  Carolina.  Would  to  God  that 
harmony  might  again  return!  Shoulder  to 
shoulder  they  went  through  the  revolution, 
hand  in  hand  they  stood  round  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  and  felt  his  own  great  arm 
lean  on  them  for  support.  Unkind  feeling,  if  it 
exists,  alienation,  and  distrust  are  the  growth, 
unnatural  to  such  soils,  of  false  principles 
since  sown.  They  are  weeds,  the  seeds  of 
which  that  same  great  arm  never  scattered. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  enco¬ 
mium  upon  Massachusetts;  she  needs  none. 
There  she  is.  Behold  her,  and  judge  for  your¬ 
selves.  There  is  her  history  ;  the  world  knows 
it  by  heart.  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. — 
There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington, 
and  Bunker  Hill ;  and  there  they  will  remain 
forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the 
great  struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  min¬ 
gled  with  the  soil  of  every  state  from  New 
England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie 
forever. 

And,  sir,  where  American  liberty  raised  its 
first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nurtured 
and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength 
of  its  manhood  and  full. of  its  original  spirit. 
If  discord  and  disunion  shall  w'ound  it,  if  party 
strife  and  blind  ambition  shall  hawk  at  and  tear 
it,  if  folly  and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under 
salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall  succeed 
in  separating  it  from  that  Union,  by  which 
alone  its  existence  is  made  sure,  it  will  stand, 
in  the  end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which 
its  infancy  was  rocked  ;  it  will  stretch  forth  its 
arm,  with  whatever  of  vigor  it  may  still  retain 
over  the  friends  who  gather  round  it ;  and  it 
will  fall  at  last,  if  faU  it  must,  amidst  the 
proudest  monuments  of  its  own  glory,  and  on 
the  very  spot  of  its  origin  I 

- - 

BAMBOO  PAPER. 

[Th»  great  scarcity  of  paper  which  for  some  months 
has  been  experienced  in  the  book  and  newspaper  business, 
has  led  to  varions  experiments  to  discorer  some  new  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  mann&ctnre  of  this  indispensable  article. 
Basswood,  it  is  said,  has  been  tried  with  success.  Grasses 
of  different  kinds  have  also  been  successfully  employed. 
The  hope  is,  that  as  science  and  art  are  now  occupied  in 
this  direction,  we  shall  at  some  time  be  furnished  with 
new  substances  of  different  kinds,  from  which  paper  may 
be  made  at  a  more  reasonable  price  than  at  present.  We 
hare  now  before  os  the  Orerland  Ckin»  Mail,  published 
at  Hong  Kong.  It  is  printed  on  thicker  and  hearier  paper 
than  the  New  York  Recorder,  with  a  smoother  surbee, 
that  receives  ink  finely.  It  is  not  so  white  as  oar  own, 
and  is,  perhaps,  more  brittle  ;  yet,  after  a  journey  of  ten 
thousand  miles,  it  is  not  fractured  in  a  single  place.  This 
paper  is  made  from  Bamboo  sbaTings.  We  copy  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article  on  this  subject  from  the  Overland  Mail. — 
New  Fork  Jiecorder.] 

HATERUL  FOR  PAPER  MAKING. 

A  REWARD  of  £1,000  has  been  offered  in  Eng¬ 
land  to  any  person  who  will  discover  a  substi¬ 


tute  for  rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  If 
by  the  word  “  substitute  ”  is  meant  one  that 
is  suitable  for  making  paper  quite  equal  to  that 
made  from  rags,  it  is  probable  no  such  reward 
will  ever  be  paid,  and  that  the  advertisers  have 
adopted  an  ingenious  method  of  obtaining  in¬ 
formation  at  little  cost. 

The  paper  the  reader  now  holds  in  bis  hand 
is  manufactured  from  shavings  of  the  Bamboo 
plant  in  China.  The  quality  is  fair,  though  not 
equal  to  the  best  English  printing  paper  ;  yet 
who  can  say  how  much  it  might  be  improved 
by  European  skill  and  the  use  of  machinery  1 

We  have  only  Chinese  authority  for  stating 
that  this  paper  is  manufactured  from  bamboo, 
as  foreigners  are  not  admitted  to  the  provinces 
where  it  is  made,  but  the  report  seems  to  receive 
confirmation  from  the  fact  that  three  years  ago 
all  the  bamboos  most  common  in  the  Canton 
province  shed  their  seed  and  died,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  rise  of  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  price  of  paper.  If  bamboo  shavings  can  be 
turned  to  such  an  account,  the  supply  of  raw 
material  is  inexhaustible,  thousands  of  acres 
being  kept  in  the  West  Indies  for  firewood  alone. 

We  observe,  also,  that  the  Plantain  leaf  is 
highly  spoken  of  as  suitable  for  the  purpose  of 
paper-making,  but  that  the  immense  number 
of  plants  required — 500,000  for  the  Timas 
alone — proves  a  bar  to  its  adoption  ;  but  be¬ 
sides  that,  as  the  Scots  say,  “  lots  o’  littles  mak 
a  mmckle,”  those  who  have  traveled  in  tropical 
countries  must  be  aware  that  there  would  be 
little  difficulty  in  raising  millions  of  trees,  ten 
to  twenty  of  which  spring  from  a  single  root. 
The  only  bar  to  its  adoption  seems  to  us  to  be 
its  bulkiness;  but  this  objection,  too,  might 
easily  be  obviated  by  the  use  on  the  spot  of 
some  simple  machinery  to  crush  the  plant  and 
extract  the  fibre,  which  would  thus  be  reduced 
to  a  very  narrow  compass. 

Doubtless  the  hints  we  have  now  thrown  out 
are  by  no  means  new ;  but  Great  Britain,  as 
yet,  seems  to  know  but  little  of  the  vegetable 
productions  of  her  colonies.  The  following 
paragraph,  from  the  Delhi  Gazette  of  6th  July, 
points  out  one  field  for  mercantile  enterprise 
as  yet  apparently  wholly  overlooked: — 

“  Now  that  hemp  is  looking  up  in  the  English 
market,  we  suppose  some  adventurous  trader 
will  turn  his  eye^  on  the  hundreds  of  acres 
spontaneously  prbduced  in  the  mountains  of 
Knmeon,  where  it  is  the  chief  of  the  weeds,  and 
but  little  checked  in  its  superabundance.  It  is 
not,  however,  so  tall  or  vigorous  in  its  stems  as 
the  same  plants  in  Kashmir,  where  it  sometimes 
forms  almost  impenetrable  jungles;  but  the 
latter  country  is  too  remote  to  render  so  coarse 
a  product  of  any  profit  to  the  merchant,  and  it 
therefore,  remains  with  this  district  to  furnish 
the  product.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  interesting  state¬ 
ments,  we  insert  the  following  from  the  Balti¬ 
more  American : — 

“  The  rate  at  which  the  consumption  of  paper 
increases,  has  far  outstripped  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  anticipations  that  could  have  been  enter¬ 
tained,  and  has  opened  the  eyes  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  to  the  startling  fact  that  the  source  from 
which  they  have  derived  the  material  necessary 
for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and  which  they 
had  regarded  as  unfailing,  has  been  compara¬ 
tively  exhausted — to  such  an  extent  at  least,  as 
to  render  them  no  longer  able  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand.  Rags  which,  at  one  time,  proved 
a  serious  incumbrance  to  housekeepers,  and 
were  thrown  out  with  the  daily  off'af,  are  now 
becoming  not  only  sought  after,  but  aiaarticle 
esteemed  almost  precious. 

“  This  state  of  things  had  been  forseen,  and 


the  proprietors  of  the  London  Times,  kHowinir 
the  effect  an  advance  in  the  price  of  paper 
growing  out  of  a  scarcity  of  rags,  would  h^e 
in  diminishing  their  profits,  offered  a  reward  of 
$26,000  for  the  discovery  of  a  cheap  and  per¬ 
fect  substitute  for  rags  as  a  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper.  Many  experimente  have 
already  been  tried,  and  though,  as  yet,  without 
entire  success,  we  may  still  reasonably  hope,  in 
view  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished 
that  ultimately  the  desired  result  will  be  at¬ 
tained.  What  man  has  done  in  the  past  inspires 
the  belief  that  his  genius  is  capable  of  further 
and  greater  achievements,  that  indeed  what¬ 
ever  his  physical  and  intellectual  wants  may 
crave  as  essential  to  the  grand  progressive 
movement  in  favor  of  the  true  interests  of  his 
race,  will  in  time  be  procured  and  brought 
within  the  achievement  of  science  and  art.  We 
trust  that  the  check  experienced  in  meeting 
the  demand  for  paper  will  soon  be  removed,  as 
great  inconvenience  has  already  been  sutfered, 
particularly  by  the  press.  Many  proprietors 
of  newspapers  have  been  compelled  to  reduce 
the  size  of  their  sheets,  and  in  some  instances 
to  suspend  the  publication  of  their  paper  al¬ 
together. 

“  We  know  of  no  more  perilous  undertaking, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  than  to  attempt, 
at  this  time,  the  establishment  of  a  newspaper. 

“  We  have  at  present  in  the  United  States, 
750  paper  mills,  which,  it  has  been  estimated, 
manufacture  270,000,000  pounds  of  paper  a 
year,  valued  at  $27,000,000.  Allowing  that 
one  and  a  half  pounds  of  rags  are  required  to 
make  one  pound  of  paper,  we  have  405,000,000 
pounds  of  rags  consumed  in  one  year,  which, 
at  the  rate  of  four  cents  a  pound,  arc  worth 
$16,200,000,  and  if  we  add  to  this  the  cost  of 
manufacturing,  which,  with  interest  and  fixed 
capital,  insurance,  expenses,  etc.,  has  been 
found  to  be  $4,050,000,  and  the  cost  of  labor, 
making  an  aggregate  of  $23,625,000  as  the 
actual  expenditure  in  manufacturing  paper 
worth  $27,000,000,  we  find  the  measure  of  profit 
by  no  means  unreasonable,  and  which  might 
even  be  considered  small,  were  not  the  mauu- 
facturer  comparatively  free  from  those  sudden 
changes  that  effect  the  manufacture  of  cloth 
and  metals.  If  a  substitute  for  rags  be  discov¬ 
ered,  which  will  keep  the  supply,  of  paper  fully 
up  to  the  demand,  we  can  readily  perceive  that 
a  tremendous  impetus  will  be  given  to  the  man¬ 
ufacture.” 

- - 

BKBIiETONS  FOUND. 

[A  nw  days  ago  a  numbor  of  human  skoletons  wert? 
disinterred  in  Schenectady*  while  some  workmen  were 
leyeling  a  lot  near  Union  street.  The  Cabins  says  : — ] 

The  question  is  naturally  asked,  who  were 
they?  No  conclusive  answer  can  be  given.  It 
is  not  within  the  recollection  of  our  oldest  in¬ 
habitants  that  a  graveyard  ever  existed  there ; 
this  supposition  is  repelled  from  the  fact  that 
the  skeletons  were  all  found  in  close  proximity 
— were  apparently  all  buried  at  the  same  time, 
or  rather  placqd  upon  the  level  ground,  and 
the  earth  thrown  over  them  to  the  depth  of  a 
few  feet,  which  forms  the  mound  now  exca¬ 
vating  ;  some  of  them  were  found  in  a  sitting 
posture,  and  nearly  all  appeared  to  have  been 
wrapp^  in  blankets— but  few  vestiges  of  what 
may  have  been  coffins  being  discovered.  •  Some 
of  the  skulls  and  bones  of  the  bodies  indicate 
persons  of  more  than  average  stature,  while 
others,  together  with  the  teeth,  indicate  smaller 
and  younger  persons.  We  do  not  learn  that 
anything  like  Indian  relics  except  the  blankets 
have  been  found,  thus  leaving  it  pretty  certain 
that  they  are  the  remains  of  white  persons — of 
soldiers  buried  from  the  barracks  erected  near 
the  spot  during  the  Revolution,  or  of  citizens 
slaughtered  at  the  conflagration  of  Schenec¬ 
tady  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  thus  hur¬ 
riedly  buried.  These  remains,  we  understand, 
will  be  reinterred  on  Thursday  afternoon  next, 
at  the  request  of  many  citizens,  by  the  company 
of  Continentals,  who  are  expected  to  extend 
the  invitation  to  the  other  military  companies 
of  this  city.  They  will  be  reinterred  in  the  new 
cemetery  grounds. 
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GOVERNOR  ROBERT  Y.  IIAYNE. 

This  eloquent  orator  and  eminent  statesman, 
so  long  and  favorably  known,  as  such,  through¬ 
out  the  country  was  born  near  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  on  the  10th  of  November,  1791. 
Mr.  Hayne  is  an  example,  added  to  many  oth¬ 
ers,  of  what  may  be  accomplished  without  the 
aid  of  academies  and  colleges.  Uis  early  edu¬ 
cation  was  obtained  at  the  grammar  schools  in 
the  city  of  Charleston ;  his  later  training  was 
in  the  school  of  life,  where  “  the  clink  of  mind 
against  mind  ”  strikes  out  those  brighter  intel¬ 
lectual  sparks  which  illumine  the  world,  and 
reflect  glory  from  the  brow  of  genius. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen,  young  Ilayne  en¬ 
tered  the  office  of  Langdon  Cheeves,  a  distin¬ 
guished  jurist  and  lawyer  of  South  Carolina, 
and,  after  the  usual  course  of  reading,  com¬ 
menced  the  practice  of  law  in  Charleston.  On 
a  requisition  of  the  general  government  on 
South  Carolina  for  a  regiment  to  defend  the 
southern  seaboard,  at  the  opening  of  the  war  of 
1812,  Mr.  Hayne  volunteered  his  services,  and 
entered  the  army  as  lieutenant,  and  served  in 
various  grades  to  the  termination  of  the  term 
of  his  enlistment,  when,  having  received  an 
honorable  discharge,  he  returned  to  Charleston, 
and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  soon  became  prominent. 

Starting  with  no  patrimony,  such  was  the 
success  of  our  youthfui  lawyer,  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  few  years,  he  found  himself  blessed  with  a 
competency.  His  remarkable  powers  as  an 
orator  soon  brought  him  into  political  notori¬ 
ety  ;  and,  as  early  as  1814,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  house  of  the  state  legislature, 
and,  in  1818,  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  that 
body,  an  office  which  he  filled  with  remarkable 
dignity  and  promptitude  for  one  so  young. 
During  the  same  session,  he  was  appointed  at¬ 


torney-general  to  the  State,  being  but  twenty- 
seven  years  of  age.  In  1822,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  which 
office  he  retained  for  ten  years. 

It  was  during  the  latter  part  of  his  second 
term  that  the  nullification  difficulties  arose  be¬ 
tween  South  Carolina  and  the  United  States,  in 
which  General  Hayne  took  so  prominent  and 
conspicuous  a  position,  and  which  we  need  not 
here  enlarge  upon,  as  it  is  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all  our  readers.  In  1832,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  famous  “Union  and  States-Righta 
Convention,”  and,  as  chairman  of  “  the  commit¬ 
tee  of  Itoenty-one,”  he  reported  the  “  Ordi¬ 
nance  of  Nullification,”  which  was  adopted  by 
the  convention,  and  filled  the  whole  country 
with  aiarm  and  apprehension  for  the  safety  of 
the  Union.  He  was  immediately  chosen  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  State,  and,  on  the  receipt  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jackson’s  famous  proclamation  against  the 
nullifiers  of  South  Carolina,  Governor  Hayne 
sent  forth  a  counter  proclamation,  “  full  of 
lofty  defiance  and  determined  resolution.” 
After  much  angry  discussion,  plotting,  and 
counter-plotting,  fortunately  for  the  country 
those  difficulties  were  arranged  without  blood¬ 
shed  or  disunion.  In  1834,  he  was  elected 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and,  in  1837, 
president  of  the  “  Charleston,  Louisville,  and 
Cincinnati  Railroad  Company,  which  office  he 
held  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ash- 
ville.  North  Carolina,  September  24,  1841,  in 
the  50th  year  of  his  age. 

“  His  abilities  were  of  an  eminently  practi¬ 
cal  cast ;  he  was  ready  in  resources,  clear  in 
judgment  and  conception,  fluent  and  graceful 
in  speech,  and  endowed  with  a  persuasive  elo¬ 
quence  which  never  failed  to  find  its  way  to 
the  hearts  of  his  audience,  and  told  with  equal 
effect  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  in  the  intel¬ 


ligent  legislature.  In  public  life,  he  was  pure 
and  patriotic,  and  few  men  ever  eqjoyed  a 
higher  degree  of  public  confidence.  In  private 
life  he  was  distinguished  for  the  same  spotless 
integrity  that  marked  his  public  career,  and  for 
those  domestic  and  social  virtues  which  adorn 
and  dignify  human  nature.  His  celebrated 
passage-at-arms,  in  1830,  with  the  celebrated 
senator  of  Massachusetts,  (Daniel  Webster,)  will 
long  live  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  wit¬ 
nessed  it,  as  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  inter¬ 
esting  conflicts  ever  fought  on  the  field  of  sen¬ 
atorial  debate,  and  as  one  in  wbieh  both  of  the 
combatants  crowned  themselves  with  laurels  of 
eloquence,  and  an  accession  of  intellectual 
fame,  however  widely  opinions  may  have  dif¬ 
fered  in  awarding  the  palm  of  victory.  To  the 
great  railroad  enterprise,  of  which  he  was  the 
soul  as  well  as  the  head,  he  devoted  himself 
with  his  characteristic  zeal,  energy,  and  ability, 
sustaining  it  equally  by  his  business  talent  and 
his  persuasive  eloqence.”— ///.  Amer.  Biog. 

EULOGY  ON  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

[Extract  from  .the  speech  of  Robert  Y.  Hajne  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.] 

I  shall  make  no  professions  of  zeal  for  the 
interests  and  honor  of  South  Carolina ;  of  that, 
my  constituents  shall  judge.  If  there  be  one 
State  in  the  Union,  Mr.  President,  (and  I  say  it 
not  in  a  boastful  spirit,)  that  may  challenge 
comparisons  with  any  other,  for  a  uniform, 
zealous,  ardent,  and  uncalculating  devotion  to 
the  Union,  that  State  is  South  Carolina.  Sir, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion,  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  how¬ 
ever  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully  made— no 
service  she  has  ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She 
has  adhered  to  you  in  your  prosperity ;  but  in 
your  adversity  she  has  clung  to  you  with  more 
than  filial  affection. 

No  matter  what  was  the  condition  of  her 
domestic  affairs — though  deprived  of  her  re¬ 
sources,  divided  by  parties,  or  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  the  (all  of  the  country  has  been  to 
her  as  the  voice  of  God.  Domestic  discord 
ceased  at  the  sound — every  man  became  at 
once  reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and  the  sons  of 
Carolina  were  all  seen  crowding  together  to 
the  temple,  bringing  their  gifts  to  the  altar  of 
their  country. 

What  was  the  conduct  of  the  Sooth  during 
the  revolution?  Sir, I  honor  New  England  for 
her  conduct  in  that  glorious  struggle.  But 
great  as  is  the  praise  which  belongs  to  her,  I 
think  at  least  equal  honor  is  due  to  the  South. 
They  espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren, 
with  a  generous  zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them 
to  stop  to  calculate  their  interests  in  the  dis¬ 
pute.  Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  neither  ships  nor  seamen  to  create  a 
commercial  rivalry,  they  might  have  found  in 
their  situation  a  guarantee  that  their  trade 
would  be  forever  fostered  and  protected  by 
Great  Britain.  But,  trampling  on  all  considera¬ 
tions,  either  of  interest  or  safety,  they  rushed 
into  the  conflict,  and  fighting  for  principle,  per¬ 
iled  all  in  the  sacred  cause  of  freedom. 

Never  was  there  exhibited,  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  higher  examples  of  noble  daring, 
dreadful  suffering,  and  heroic  endurance,  than 
by  the  whigs  of  Carolina,  during  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  The  whole  State,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  was  overrun  by  an  overwhelming  force 
of  the  enemy.  The  ftnits  of  industry  perished 
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on  the  spot  where  they  were  produced,  or  were 
consnmed  by  the  foe.  The  “  plains  of  Caro¬ 
lina”  drank  np  the  most  precious  blood  of  her 
citizens.  Black  and  smoking  mins  marked  the 
places  which  had  been  the  habitation  of  her 
children !  Driven  from  'their  homes,  into  the 
gloomy  and  almost  impenetrable  swamps,  even 
there  the  spirit  of  liberty  survived,  and  South 
Carolina,  (sustained  by  the  example  of  her 
Sumpters  and  her  Marions,)  proved,  by  her  con¬ 
duct,  that  though  her  soil  might  be  overrun, 
the  spirit  of  her  people  was  invincible. 


From  FT<uer''$  Magazine. 

THK  PleVRATsITY  OF  WORU>8.* 

Th8  volume  before  us  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
serious  attempt  which  has  appeared  to  solve  a 
question  which  has  vexed  the  curiosity  of  man¬ 
kind  from  the  earliest  ages — whether  the 
heavenly  bodies  are,  like  our  earth,  the  abodes 
of  rational  and  accountable  creatures. 

As  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  sense  of  sight, 
however  exalted  by  the  aid  of  telescopes,  has 
g^ven  any  certain  or  even  probable  indications 
of  habitation  in  the  moon,  our  nearest  neighbor, 
and  of  course  far  less  in  the  other  planets ;  and 
as  revelation  is  also  absolutely  silent  on  this 
point,  onr  arguments,  or  rather  inferences,  one 
way  or  other,  are  drawn  entirely  from  analogy 
or  indirect  evidence. 

It  is  curious  and  not  unimportant  to  observe 
that  the  preponderance  of  belief  in  all  ages  has 
been  in  favor  of  the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  as  it 
is  called,  and  that  not  merely  amongst  poets 
and  peasants,  but  amongst  philosophers ;  not 
merely  since  the  telescope  has  revealed  in  the 
planets  so  many  features  analogous  to  those  of 
our  globe,  but  even  whilst  they  were  only  dis¬ 
cerned  by  the  naked  eye  as  luminous  points. — 
The  history  of  this  opinion  would  be  a  curious 
one,  but  our  author  has  scarcely  at  all  touched 
upon  it,  and  indeed,  as  we  think,  pradently, 
for  his  object  is  (notwithstanding  that  the  con¬ 
trary  might  be  infered  from  the  title),  to  refute 
the  opinion  that  the  planets  are  inhabited  by 
intelligent  beings — to  maintain  that  our  globe 
possesses  the  singular  prettige  of  being  thus 
peopled.  As,  on  a  point  like  this — incapable 
of  direct  proof,  and  affording  room  for  an  in¬ 
finity  of  conjectures — tbe  involuntary  preposses¬ 
sion  of  mankind  at  large  might  almost  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  light  of  an  argument  of  some 
weight,  our  author,  we  say,  has  acted  wisely 
for  his  object  in  not  analyzing  the  history  of 
opinions  on  the  subject. 

Before  attempting  a  short  analysis  of  the 
work,  we  may  premise  that  it  is  anonymous,  a 
circumstance  occasioned  probably  by  a  doubt 
on  the  part  of  the  author  as  to  the  reception  it 
is  likely  to  meet  with,  especially  on  the  part  of 
the  important  portion  of  the  community  who 
are  likely  to  consider  the  authority  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  as  one  not  easily  to  be  set  aside, 
whose  Attronumieal  Dueourtes  contain  one  of 
the  latest  and  certainly  most  popular  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  the  wide  diffusion  of  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  over  the  creation  of  God.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  perhaps  unwilling  to  incur 
the  reproach  of  scientific  men,  who  commonly 
look  with  coldness,  or  something  more,  on  at¬ 
tempts  to  engraft  speculations  concerning  final 
causes,  and  things  not  discoverable  by  reason 
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and  the  senses,  with  the  well  ascertained  parte 
of  natural  philosophy.  On  these  points  we  find 
the  following  sentences  in  the  preface ; — 

“  All  ^culations  on  subjects  in  which  science 
and  religion  bear  upon  each  other  are  liable  to 
one  of  two  opposite  charges — that  the  specula¬ 
tor  sets  philosophy  and  religion  at  variance ; 
or  that  he  warps  philosophy  into  a  conformity 
with  religion.  It  is  confidently  hoped  that  no 
candid  reader  will  bring  either  of  these  charges 
against  the  present  essay . It  may,  per¬ 

haps,  be  permitted  to  tbe  author  to  say  that 
while  it  appears  to  him  that  some  of  his  philo¬ 
sophical  conclusions  fall  in,  very  remarkably, 
with  certain  points  of  religious  doctrine,  he  is 
well  aware  that  philosophy  alone  can  do  little 
in  providing  man  with  tbe  consolations,  hopes, 
supports  and  convictions  which  religion  offers ; 
and  he  acknowledges  it  as  a  ground  of  deep 
gratitude  to  the  Author  of  all  good  that  man  is 
not  left  to  philosophy  for  those  blessings,  but 
has  a  fuller  assurance  of  them  by  a  more  direct 
communication  from  him. 

The  tone  of  this  passage  is  maintained 
throughout  the  work.  It  is  written  in  a  highly 
reverential  spirit.  Many  persons  not  unversed 
in  scientific  matters  may  find  admissions  in  it 
for  which  they  are  unprepared ;  and  the  author 
manifests  his  determination  to  accept  every  re¬ 
sult  with  which  the  revelations  of  modem  sci¬ 
ence  have  increased  our  knowledge  of  creation, 
but  he  does  so  with  the  manly  conviction  of  an 
enlightened  believer  that  Troth  can  never  be 
averse  to  Troth,  and  that  if  a  momentary  op¬ 
position  appear  between  our  readings  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  our  readings  in  the  book  of  Creation, 
it  can  only  be  due  to  our  imperfect  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  one  or  of  the  other.  They  must  be 
reconciled,  not  by  a  peremptory  denial  of  the 
credibility  of  either,  but  be  treated  as  Newton 
treated  his  doubts  and  difficulties,  by  waiting 
patiently  till  more  light  is  gradually  obtained 
— till  the  intricate  and  obscure  roll  on  which 
are  written  the  dim  characters  of  the  past  and 
of  the  nnseen,  expands  under  the  gentle  appli¬ 
cation  of  heat  and  moisture  ;  prematurely  tom 
open,  it  would  leave  in  onr  violent  and  too 
hasty  hands  but  a  black  heap  of  charcoal  firag- 
ments. 

We  think  that  we  shall  best  convey  an  idea 
of  the  writer’s  argument,  and  onr  opinion  upon 
it,  by  arranging  it  in  a  somewhat  different 
order  from  what  we  find  in  the  book.  We  shall 
therefore  consider 

l.  — The  argument  from  astronomy,  which,  in 
the  natural  course  of  thought,  must  evidently 
precede  every  other.  It  is  only  right  to  state, 
however,  that  we  consider  it  as  the  most  vul¬ 
nerable  part  of  the  author’s  reasoning. 

n. — The  argument  from  geology. 

m.  — The  argument  from  zoology  and  the 
organic  sciences. 

rV. — The  argument,  a  priori,  from  the  nature 
of  man  and  bis  relation  to  the  Deity. 

I. — The  argument  derived  from  astronomy  is 
evidently  the  only  one  of  these  which  pretends 
to  Hreetnets.  It  is  that  which  must  have 
weighed  with  the  mass  of  mankind  in  all  ages ; 
it  is  also  that  which  we  might  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  most  enhanced  by  the  positive  dis¬ 
coveries  of  the  telescope.  If  even  thd  moet 
sanguine  speculator  can  never  hope,  by  the 
sense  of  sight  exalted  in  the  highest  pomible 
degree  by  art,  himself  to  tee  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moon  or  planets,  if  the  hope  be  only  a  de¬ 
gree  less  extravagant  that  we  riiall  one  day 
distinguish  traces  of  their  intelligent  handi¬ 
work,  yet  a  striking  resemblance  between  our 


earth  and  the  planets  in  form,  motion,  material 
and  furnishing,  would  inevitably  suggest  the 
probability  of  a  completion  of  the  analogy  by 
the  existence  at  least  of  animated  if  not  of 
rational  creatures.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  such 
analogies  were  wanting — if  heavenly  bodies 
should  be  found  having  forms  wholly  unlike 
the  earth,  or  no  definite  external  form  at  all,  to 
have  no  rotation  round  an  axis,  or  to  describe 
orbits  wholly  unlike  the  earth ;  or  to  be  the 
sources  rather  than  the  recipients  of  radiant 
heat,  and  in  a  thousand  minor  details  to  be 
evidently  unlike  rather  than  similar  to  our 
globe,  any  argument  from  analogy  would  fall 
to  the  ground. 

Our  author  maintains  the  argument  from 
disimilarity,  whilst  previous  writers  have 
dwelt  upon  the  manifest  analogies  of  our  earth 
and  the  planets.  Amongst  the  latter.  Dr.  Chal¬ 
mers,  in  the  first  and  most  eloquent  of  his  as¬ 
tronomical  diseburses,  has  thus  summed  up  tbe 
direct  arguments  from  the  telescope.  After 
describing  tbe  obvious  similarity  of  their  glob¬ 
ular  figures,  their  known  magnitude  and  ana¬ 
logous  motions  in  space,  he  adds : — 

“  As  it  is  now  ascertained  not  merely  that 
all  of  them  have  their  day  and  night,  and  that 
all  of  them  have  their  vicissitudes  of  seasons, 
and  that  some  of  them  have  their  moons  to  rule 
their  night  and  alleviate  the  darkness  of  it. 
We  can  see  of  one  [the  moon,]  that  its  surface 
rises  into  mountains  and  stretches  into  valleys ; 
of  another  [Venus]  that  it  is  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  which  may  support  the  respira¬ 
tion  of  animals ;  of  a  third  [Jupiter,]  that 
clouds  are  suspended  over  it  which  may  minis¬ 
ter  to  it  all  the  bloom  and  luxuriance  of  vege¬ 
tation  ;  and  of  a  fourth  [Mars,]  that  a  white 
color  spreads  over  its  northern  regions  as  its 
winter  advances,  smd  that  on  the  approach  of 
summer  this  whiteness  is  dissipated,  giving 
room  to  suppose  that  the  element  of  water 
abounds  in  it,  that  it  rises  by  evaporation  into 
its  atmosphere,  that  it  freezes  uimn  application 
of  cold,  that  it  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
snow,  that  it  covers  the  ground  with  a  fleecy 
mantle  which  melts  away  from  the  heat  of  a 
more  vertical  sun  ;  and  that  other  worlds  bear 
a  resemblance  to  our  own  in  the  same  yearly 
round  of  beneficent  and  interesting  changes. 


Our  limits  alone  prevent  us  from  quoting 
the  fine  passage  immediately  succeeding  the 
above,  in  which  the  author  expatiates  on  the 
possible  or  probable  optical  revelations  of  the 
improved  telescope.  On  this  point  we  admit 
with  regret  that  the  telescope  gives  slow,  un¬ 
certain,  and  often  indirect  information.  We 
have  not  merely  learnt  next  to  nothing  as  re¬ 
gards  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  planets 
during  more  than  thirty  years  since  Chalmers 
wrote  j  but  even  Sir  Willism  Herschel,  the 
ablest  and  most  candid  of  those  who  have  fur¬ 
nished  positive  evidence  on  this  moet  difficult 
subject,  added  comparatively  little  to  what 
was  known  by  the  generation  immediately  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  invention  of  the  telescope.  Hevelius 
and  the  Cassinis  observed  with  a  degree  of  pa¬ 
tience  and  skill  which  made  up  in  some  measure 
for  the  imperfection  and  nnwieldiness  of  their 
instruments.  In  this  point  of  view,  then,  the 
writer  of  1863  has  few  facts  to  reason  upon  be¬ 
yond  those  known  to  the  writer  of  1817.  Yet 
he  draws  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion. 
Let  us  see  upon  what  grounds.  We  select  a 
few  of  the  more  prominent. 

The  Moon  is  our  nearest  neighbor  by  far. 
Whilst  her  material  structure  evidently  resem¬ 
bles  to  a  certain  point  that  of  our  globe,  being 
diversified  by  mountains  of  about  the  same  ele- 
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vation  with  those  of  our  globe, and  valleys,  and 
whilst  this  structure  has  a  wonderful  and  close 
analogy  with  the  volcanic  regions  of  the  earth, 
our  author  reasonably  insists  on  the  almost  un¬ 
animous  opinion  of  astronomers,  that  being 
without  a  trace  of  water  or  an  atmosphere  the 
moon  is  most  likely  uninhabited.  The  large 
spaces  described  by  the  earlier  writers  as  seas 
were  already  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  more  accurately  described  as  vast  dry 
bottoms,  and  Ihey  are  probably  of  volcanic 
origin.  The  absence  of  moisture  may  also  be 
inferred  from  the  non-appearance  of  clouds, 
which,  in  the  case  of  our  earth,  must  render 
vast  regions  of  it  visible  only  by  glimpses  to  a 
spectator  at  the  moon,  if  such  there  are.  The 
absence  even  of  dry  air  to  any  great  amount  is 
rendered  probable  by  certain  purely  astronom¬ 
ical  observations.  Of  the  other  objections  to 
the  inhabitation  of  the  moon  we  make  less  ac¬ 
count.  The  effects  of  change,  whether  due  to 
works  of  art,  or  the  tints  of  vegetation  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  season,  observation  would  seem  to 
us  not  to  be  sufiSciently  prolonged  or  systema¬ 
tic  to  give  ns  any  certainty  in  detecting.  The 
changes  of  season  in  the  moon  are  too  slight 
and  frequent  (owing  to  the  slight  obliquity  of 
her  axis  and  its  not  retaining  its  parallelism  in 
space)  to  produce  a  sensible  e^ect,  and  as  to 
such  objects  as  towns  and  eities,  we  must  recol¬ 
lect  that  as  the  magnifying  power  of  telescopes 
increases,  the  light  requisite  to  distinguish  such 
irregularities  from  the  surface  on  which  they 
are  placed  diminishes  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
and  the  presumption  always  is  that  the  color  of 
such  objects  will  be  nearly  that  of  the  surface. 

Let  us  give,  however,  to  the  probable  absence 
of  water  and  air  their  full  weight ;  let  us  con¬ 
clude  against  the  habitableness  of  the  moon. 
But  if  such  be  good  as  a  negative  argument, 
it  is  also  good  as  a  positive  one.  If  we  find 
other  planets  where  water  and  air,  evaporation 
and  clouds,  do  appear  to  exist,  w«  have  a  con¬ 
trary  argument  provided  (as  it  seems  to  us)  of 
at  least  equal  foree  as  regards  the  general  ques¬ 
tion. 

Now,  in  the  three  most  conspicuous  planets, 
Venus,  Mars  and  Jupiter,  atmospheres  have 
been  detected,  and,  in  some  of  them,  moving, 
cloud-like  masses,  such  as  the  belts  of  Jupiter 
are  supposed  to  be.  That  Venus  and  Mars  are 
uninhabited,  our  author  appears  to  bring 
ward  not  a  single  analogical  proof,  except  from 
a  previous  admission,  to  which  he  endeavors  to 
gain  the  reader’s  assent,  that  Jupiter  and  Sa¬ 
turn  cannot  possibly  be  so.  But  so  acute  a 
rea.soner  must  see  that  this  argument  is  of  little 
weight ;  for  the  proofs  he  gives  of  the  desola¬ 
tion  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  arise  from  the  fact 
that  their  condition  differs  essentially  from  that 
of  the  earth  in  the  very  respects  (climate,  den¬ 
sity,  size,  period  of  rotation  and  vicissitude  of 
season)  in  which  Venus  and  Mars  much  more 
closely  resemble  it.  Now,  the  earth  we  know 
to  be  an  inhabited  planet,  Jupiter  we  stupeet 
to  be  uninhabited ;  but  Venus  and  Mars  are 
much  liker  the  earth  (so  far  as  we  know)  than 
to  Jupiter;  we  leave  the  reader  to  draw  what 
we  conceive  to  be  the  fair  inference. 

Our  author  has,  however  (it  seems  to  us), 
concentrated  his  powers  of  argument  and  per¬ 
suasion  in  satisfying  ns  that  Jupiter  is  not  in¬ 
habited  by  any  other  than  at  most  marine  ani¬ 
mals  of  a  low  type  ;  and  we  must  own  that  he 


shows  so  great  ingenuity  that  we  find  ourselves 
almost  impelled,  more  by  the  apparent  earnest¬ 
ness  of  his  own  conviction  than  by  any  one  of 
his  arguments,  to  give  at  least  a  tacit  submission 
to  his  opinion.  As  the  passages  are  somewhat 
long,  we  can  afford  but  a  few  extracts : — 

The  density  of  Jupiter,  taken  as  a  whole,  is 
about  a  quarter  of  the  earth’s  density ;  less  than 
that  of  any  of  the  stones  which  form  the  crust 
of  the  earth ;  and  not  much  greater  than  the 
density  of  water.  Indeed,  it  is  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  density  of  Jupiter  is  not  greater 
than  it  would  be  if  his  entire  globe  were  com¬ 
posed  of  water,  making  allowance  for  the  com¬ 
pression  which  the  interior  parts  would  suffer 
by  the  pressure  of  those  parts  superincumbent. 
We  might,  therefore,  offer  it  as  a  conjecture  not 
quite  arbitrary,  that  Jupiter  is  a  mere  sphere 
of  water. 

After  confirming  this  conjecture  by  the  coin¬ 
cidence  between  Jupiter’s  oblateness  and  the 
period  of  his  rotation,  and  by  the  existence  of  the 
Belts,  “conjectured  by  almost  all  astrono¬ 
mers  to  arise  from  lines  of  cloud,  alternating 
with  tracts  comparatively  clear,  and  having 
their  direction  determined  by  currents  analo¬ 
gous  to  our  trade  winds  ;  ”  after  citing,  also, 
the  admitted  fact  that  bodies  are  two  and  a 
half  times  heavier  at  Jupiter’s  surface  than  at 
the  earth’s,  and  thence  inferring  that  “  such  an 
increase  of  gravity  would  be  inconsWIent  with 
the  present  constitution  and  life  of  the  larger 
terrestrial  animals,”  our  author  thus  proceeds; — 

Taking  into  account,  then,  these  circum¬ 
stances  in  Jupiter’s  state  ; — his  (probably)  bst- 
tomlcss  waters  ;  his  light  (if  any)  solid  mate¬ 
rials  ;  the  strong  hand  with  which  gravity 
presses  down  such  materials  as  there  are  ;  the 
small  amount  of  light  and  heat  which  reaches 
him  at  five  times  the  earth’s  distance  from  the 
sun — what  kind  of  inhabitants  shall  we  be  led 
to  assign  to  him?  Can  they  have  skeletons, 
where  no  substance  so  dense  as  bone  is  found, 
at  least  in  large  masses  ?  It  would  not  seem 
probable.  And  it  would  seem  they  must  be 
dwellers  in  the  waters ;  for  against  the  existence 
there  of  solid  land  we  have  much  evidence. 
They  must,  with  so  little  of  light  and  heat, 
have  a  low  degree  of  vitality.  They  must, 
then,  it  would  seem,  be  cartilaginous  and  glu¬ 
tinous  masses ;  peopling  the  waters  with  minute 
forms — perhaps,  also,  with  fioating  monsters  ; 
for  the  weight  of  a  bulky  creature  fioating  in 
the  fluid  would  be  much  more  easily  sustained 
than  on  solid  ground.  If  we  are  resolved  to 
have  such  a  population,  and  that  they  shall 
live  by  food,  we  must  suppose  that  the  waters 
contain,  at  least,  so  much  solid  matter  as  is 
requisite  for  the  sustenance  of  the  lowest 
classes  ;  for  the  higher  classes  of  animals  will 
probably  find  their  food  in  consuming  the  lower. 
1  do  not  know  whether  the  advocates  of  peopled 
worlds  will  think  such  a  population  as  this 
worth  contending  for ;  but  I  think  the  only 
doubt  can  be  between  such  a  population  and 
none.  If  Jupiter  be  a  mere  mass  of  water, 
with  perhaps  a  few  cinders  at  the  centre,  and 
an  envelope  of  clouds  around  it,  it  seems  very 
possible  that  he  may  not  be  the  seat  of  life  at 
all.  But  if  life  be  there,  it  does  not  seem  in 
any  way  likely  that  the  living  things  can  be 
anything  higher  in  the  scale  of  being  than  such 
boneless,  watery,  pulpy  creatures  as  I  have  im¬ 
agined. 

Alas  I  for  the  imagined  seat  of  higher  intel¬ 
ligences  ;  alas !  for  the  glories  of  the  most  ma¬ 
jestic  planet  of  our  heavens,  the  stem  will  of 
the  ruthless  destroyer  has  dissipated  with  no 
sparing  hand  the  threads  on  which  we  hung  the 
net-work  of  our  imagery.  No  unsentimental 
housemaid  ever  made  with  relentless  broom  a 
cleaner  sweep  of  a  geometrical  cobweb  1 

Whilst  we  cannot  consign  this  noble  planet  to 
the  domination  of  giant  polyps  and  titanic  star¬ 


fish  without  a  slight  remonstrance  which  we 
consign  to  the  obsenrity  of  a  note,*  we  only 
here  add  that  Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune  are 
condemned  to  the  same  watery  fate  with  Jupi¬ 
ter,  and  are  tenanted  by  like  creatures.  We 
will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  opinion  that  the 
disks  of  those  planets  lighter  than  water  are 
mere  gaseous  envelopes  or  atmospheres  sur¬ 
rounding  a  smaller  watery  nucleus.  Our  author 
thus  sums  up  his  inferences  concerning  the  solar 
system : — 

....  All  these  phenomena  concur  in 
making  it  appear  probable  that  the  earth  is 
placed  in  that  region  of  the  solar  system  in 
which  the  planet-forming  powers  are  most  vig¬ 
orous  and  potent — between  the  region  of  per¬ 
manent  nebulous  vaporf  and  the  region  of  mere 
shreds  and  specks  of  planetary  matter  such  as 
are  the  sattelites  and.  the  planetoidal  group. 
And  from  these  views,  finally,  it  follows  that 
the  earth  is  really  the  largest  planetary  body 
in  the  solar  system  [can  we  admit  this?]  The 
vast  globes  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  Uranus  and 
Neptune,  which  roll  far  above  her,  are  still 
only  huge  masses  of  cloud  and  vapor,  water 

and  air . This  region  only  is  fit 

to  be  a  domestic  hearth,  a  seat  of  habitation  ; 
and  in  this  region  is  placed  the  largest  solid 
globe  of  our  system  ;  and  on  this  glob^,  by  a 
series  of  creative  operations  entirely  difl'erent 
from  any  of  those  which  separated  the  solid 
from  the  vaporous,  the  cold  from  the  hot,  the 
moist  from  the  dry,  have  been  established  in 
succession,  plants,  animals,  and  man. 

Two  of  the  longest  chapters  in  the  work  are 
devoted  to  the  nature  of  the  fixed  stars  and  ne- 
bulse,  and  to  the  inquiry  whether  they  have 
planets  circulating  round  and  amongst  them, 
which  may  be  the  seats  of  life  and  intelligence. 
The  grounds  for  discussing  this  question  are  so 
exceedingly  vague  and  remote,  when  we  have 
first  to  presume  planets  and  then  to  presume 
inhabitants,  that  we  shall,  with  due  regard  to 
the  limits  of  this  article,  and  to  the  other  argu¬ 
ments  we  have  not  yet  touched  upon,  discuss 
them  very  summarily.  Indeed  the  main  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  such  a  conjecture  is  not  prop¬ 
erly  astronomical  but  metaphysical,  that  the 
realms  of  space  W'ould  not  be  so  richly  peopled 
with  light-giving  bodies  if  these  suns  had  not 
planets  to  warm  and  illumine,  and  these  plan¬ 
ets  had  not  tenants  to  “  bless  the  useful  light.” 
We  shall  return  to  this  argument  presently. 

Our  author  does  not,  we  think,  touch  on  the 

*  In  assnming  Jupiter  to  be  a  mase  of  water  on  ae 
count  of  bis  lower  density,  and  a  certain  approximation 
to  the  density  of  water  under  compression,  onr  author 
seems  to  leave  out  of  account  the  tact  that  ^tnrn  is 
much  less  dense  still  (as  light  as  cork),  leaving  us  deToid 
of  any  such  analogy,  and  leaving  ns  the  alternative  of 
supposing  the  matter  to  be  solid,  but  with  a  porous  or 
cavernous  structure,  or  a  6uid  lighter  than  water  such 
as  is  in  no  case  found  except  in  minute  quantities,  and 
then,  we  believe,  always  derived  from  organic  bodies  on 
the  earth’s  surface.  Of  these  two  suppositions  the  for¬ 
mer  seems  natural  and  consistent,  the  latter  forced  and 
improbable.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  in  which  creation 
shows  more  boundless  resource  than  in  giving  varied 
tuxture  to  the  same  solid  ingredients.  A  fluid  sphere  also 
has,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  greater  tendency  to  be 
rendered  dense  by  the  pressure  of  its  parts  than  a  solid 
one,  whose  rigidxijf  opposes  an  additional  force  to  com¬ 
pression  besides  its  elasticity.  Let  us  admit  that  the 
belts  of  Jupiter  prove  an  atmosphere  and  clouds,  this 
only  implies  a  terraqueouM  globe  like  our  own. 

But  our  author  seems  himself  to  have  perceived  an  ob¬ 
vious  difficulty  his  theory  of  Jupiter  after  be  bad  com¬ 
pleted  it,  and  adds  his  defence  in  a  note.  It  will  be  seen 
that  all  the  reasoning  as  to  Jupiter  and  his  inhabitants 
infers  that  his  mass  is^^  water.  But  how  shall  water 
remain  fluid  in  a  climate  so  intolerably  severe  that  the 
author  persuades  us  that  it  is  wholly  incapable  of  sus¬ 
taining  beings  possessing  the  vitality  of  man,  or  even 
the  higher  order  of  brutes  ?  The  water  then  must  be  ice. 
If  so,  what  become  of  our  polyps  and  marine  monsters  ? 
And  as  Ice,  a  tolerably  hard,  brittle  solid  [notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  plasticity  with  which  modem  glacialists  endow 
it],  is  lighter  than  water,  does  not  this  iUelf  remind  us 
that  rareness  i«  no  attribute  of  fluidity,  that  consistenoe 
is  congruous  with  a  low  density  f 

f  In  allusion  to  Humboldt’s  idea,  that  the  zodiacal 
light  is  a  nebnloua  disk  surrounding  the  sun. 
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question  of  the  possibility  of  the  sun  being 
itself  inhabited.  We  know  that  even  philoso¬ 
phers  of  name  have  not  shrunk  from  entertain¬ 
ing  so  startling  an  hypothesis.  Even  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Herschel,  whose  authority  and  sagacity 
cannot  be  questioned,  inclined  strongly  to  this 
belief,  and  showed  how  the  inhabitants  might 
be  screened  from  the  glare  of  the  superincum¬ 
bent  and  exterior  atmosphere  of  light  and  heat. 
His  commentator  and  biographer,  M.  Arago, 
evidently  leans  to  the  same  opinion,  which  he 
considers  to  be  “almost  generally  adopted;” 
whilst  he  cites  in  piquant  contrast  the  histori¬ 
cal  fact  that  one  of  the  first  supporters  of  this 
(ancient)  theory  in  modern  times  was  a  certain 
Dr.  Elliot,  who  being  charged  at  the  Old  Bai¬ 
ley,  in  1787,  with  the  murder  of  a  lady,  his 
counsel  urged,  in  proof  of  insanity,  his  enter¬ 
taining  the  very  same  opinion  which,  a  few 
years  later,  Herschel  broached  in  the  Philo¬ 
sophical  Trantactiont.  The  story  of  Dr.  Elliot, 
may  be  found  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of 
that  period.  Now  this  curious  history  may  be 
quoted  as  a  strong  proof  of  the  instinctive  be¬ 
lief  of  man  in  the  diffusion,  if  not  of  his  species, 
at  least  of  its  analogues. 

The  author  of  The  Plurality  q/  Worlds 
(once  more  we  take  exception  to  the  title)  does 
not  indulge  in  the  easy  task  of  showing  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  such  a  belief ;  but  proceeds,  with 
his  usual  ingenuity,  to  draw  arguments  from 
the  stores  of  modern  science  to  throw  doubt 
even  on  the  almost  universally  admitted  simi¬ 
larity  of  stars  to  our  sun.  He  adduces  their  di¬ 
verse  color,  and  the  varying  brightness  of  some 
of  them,  their  occasional  (though  exceedingly 
rare)  disappearance  from  the  sky ;  and  the  still 
rarer  apparition  of  others,  in  proof  that  things 
go  on  in  these  regions  in  a  turbulent  and  unset¬ 
tled  manner,  unfitted  for  the  stability  of  plane¬ 
tary  systems,  or  for  the  well-being  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  ;  and  with  reference  to  the  nebulse, 
he  defends  at  great  length  the  opinion  that  they 
are  not  (even  in  the  case  where  they  have  been 
apparently  “  resolved  ”  into  stars  by  powerful 
telescopes)  composed  of  individual  compact  lu¬ 
minaries  or  suns,  but  of  diffuse  phosphorescent 
matter,  like  the  tails  of  comets — the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  absolute  chaos  which  w'e  can  well 
imgagine. 

We  do  not  deny  considerable  weight  to  that 
argument  for  a  specific  nebulous  matter,  which 
arises  from  astronomical  reasons  for  the  belief 
that  these  strangely  congregated  bodies  are  not 
immeasurably  remote  from  the  sphere  of  the 
brighter  stars,  though  we  think  that  the  author 
might  have  allowed  more  weight  to  the  opinion 
that  the  vast  majority  of  stars  visible  to  ordi¬ 
nary  telescopes  really  and  closely  resemble  our 
sun,  even  to  the  fact  (the  ascertainment  of 
which  is  one  of  the  most  curious  and  surprising 
results  of  the  last  few  years)  that  the  masses 
of  the  double  stars  are  not  very  different  from 
that  of  the  sun ;  whilst  the  existence  of  double 
stars  seems  not  a  proof  of  heterogeneity,  as 
our  author  believes,  but  rather  of  the  plen- 
teousnesB  of  contrivance  delighting  in  variety 
as  well  as  in  analogy,  which  is  elsewhere  in  the 
volume  before  ns  so  ably  defended.  The  evi¬ 
dence,  however,  on  the  main  point  in  question, 
to  be  obtained  from  sidereal  worlds,  seems  so 
slight  and  hypothetical,  that  we  should  relin¬ 
quish  it  without  much  resistance.  The  only 
topic  on  which  we  are  really  disposed  to  remon¬ 


strate  is  the  thorough-going  adhesion  which  our 
author  gives  (p.  199)  not  only  to  the  nebular 
hypothesis  as  applied  by  the  elder  Herschel 
and  Laplace,  to  the  starry  world,  but  by  the 
latter  to  the  evolution  of  our  solar  system  out 
of  a  revolving  cloud  of  solar  matter,  gradually 
shrinking  by  cooling  and  throwing  off  in  the 
process  rings  or  shreds  of  matter  which  ulti¬ 
mately  became  planets  with  their  revolving 
train  of  satellites,  and  which  finally  in  the  last 
age  of  the  world  condensed  into  the  substantial 
I  sun,  which  serenely  governs  the  progeny  born 
of  his  own  body.  We  own  that  in  an  age  when 
science  is  proverbially  chary  of  unproved  hy¬ 
potheses,  the  partial  acceptance  of  this  strange 
cosmogony — (the  wildest  imagining  which  ever 
emerged  from  the  brain  of  a  mathematician) — 
has  appeared  to  us  an  accountable  delusion : 
whilst  we  fear  that  the  adhesion  to  it  of  a  writer 
whose  opinions  evidently  carry  with  them  no 
inconsiderable  weight,  and  whose  acquaintance 
with  almost  all  branches  of  science  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  should  give  it  an  additional  currency  to 
that  which  it  has  (in  this  country)  received 
from  some  popular  but  superficial  authors  ;  on 
the  other  hand,' we  derive  comfort  from  the  con¬ 
sideration,  that  in  this  instance  it  is  a  mere 
physical  extravagance,  and  is  associated  with 
solid  an  A  reverential  views  of  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  with  which  it  has  generally  hitherto 
been,  in  a  marked  degree,  dissociated. 

II.  We  have  now  dwelt  longer  than  we  in¬ 
tended  or  wished  on  the  part  of  this  remarka¬ 
ble  book,  from  which  we  most  differ  and  in 
which  we  find  least  to  commend ;  but  the  im¬ 
portance  and  directness  of  the  astronomical  ar¬ 
gument  make  it  qnitc  impossible  to  pass  it 
lightly  by.  The  lemainiag  arguments,  so  far 
as  they  go,  have  our  hearty  assent,  and  we  shall 
try  briefly  to  state  their  nature. 

The  argument  from  geology  is  a  very  ingeni¬ 
ous  and  striking  one,  and  so  far  as  we  know, 
new  ;  and,  considered  as  a  quasi-theological 
argument,  based  on  the  admission  and  assump¬ 
tion  of  periods  of  geological  change,  sufliciently 
vast  to  satisfy  the  most  docile  pupil  of  Hutton 
and  Lyell,  claims  especial  notice.  The  flfth 
chapter  contains  an  able  exposition  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  geological  evidence  as  read  by  the  mo¬ 
derns  ;  the  proofs  of  the  absolutely  modem  ap¬ 
pearance  of  man  upon  the  surface  of  this  earth  ; 
of  the  vast  depth  and  variety  of  the  strata  con¬ 
taining  the  relics  of  former  and  different  crea- 
I  tions  of  animals  which  in  succession  have  peo¬ 
pled  the  globe  before  it  contained  one  rational 
inhabitant ;  of  the  evident  slowness  with  which 
these  formations  were  individually  built  up ; 
the  numbers  of  buried  generations  of  animals 
contained  even  in  a  small  depth ;  and  the  grad¬ 
ually-increasing  simplicity  of  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  forms  as  we  descend,  until  we  approach 
the  very  horizon  of  life,  where  even  the  slight¬ 
est  traces  of  the  simplest  forms  of  organic  crea¬ 
tures  disappear,  as  the  researches  of  Sir  Roder¬ 
ick  Murchison  demonstrate.  All  this  Is  de¬ 
scribed  with  great  power  and  conciseness,  and 
the  irresistible  conclusion  is  urged  with  the 
force  of  demonstration,  that  these  successive 
formations,  complete  in  themselves,  and  almost 
distinct  as  regards  their  entombed  relics  from 
those  adjoining,  represent  in  the  great  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  our  globe  periods  each  as  vast,  many  of 
them  probably  much  vaster  than  that  through¬ 
out  which  man  and  the  lower  tribes,  as  they 


now  exist,  have  peopled  the  new  surface  of  the 
grass-grown  grave-yard  on  which  they  tread ; 
indeed  their  past  sojourn  appears  incomparably 
the  shortest  period  of  all ;  since  the  interments 
of  existing  species  scarcely  penetrate  skin-deep 
the  crust  of  this  mighty  earth  of  ours.  We 
must  refer  to  the  chapter  itself  for  an  interest¬ 
ing  exposition  of  these  great  facts,  coupled  with 
a  resolute  espousal  of  the  principle  that  the  di¬ 
verse  population  of  successive  strata  must  have 
been  introduced  per  saltum,  or  less  probably 
by  a  graduated  dropping  in  of  new  species,  by 
a  process  inexplicable,  inconceivable,  by  any 
process  of  which  man  has  had  experience  as  a 
“law  of  nature,”  and  which  we  can  only 
ascribe  to  an  immediate  interposition  of  the 
Creator. 

The  admission  of  these  facts  us  facts  is  not 
new,  even  among  divines ;  and  it  deserves  no¬ 
tice  that  that  manly  thinker,  Thomas  Chalmers, 
was  really  the  first,  who,  years  before  Bridge- 
Water  Treatises  were  thought  of,*  and  before 
the  geological  argument  had  attained  anything 
like  the  force  and  completeness  it  now  has, 
happily  reconciled  the  narrative  of  Moses  and 
the  demonstrated  truths  of  science,  by  admit¬ 
ting  the  existence  of  a  period  of  indefinite  ex¬ 
tent  between  the  state  of  things  described  in 
the  two  first  verses  of  Genesis  as  existing  “  in 
the  beginning,”  and  the  commencement  of  the 
mighty  series  of  creative  works  recorded  in  the 
third  and  following  verses. 

All  this  being  so,  the  application  made  by  our 
essayist  of  these  admissions  to  the  question  of 
the  limits  of  a  rational  population  in  the  uni¬ 
verse  of  God,  is  to  the  following  effect : — The 
earth  is  indeed  but  a  point  in  space  ;  yet  why 
should  it  not  be  the  sole  abode  of  man  ?  For 
man’s  abode  here  is  as  short  compared  to  the 
existence  of  the  earth,  and  even  its  habitation 
by  other  races,  as  the  dimensions  of  our  globe 
arc  small  compared  to  the  celestial  spaces.  If 
the  end  of  the  universe  be  that  man  alone 
should  dwell  in  every  part  of  it,  and  enjoy  it ; 
if  the  marvels  of  creation  are  anomalies  unless 
there  be  rational  beings  to  behold  them,  bow 
reconcile  this  to  the  unquestionable  truth  that 
during  countless  ages  no  being  more  intelligent 
than  the  lizard  or  the  tortoise  peopled  this 
planet  or  rejoiced  in  the  providential  care  of  its 
Makeif? 

But  let  our  author  speak  for  himself.  Com- 
(•■ing  the  scales  of  Time  and  Space,  he 
says  : — 

If,  for  the  sake  of  giving  definiteness  to  our 
notions,  we  were  to  assume  that  the  numbers 
which  express  the  antiquity  of  these  four  peri¬ 
ods —  the  present  organic  condition  of  the 
earth  ;  tertiary  period  of  geolo^sts,  which  pre¬ 
ceded  that ;  the  secondary  penod,  which  was 
anterior  to  that ;  and  the  primary  period, 
which  preceded  the  secondary,  were  on  the  same 
scale  as  the  numbers  which  express  these  four 
magnitudes :  the  magnitude  of  the  earth  ;  that 
of  the  solar  system  as  compared  to  the  earth  ; 
the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed  stars,  compared 
with  the  solar  system,  and  the  distance  of  the 
most  remote  nebulse  compared  with  the  nearest 
fixed  stars — there  is  in  the  evidence  which  geo¬ 
logical  science  offers  nothing  to  contradict  such 
an  assumption. 

I  After  au  interesting  discussion,  into  which 
we  cannot  here  enter,  tending  to  show  the  im- 
measuiable  and  ungraduated  superiority  of  the 
human  race  to  the  lower  animals,  rendering 

•  This  was  pointed  out  te  the  writer  of  this  article  by 
Dr.  Chalmers  nimself  in  an  old  volume  of  [he  believes]  the 
Christian  Instructor. 
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the  haman  epoch  of  the  earth’s  history  differ¬ 
ent  from  all  other  epochs,”  the  absence  of 
“  progression  ”  in  human  nature,  and  various 
kindred  topics,  he  thus  proceeds  : — 

Here,  then,  we  are  brought  to  the  view  which, 
it  would  seem,  offers  a  complete  reply  to  the 
difficulty  which  astronomical  discoveries  ap¬ 
peared  to^ place  in  the  way  of  religion  :  the 
difficulty  of  the  opinion  that  man,  occupying 
this  speck  of  earth,  which  is  but  an  atom  in  the 
universe,  surrounded  by  millions  of  other 
globes,  larger,  and  to  appearance  nobler  than 
that  which  be  inhabits,  should  be  the  object  of 
his  peculiar  care  and  guardianship,  of  tbe  favor 
and  government  of  the  Creator  of  All,  in  the 
way  in  which  religion  teaches  that  He  is.  For 
we  6nd  that  man  bas  occupied  but  an  atom  of 
time,  as  he  has  occupied  but  an  atom  iu  space  ; 
that,  as  he  is  surrounded  by  myriads  of  globes 
which  may,  like  this,  be  tbe  habitation  of  living 
things,  so  be  has  been  preceded  on  this  earth 
by  myriads  of  generations  of  living  things,  not 
possibly  or  probably  only,  but  certainly  ;  and 
yet  that,  comparing  his  history  with  theirs,  he 
has  been — certainly  has  been  fitted  to  be— -the 
object  of  the  care  and  guardianship,  of  tne  favor 
and  government  of  the  master  and  governor  of 
ail,  in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  any¬ 
thing  which  it  is  possible  to  believe  with  regard 
to  the  countless  generations  of  brute  creatures 
which  have  gone  before  him.  ...  If  the 
planets  may  be  seats  of  life,  we  know  that  the 
seas,  which  have  given  birth  to  our  mountains, 
were  tbe  seats  of  life.  If  the  stars  may  have 
huudreds  of  systems  of  tenanted  planets  rolling 
round  them,  we  know  that  the  secondary  group 
of  rucks  does  contain  hundreds  of  tenanted 
beds  witnessing  of  as  mauy  systems  of  organic 
creation.  If  the  nebulic  may  be  planetary  sys 
terns  in  the  course  of  formation,  we  know  that 
the  primary  and  transition  rucks  either  show  us 
the  earth  in  tbe  course  of  formation,  as  tbe 
future  Seat  of  life,  or  exhibit  such  life  as  already 
begun. 

One  other  short  extract  from  this  interesting 
and  powertully-written  sixth  chapter,  and  we 
must  pass  on  : — 

The  analogy  of  nature  (from  geological  his¬ 
tory)  appears  tube  that  there  should  be  infe¬ 
rior  as  well  as  superior  provinces  in  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  that  the  inferior  may  occupy  an  im¬ 
mensely  larger  portion  of  time  than  tbe  supe 
rior ;  why  not,  then,  of  space  ?  The  intelli¬ 
gent  part  of  creation  is  thrust  into  tbe  compass 
of  a  few  years  in  the  course  of  myriads  of  ages ; 
why  not,  then,  into  the  compass  of  a  few  miles 
in  the  expanse  of  systems  ?  .  .  .  If  the  earth 
was  for  ages  a  turbid  abyss  of  lava  and  of  mud, 
why  may  not  Mars  or  Saturn  be  so  still  ?  If  the 
germs  of  life  were  gradually  and  at  long  inter¬ 
vals  inserted  in  the  terrestrial  slime,  why  may 
they  not  be  just  inserted  or  not  yet  inserted  in 
Jupiter  f  .  .  .  We  say,  therefore,  that  the 
example  of  geology  refutes  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  supposed  analogy  of  one  part  of  the 
universe  with  another,  and  suggests  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  force  of  analogy  better 
known  may  tend  in  the  opposite  direction. 

II.  The  argument  from  zoology,  and  other 
orginic  sciences,  inquires  how  far  we  are  enti. 
tied  to  extend  the  argument  for  Design,  upon 
which  natural  theologians  justly  rest  so  much, 
from  the  condition  of  our  earth  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  other  planets,  from  the  ends  and 
purposes  which  the  providential  arrangements 
of  our  globe  present,  to  infer  ends  and  purposes 
in  the  formation  of  other  globes  having  a  gen¬ 
eral  similarity  to  ours.  The  organic  sciences 
which  have  ever  been  justly  considered  in  the 
first  rank  as  proving  design,  may  fairly  be  cited 
in  evidence  as  to  the  degree  of  analogy  exist¬ 
ing  between  one  part  and  another  of  the  same 
group  of  natural  objects.  The  whole  discussion 
of  the  eleventh  chapter  merits  notice,  and  is 
probably  the  most  interesting  and  original  in 
the  book  before  ns.  It  is  written  with  great 


vigor  and  eloquence,  and  even  if  it  should  fail 
to  convince  any  as  to  the  immediate  question  of 
the  Plurality  of  Worlds,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be 
otherwise  than  highly  profitable  to  those  who 
wish  to  derive  from  natural  theology  its  proper 
and  reasonable  (though  limited)  aid,  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  Divine  truth,  and  who  are  wil¬ 
ling  for  this  purpose  to  study  nature  and  its 
laws  as  they  really  find  them,  and  not,  with  a 
short  sighted  policy  to  select  what  suits  their 
foregone  conclusions,  and  shuffle  away  the  rest. 

Who  knows  the  design  of  the  universe  as  it 
existed  in  the  mind  of  Omnipotence,  when 

He  took  the  golden  composes  ♦  *  •  ♦ 
*«*«««**«  IQ  circiixnKcribe 
This  universe  and  all  created  things? 

How  vain  the  hope  to  fathom  mysteries  so  in¬ 
scrutable  I  Some  fragments,  indeed,  of  the 
great  design,  some  of  the  more  immediate  and 
special  adaptations  of  means  to  their  ends,  are 
disclosed  with  perfect  and  convincing  evidence. 
The  eye  to  see,  and  tbe  ear  to  bear,  and  the 
mind  of  man  to  know,  these  are  proofs  of  Di¬ 
vine  intention  which  appeal  with  almost  equal 
force  to  the  intellect  of  the  child  and  the  phi¬ 
losopher  ;  and  it  has  often  seemed  to  us  that 
the  most  labored  arguments  go  little  farther. 
How  easy.  On  the  other  baud,  to  confront  every 
fact  for  which  we  can  account  by  our  miserably 
imperfect  understanding  of  what  is  wise,  and 
fit,  and  desirable,  by  others  which  are  not  only 
absolutely  unintelligible  to  us,  but  which  go  in 
direct  contradiction  to  man's  mode  of  effecting 
his  ends  ?  Fontenelle,  in  his  entertaining  Dia- 
tof(Uts  on  the  Plurality  of  W'or/t/s,  relates  how 
Alpbonso,  king  of  Castile,  a  more  ardent  than 
pious  astronomer,  declared  that  such  was  the 
intricacy  of  the  apparent  motions  of  the  hea 
venly  bodies,  he  could  himself  have  recom¬ 
mended  a  simpler  and  better  plan  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  This  was  some  600  years  since ;  but 
every  age  has  its  Alphonsos.  The  complica- 
tiou  which  he  fancied,  proved  to  be  only  in  his 
own  mind,  and  in  the  imperfect  knowledge  of 
his  age.  Copernicus  removed  most  of  it — Kep 
ler  more ;  Newton  demonstrated  that  an  un¬ 
dreamed  of  harmony  pervaded  the  whole  ;  and 
Newton’s  successors  down  to  tbe  passing  year, 
have  discovered,  in  the  midst  of  seeming  diver¬ 
sity  and  irregularity,  proofs  not  only  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  simplicity  of  law  but  of  a  self-cor¬ 
recting  adaptation,  which  insures  unlimited 
stability  and  permanence  in  a  system  of  which 
old  Alphonso  desired  to  have  the  mending. 
Each  age  judges  of  the  Almighty’s  works  by  the 
measure  of  its  partial  apprehension.  We  fancy 
an  end  which  He  must  have  had  in  view  when 
He  made  the  world  ;  it  may  be  Utility,  or  Sim¬ 
plicity,  or  Happiness.  All  these,  no  doubt, 
are  ends,  or  means  to  ends.  “  Lo  1  these  are 
parts  of  His  ways but  are  they,  can  they 
possibly  be  (consistently  with  what  we  see 
around  us),  each  a  single  and  absorbing  end  ? 
They  are  parts  of  the  great  design  ;  but  what 
is  the  great  design  7 

Such  inquiries  and  reflections  as  these  are 
embodied  in  tbe  portion  of  the  work  relative  to 
organic  creation  which  we  are  now  considering. 
The  design  of  the  greatest  possible  utility,  the 
greatest  possible  simplicity,  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  happiness,  is  commonly  assumed  as  the 
basis  of  reasoning  about  the  populonsness  of 
space.  The  inquiry  as  to  how  far  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  such  final  causes  as  these  is  applicable 
to  other  and  more  accessible  parts  of  creation 


is  here  discussed.  Do  we  not  find  in  tbe  ar¬ 
rangements  of  animals  and  plants  means  intro¬ 
duced  which  result  in  no  end  of  visible  useful¬ 
ness,  and  certain  results  whieh  appear  to  us 
pernicious  rather  than  the  reverse?  Do  we 
not  find  prodigality,  such  as  man  would  call 
waste  and  elaboration,  where  we  should  pre¬ 
fer  simplicity  7  Are  there  not  ends  unseen  and 
unimagiued  by  us  which  have  guided  the  plans 
of  creation — the  designs  of  the  Creator? 

The  beautiful  c  rivances  (rays  our  author) 
which  exist  in  the  skeleton  of  man,  and  tbe 
contrivances  possessing  tbe  same  kind  of  beauty 
in  the  skeleton  of  a  sparrow,  do  not  appear  to 
any  rea-sonable  person  less  beautiful  because 
the  skeleton  of  a  man  and  of  a  sparrow  have 
an  agreement  hone  f<>r  bone,  for  which  we  see 
no  reason,  and  which  appears  to  us  to  answer 
no  purpose. 

The  fine  design  of  the  human  band  and  arm 
is  not  less  admirable,  he  goes  on  to  say,  because 
we  trace  it  in  a  rudimentary  and  abortive  shape 
in  the  pig,  horse,  or  seal ;  or  the  provision  for 
suckling  in  the  female,  because  we  find  analo¬ 
gous  manifestations  in  tbe  cetacea  and  in  male 
animals,  where  it  is  absolutely  useless,  so  far  as 
we  s»-e. 

Why  should  so  large  a  portiou  of  tbe  animal 
kingdom,  intended,  as  it  seems,  for  such  diffe¬ 
rent  fields  of  life  and  modes  of  living — beasts, 
birds  and  ashes — still  have  a  skeleton 'of  the 
same  plan,  and  even  of  tbe  same  parts,  bone 

for  bone  7  .  .  .  We  cannot  tell . 

We  must  be  content  to  say  that  we  do  not 
know,  and  therefore  t«  leave  this  feature  in  the 
structure  of  animals  out  of  our  argument  tor 

design . That  plan  is  not  of  itself  a 

proof  of  design  ;  it  is  something  in  addition  to 
the  proofs  of  design  ;  a  general  law  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  creation,  established,  it  may  be,  lor  some 
other  reason. 

Since  this  extraordinary  feature  of  a  uuiform 
j  plan  is  common,  not  only  to  the  animal  creation 
as  it  now  is,  but  to  those  previous  creations 
which  heralded  the  prt  sent  order  of  things,  an 
argument  of  providential  forethought — design 
it  may  surely  be  called,  though  it  be  one  in¬ 
scrutable  by  man — thence  arises,  which  in  point 
of  interest  yields  to  none  in  the  whole  range  of 
natural  theology.  It  is  thus  stated  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Owen : — 

The  recognition  of  an  ideal  examplar  for  the 
vertebrated  animals  proves  that  the  knowledge 
of  such  a  being  as  man  must  have  existed  before 
man  appeared.  For  the  Divine  mind  which 
planned  the  archetype  also  foreknew  all  its 
modifications.  The  archetypal  idea  was  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  flesh  under  divers  modifications 
upon  this  planet  long  prior  to  the  existence  of 
those  animal  species  which  actually  exempli¬ 
fy  it. 

We  shall  now  see  how  our  author  applies 
these  considerations  to  the  case  in  hand.  We 
must  select  one  or  two  from  the  ingenious  and 
forcible  illustrations  which  crowd  the  latter 
pages  of  his  volume.  Here  is  the  answer  to 
the  general  and  most  plausible  arg^ument  for 
the  “Plurality,”  arising  from  the  analogous 
form,  position,  and  motions  of  the  other  planets 
to  our  own: — 

In  the  plan  of  creation  we  have  a  profusion 
of  examples  where  similar  visible  structures 
do  not  answer  a  similar  purpose  ;  where,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  the  structure  answers  no  purpose 
in  many  cases,  but  exists,  as  we  may  say,  for 
the  sake  of  similarity,  the  similarity  being  a 
general  law,  the  result,  it  would  seem,  of  a 
creative  energy,  which  is  wider  in  its  operation 
than  the  particular  purpose.  Such  examples 
are,  as  we  have  said,  the  finger-bones  which  are 
packed  into  the  hoofs  of  a  horse,  or  the  paps 
and  nipples  of  a  male  animal.  Now,  the  spec- 
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tator  recollecting  such  cases,  might  say,  I  know 
not  that  the  earui  is  inhabited ;  no  doubt  Mars 
and  Jupiter  are  a  good  deal  like  the  earth,  but 
are  they  inhabited  ?  They  look  like  the  terres¬ 
trial  breast  of  nature ;  but  are  they  realW  nurs¬ 
ing  breasts?  Do  they,  like  that,  give  food  to 
living  offspring?  Or  are  they  the  mere  images 
of  such  breasts? — male  teats,  dry  of  all  nutri¬ 
tive  power? — sports,  or  rather  over-works  of 
nature ;  marks  of  a  wider  law  than  the  needs 
of  mother  earth  require  ?  Many  sketches  of  a 
design,  of  which  only  one  w:  s  to  be  executed  ? 
Man^  specimens  of  the  preparatory  process  of 
making  a  planet  of  which  only  one  was  to  be 
carried  out  in  the  making  of  a  world?  Such 
questions  might  naturally  occur  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  the  course  of  creation  in  gene¬ 
ral;  even  before  ho  remarked  the  features 
which  tend  to  show  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn, 
that  Venus  and  Mercury  have  not  been  devel¬ 
oped  into  peopled  worlds  like  our  earth. 

If  it  now  be  objected  that  nature  never  works 
in  vain ;  that  so  many  failures  could  not  be 
needed  by  the  inexperience  of  the  Divine  Ar¬ 
chitect  ;  that  to  suppose  them  is  to  stigmatize 
the  admirable  sufficiency  of  the  means  always 
at  His  command  with  the  imperfection  ever  at¬ 
tending  human  endeavor.  How  shall  we  an¬ 
swer  such  an  objection  ? 

“  We  reply,”  says  our  reasoncr,  “  that  to 
work  in  vain  in  the  sense  of  producing  means 
of  life  which  are  not  used,  embryos  which  are 
never  vivified,  germs  which  are  not  developed, 
is  so  far  from  being  contrary  to  the  usual  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  nature,  that  it  is  an  operation  which 
is  constantly  going  on  in  every  part  of  nature.” 
A  single  fish,  it  has  been  calculated,  spawns  two 
hundred  millions  of  eggs,  which,  if  all  vivified, 
as,  by  the  laws  of  nature,  they  seemingly  might 
be,  would  people  liberally  the  entire  ocetms  of 
the  world  with  that  species.  So  of  the  seeds 
of  plants.  “  When  we  see  a  field  of  thistles 
shed  it  downy  seeds  upon  the  wind,  so  that  they 
roll  away  like  a  cloud,  what  a  vast  host  of  pos¬ 
sible  thistles  are  they  1”  Mercifully  the  primi¬ 
tive  curse  of  the  ground  is  tempered  by  the 
natural  law,  abating  [productiveness  and  vital¬ 
ity.  So,  still  more  conspicuous  is  the  "  por¬ 
tentous”  prolificness  of  insects,  which,  if  ma¬ 
tured,  would  redder  the  earth  unendurable  as  a 
habitation ;  but  of  which  “  incomparably  the 
greatest  number  end  os  they  began,  mere 
ovules,  marks  of  mere  possibility,  of  vitality 
frustrated.” 

So  far,  then,  as  this  analogy  goes.  If  the  earth 
alone  of  all  the  planetary  harvest  has  been  a 
fertile  seed  of  creation — if  the  terrestrial  em¬ 
bryo  have  alone  been  evolved  in  life,  while  all 
the  other  masses  have  remained  barren  and 
dead — we  have  in  this  nothing  which  wo  need 
regard  as  an  unprecedented  waste,  an  improb¬ 
able  prodigality,  an  unusual  failure  in  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  nature ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such 
a  single  case  of  success  among  many  of  failure, 
is  exactly  the  order  of  nature  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  life.  It  is  quite  agreeable  to  analogy 
that  the  solar  system,  of  which  the  flowers  are 
not  many,  should  have  borne  but  one  fertile  '' 
flower.  One  in  eight,  or  in  twice  eight,  reared 
into  such  wondrous  fertility  as  belongs  to  the 
earth,  is  an  abundant  produce,  compared  with 
the  result  in  the  most  fertile  provinces  of  na¬ 
ture.  And  even  if  any  number  of  tho  fixed 
stars  were  also  found  to  be  barren  fiowers  of 
the  sky — objects,  however  beautiful,  yet  not 
sources  of  life  or  development,  wo  need  not 
think  the  powers  of  creation  waked  or  frustra¬ 
te,  thrown  away  or  perverted.  One  such  fer¬ 
tile  result  as  the  earth,  with  all  its  hosts  of 
plants  and  animals,  and  especially  with  man — 
an  intelligent  being  to  stand  at  the  head  of 
those  hosts — is  a  worthy  and  sufficient  produce, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge  of  the  Creator’s  ways 
by  analogy  of  all  but  universal  scheme. 


We  need  not  stbp  to  point  out  what  there  is 
of  misleading  and  even  of  dangerous  in  analo¬ 
gies  gathered  from  organic  life  with  reference 
to  cosmical  arrangements ;  for  the  author  de¬ 
votes  a  paragraph  to  the  subject  which  we  have 
not  room  to  quote.  We  have,  perhaps,  succeed¬ 
ed  in  giving  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  reason¬ 
ing  employed  in  this  part  of  the  work,  which 
we  conceive  is  not  only  interesting  as  to  the 
immediate  question,  but  also  as  freeing  the 
general  argument  of  natural  theology  from 
some  of  the  shackles  with  which  it  has  com¬ 
monly  been  trammelled.  We  had  marked  seve¬ 
ral  other  passages  of  this  eleventh  chapter  for 
quotation,  but  find  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  Itself. 

IV.  The  argument  a  priori  os  to  the  popu- 
lousness  of  space  derived  from  the  nature  of 
man  and  his  relation  to  the  Deity  is  not  sepa¬ 
rated  in  the  essay  before  us  from  the  other  ar¬ 
guments  ;  indeed  we  must  repeat  that  we  have 
to  a  certain  extent  rearranged  the  matter  with 
a  view  to  its  more  concise  exposition.  Of  this 
I  last  argument  we  shall  speak  briefly,  not  only 
because  of  our  lessening  space,  but  also  of  its 
I  more  technically  theological  character.  It 
might  again  be  subdivided  into  two,  as  bearing 
I  on  Natural  Religion  and  on  Revelation.  It  is 
the  latter  of  these  considerations  which  has 
chiefly  been  dwelt  upon  by  Dr.  Chalmers  in  his 
well-known  astronomical  discourses,  of  which 
(unexpectedly  we  own)  our  opinion  has  been 
enhanced  rather  than  the  contrary  on  a  fresh 
perusal.  The  fallen  state  of  man,  and  tho  as¬ 
tonishing  provision  of  Omnipotent  love  and 
mercy  for  his  restoration,  unquestionably  offer 
a  barrier  in  the  way  of  extending  the  analogy 
of  the  population  of  our  planet  to  the  popula¬ 
tions  of  other  planets  or  systems.  On  the  oth- 
I  er  hand,  admitting  that  populousness  as  a  foot, 

I  it  has  been  urged  by  freethinkers  as  an  objeo- 
I  tion  to  the  credibility  of  the  Christian  revela- 
[tion.  Dr.  Chalmers,  admitting  tho  plurality 
of  worlds,  denies  the  force  of  tho  infidel’s  ob- 
jjoction;  our  author,  aiming  to  show  tho  base¬ 
lessness  or  extreme  dubiety  of  the  belief  in 
that  as  a  physical  fact,  of  course  cuts  away  the 
ground  under  the  same  objection ;  and  pushing 
his  reasoning  a  step  farther,  assumes  at  once 
tho  truth  of  Christianity,  and  draws  therefrom 
a  confirmation  of  the  physical  doctrine  which 
ho  upholds. 

The  argument  from  Natural  Religion,  again, 
is  based  on  the  infinite  (literally  infinite)  supe¬ 
riority  of  importance  of  the  human  soul  above 
all  and  every  other  creature  of  tho  whole  uni- 
verso.  A  man  stands  altogether  apart  from 
the  brute  creation.  There  is  (morally  speak¬ 
ing)  no  gradation  whatever  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  Man’s  eternal  destinies,  and  even  his 
intellectual  and  spiritual  nature  (it  is  argued) ! 
are  endowments  so  unique  that  we  may  well 
believe  that  they  have  not  been  squandered 
with  tho  profusoneis  which  wo  witness  in  the 
distribution  of  physical  forces,  of  light  for  ex¬ 
ample,  or  even  of  mere  brute  life.  Man  by  his 
nature  was  meant  to  be,  and  evidently  is,  the 
special  care  and  concern  of  his  Maker,  “of 
more  value  than  manysparrows,”  and  tho  mere 
fact  of  his  jiresence  on  this  earth  would  alone 
bo  sufficient  to  give  it  a  preeminence  in  crea¬ 
tion  over  millions  of  globes,  even  were  they 
analogous  to  it  in  aM  except  this  crowning  and 
distinguishing  pecnlj^yty. 


We  find  a  difficulty  in  selecting  passages 
within  a  reasonable  compass  which  ^ould  give 
a  just  idea  of  the  author’s  reasoning  as  con¬ 
tained  in  the  earlier  and  also  in  the  final  chap¬ 
ters  of  his  work.  But  we  may  make  a  few  ex¬ 
tracts  in  illustration : — 

If  we  regarded  merely  the  existence  of  un- 
progressive  races  of  animals  on  our  globe,  we 
might  easilv  suppose  that  other  globes,  also, 
are  similarly  tenanted ;  and  we  might  infer 
that  the  Creator  and  upholder  of  animal  life 
was  active  on  these  globes  in  the  same  manner 
as  upon  ours.  But  when  we  come  to  a  progres¬ 
sive  creature,  whoso  condition  implies  a  begin¬ 
ning,  and  therefore  suggests  an  end,  we  form 
a  peculiar  judgment  with  respect  to  the  case 
of  that  creature,  which  we  have  not,  as  yet, 
seen  the  slightest  ground  to  extend  to  other 
possible  fields  of  existence  where  we  discern 
no  indication  of  progress,  of  beginning  or  of 
end.  So  far  as  we  can  judge,  God  is  mindful 
of  man :  and  has  launched  and  governed  bis 
course  in  a  certiun  path  which  makes  his  lot 
and  state  different  from  that  of  all  other  crea¬ 
tures. 

And  again : — 

If  God  have  placed  upon  the  earth  a  crea¬ 
ture  who  can  so  far  sympathize  with  him— if 
we  may  venture  on  the  expression — who  can 
raise  his  intellect  into  some  accordance  with 
the  Creative  Intellect,  and  that  not  once  only, 
or  by  a  few  steps,  but  through  an  indefinite 
gradation  of  discoveries,  more  and  more  com¬ 
prehensive,  more  and  more  profound,  each  an 
advance,  however  slight,  towards  a  Divine  In¬ 
sight — then,  so  far  as  intellect  alone  (and  we 
are  hero  speaking  of  intellect  alone)  can  make 
a  mtm  a  worthy  object  of  all  the  vast  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  Creative  power,  we  can  hardly  shrink 
I  f^rom  believing  that  he  is  so. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  following  im¬ 
pressive  observations  I — 

The  workmanship  which  is  employed  on  mere 
matter  is,  after  all,  of  small  account,  in  the 
eyes  of  intellectual  and  moral  creatures,  when 
compared  with  the  creation  and  government  of 
intellectual  and  moral  creatures.  The  majesty 
of  God  does  not  reside  in  planets  and  stars,  in 
orbs  and  systems,  which,  after  all,  are  only 
stone  and  vapor,  materials  and  means.  If,  a.s 
we  believe,  God  has  not  only  made  the  material 
world,  but  has  made  and  governs  man,  we  need 
not  regret  to  have  to  depress  any  portion  of 
tho  material  world  below  the  place  which  we 
had  previously  assigned  to  it ;  for  when  all  is 
done,  the  material  world  must  bo  put  in  an  in 
ferior  place  compared  with  tho  world  of  mind. 
If  there  be  a  world  of  mind,fAaf,  according  to 
all  that  wo  can  conceive,  must  have  been  bet 
ter  worth  creating,  must  be  more  worthy  to 
exist  as  an  object  of  care  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Creator  than  thousands  and  millions  of  stars 
and  planets,  even  if  they  were  occupied  by  a 
myriad  times  as  many  brute  animals  as  have 
lived  upon  the  earth  since  its  vivifleation.  In 
saying  this  we  are  only  echoing  the  common 
voice  of  mankind,  uttered,  as  it  so  often  is,  by 
the  tongues  of  poets.  One  such  speaks  of  stcl 
lar  systems : — 

Behold  thie  midnight  eplendor,  worlds  on  worlds, 

Ten  thousand  add.  and  twice  ten  thousand  more— 

Then  weigh  the  whole  ;  one  soul  outweighs  them  all. 

And  calls  the  seeming  vast  magnificence 

Of  unintelligent  creation,  poor. 

And  as  this  is  true  of  intelligence,  with  the  sug 
gestion  which  that  faculty  so  naturally  offers  of 
the  unextinguishablo  nature  of  mind,  so  it  is 
true  of  the  moral  nature  of  man.  .  .  .  Tho 
thoughts  of  rights  and  obligations,  duty  and 
virtue,  of  law  and  liberty,  of  country  and  con¬ 
stitution,  of  the  glory  of  our  ancestors,  the 
elevation  of  our  fellow-citizens,  tho  freedom, 
and  happiness,  and  dignity  of  posterity— are 
thoughts  which  belong  to  a  world,  a  race,  a 
body  of  beings,  of  which  anv  one  individual 
with  the  capacities  which  such  thoughts  imply 
is  more  worthy  of  account  than  millions  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  mollnsks  and  belemnites,  lizards  and 
fishes,  sloths  and  pachyderms  diffused  through 
millions  of  worlds. 
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In  conclusion,  we  think  that  this  book,  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  it  may  be  considered  as  convincing 
on  the  main  question  discussed,  must  be  read 
with  interest  and  instruction.  The  enlarged 
views  which  it  presents  as  to  the  scheme  or  de¬ 
sign  of  Creation,  will  engage  the  attention  of 
many  persons  who  are  repelled  by  the  unwise 
timidity  of  some  writers  on  the  connection  of' 
religion  with  scientific  discovery. 

- - 

PYRAMID  LAKE,  IN  ORECtON  t 
WITH  BNOBAVINO. 

Tuk  engraving  of  the  very  remarkable  scene 
called  Pyramid  Lake,  in  Oregon,  from  the  py¬ 
ramid-shaped  mountain,  which  rises  from  the 
centre  of  the  water,  is  taken  from  Colonel  Fre¬ 
mont’s  narrative  of  his  adventurous  journey 
from  the  Dalles  to  the  Missouri  River.  We 
cannot  do  better  than  to  give  Colonel  Fremont’s 
own  language  in  the  description  of  the  remark¬ 
able  scene : — 

“The  Exploring  Party,  having  reached  a 
defile  between  the  mountains,  descending  rap¬ 
idly  about  2,000  feet,  saw,  filling  up  all  the 
lower  space,  a  sheet  of  green  water,  some 
twenty  miles  broad.  ‘  It  bro&e  upon  our  eyes 
like  the  ocean,’  says  the  narrator.  ‘  The  neigh¬ 
boring  peaks  rose  high  above  us,  and  we  as¬ 
cended  one  of  them  to  obtain  a  better  view. 
The  waves  were  curling  in  the  breexe,  and  their 
dark  green  color  showed  it  to  be  a  body  of 
deep  water.  For  a  long  time  we  sat  eqjoying 
the  view,  for  we  had  become  fatigued  with 
mountains,  and  the  free  expanse  of  moving 
waves  was  very  grateful.  It  was  set  like  a 
gem  in  the  mountains,  which,  from  our  position, 
^eemcd  to  enclose  it  almost  entirely.  At  the 
western  end,  it  communicated  with  the  line  of 
basins  we  had  left  a  few  days  since ;  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  it  swept  a  ridge  of  snowy  moun¬ 
tains,  the  foot  of  the  great  Sierra. 


“  ‘  Where  we  had  halted,  next  day,  appeared 
to  be  a  favorite  camping  place  for  Indians. 

‘'^January  13.~Wo  followed  again  a  broad 
Indian  trail  along  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  the 
southward.  For  a  short  space  we  had  room 
enough  in  the  bottom,  but  after  traveling  a 
short  distance,  the  water  swept  the  foot  of  the 
precipitous  mountains,  the  peaks  of  which  are 
about  3,000  feet  above  the  lake. 

“  ‘  We  did  not  get  the  howitzer  into  camp, 
but  were  obliged  to  leave  it  on  the  rocks  until 
morning.  We  saw  several  flocks  of  sheep,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  killing  any.  Ducks  were 
riding  on  the  waves,  and  several  large  fish  were 
seen.  The  mountain  sides  were  crusted  with 
the  calcareous  cement  previously  mentioned. 

“  ‘  The  next  morning,  the  enow  was  rapidly 
melting  under  a  warm  sun.  Part  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  was  occupied  in  bringing  up  the  gun ;  and, 
making  only  nine  miles,  we  encamped  on  the 
shore,  opposite  a  very  remarkable  rock  in  the 
lake,  which  had  attracted  our  attention  for 
many  miles.  It  rose,  according  to  our  estimate, 
six  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  and,  from  the 
point  we  viewed  it,  presented  a  pretty  exact 
outline  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops.  Like 
other  rocks  along  the  shore,  it  seemed  to  be 
encrusted  with  calcareous  cement.  This  strik¬ 
ing  feature  suggested  a  name  for  the  lake,  and 
I  called  it  Pyramid  Lake ;  and,  though  it  may 
be  deemed  by  some  a  fanciful  resemblance,  I 
can  undertake  to  say  that  the  future  traveler 
will  find  a  much  more  striking  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  this  rock  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  than 
there  is  between  them  iand  the  object  fh>m 
which  they  take  their  name. 

“  ‘  The  elevation  of  this  lake  above  the  sea 
is  4,890  feet,  being  nearly  700  feet  higher  than 
the  Great  Salt  Lake,  fsum  which  it  lies  nearly 
west,  and  distant  about  eight  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude.  The  position  and  slevation  of  this  lake 


make  it  an  object  of  geographical  interest. 
It  is  the  nearest  lake  to  the  western  rim,  as  the 
Great  Salt  Lake  is  to  the  eastern  rim,  of  the 
Great  Basin  which  lies  between  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and 
the  extent  and  character  of  which,  its  whole 
circumference  and  contents,  it  is  so  desirable 
to  know.’ 

“  The  accompanying  scene  is  striking — ‘  the 
Pass  of  the  Standing  Rock  ’ — with  much  of  the 
romantic  character  of  the  ravine,  scarcely  trod¬ 
den  by  civilization. 

“A  few  days  since,  the  following  important 
communication,  viewed  with  the  Oregon  dis¬ 
pute,  appeared  in  the  Times: 

“  ‘  Sir, — Providing  that  the  Americans  agree 
to  the  proposal  made  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment,  allowing  them  the  country  south  of  the 
Columbia,  the  following  valuable  forts  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  will  immediately  fall 
into  their  possession : — 

“  ‘  Fort  George,  on  the  Great  Astoria,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river ;  Fort  Umpqua,  south 
of  the  American  settlement,  on  the  Umpqua 
River ;  Fort  Hall,  on  the  Snake  River,  pur¬ 
chased  from  Mr.  Wyeth,  of  the  American  Fur 
Company,  in  1837  ;  Fort  Baisee,  in  the  Snake 
country ;  Fort  Nezperees,  on  the  Nezperees 
River,  and  Fort  Colville,  on  the  Columbia, 
with  a  large  agricultural  farm  for  supplying 
the  hunting  parties  and  outposts  in  the  upper 
part  of  Columbia ;  they  will  likewise  possess 
the  extensive  hunting  grounds  of  the  Snake 
and  Flathead  country,  and  if  they  can  only 
bully  the  Britishers  to  give  up  Defuca  Straits, 
they  will  then  be  in  possession  of  Fort  Van¬ 
couver,  and  the  finest  part  of  the  country ;  they 
will  have  the  plains  between  the  Columbia  and 
Defuca  Straits,  likewise  the  extensive  plains 
at  the  top  of  Puget  Sound,  as  well  as  the  two 
splendid  harbors  in  Defuca  Straits.  Port  Dis- 
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covery,  which,  to  protect  it  from  the  north¬ 
west  winds,  has  a  large  island,  called,  by  Com¬ 
mander  Broughton,  Protection  Island  j  in  this 
harbor,  I  am  informed,  the  Americans  would 
like  to  establish  their  principal  town.  The 
other  harbor  is  New  Dungeness.  which  is  al¬ 
most  equal,  for  shelter,  to  Port  Discovery  ;  in 
various  parts  of  the  straits  the  plains  are 
beautiful.  In  describing  Admiralty  Inlet, 
which  runs  out  of  the  straits.  Captain  Vancou¬ 
ver  says,  to  describe  the  beauties  of  tbisregion 
will,  on  some  future  occasion,  be  a  very  grate¬ 
ful  task  to  the  pen  of  a  skillful  panegyrist.’  ” 


SCIENCK  AND  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

BISTORT  OF  GLASS. 

Few  of  the  traditions  from  the  ancients  have 
so  fair  a  semblance  of  truth  as  that  related' by 
Pliny  of  the  discovery  of  Glass.  A  merchant 
ship,  laden  with  alkali,  being  driven  upon  the 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  the  sailors,  in  cooking  some 
provisions  on  the  sandy  beach,  made  use  of 
some  of  the  pieces  of  akali  to  support  their  ket¬ 
tle  j  in  consequence  of  which,  a  vitrification  of 
the  sand  took  place,  the  alkali  acting  as  a  flux, 
thus  giving  a  hint  for  the  manufacture,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  seem  to  have 
carried  on  with  considerable  success ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  glass  bowls,  found  by 
Layard  at  Nimroud,  came  from  those  cities, 
though  the  name  of  Sargon,  the  king,  in  the 
cuneiform  characters,  would  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Nineveh  also  understood  the  art.  The 
Egyptians  were  acquainted  with  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  gla.ss  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Osiserta- 
sen, — more  than  3800  years  ago ;  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  glass-blowing  is  represented  during  his 
reign  in  the  paintings  of  Beni  Hassan,  as  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  following  cut,  copied  from  Wil 
kinson,  which  depicts  two  individuals  of  that 


early  period  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of 
g/ass  beads.  A  glass  bead  has  been  found  at 
Thebes,  bearing  the  name  of  a  Pharaoh  who 
lived  about  1450  B.  C.,  its  specific  gravity 
being  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  crown 
glass  now  manufactured.  Drawings  of  glass 
bottles  are  met  with  on  monuments  of  the 
fourth  dynasty  (more  than  four  thousand  years 
ago).  Bottles,  and  other  objects  of  glass,  arc 
commonly  found  in  the  tombs.  The  Egyptians 
evinced  great  skill  in  staining  glass  various 
hues  ;  they  counterfeited  with  success  the  em¬ 
erald,  the  amethyst,  and  other  precious  stones, 
and  even  arrived  at  an  excellence  in  the  art  of 
introducing  numerous  colors  into  the  same 
vase,  to  which  our  modern  workmen  are  still 
unable  to  attain. 

Familiarized  as  we  are  to  the  use  and  ap¬ 
pearance  of  glass,  yet  no  person  can  ever  be¬ 
come  indifferent  to  its  advantages  and  beauty. 
Neither  can  we  feel  astonishment  at  the  admi¬ 
ration  which  induced  the  ancients,  while  the 
art  of  its  manufacture  was  little  understood  out 
of  the  countries  that  had  the  secret,  so  greatly 
to  covet  the  possession  of  glass  vessels,  even  at 
exorbitant  prices.  We  are  told  that  the  Em¬ 
peror  Nero  gave  for  two  cups,  with  handles, 
6,000  sestertia,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  $200,000. 


These  vessels  were  not  of  any  extraordinary 
size,  but  were  valued  for  their  transparency 
and  resemblance  to  crystal.  Indeed,  this  qual¬ 
ity  of  transparency  appears  to  be,  among  all 
the  ancient  manufactures  of  gle^s,  in  the  great¬ 
est  variety,  and  was  mostly  confined  to  the 
Egyptians.  The  Emperor  Adrian  received  at 
Alexandria  (a  place  celebrated  for  its  glass 
manufacture),  from  an  Egyptian  priest,  some 
transparent  vases,  which  were  valued  so  highly 
by  him  as  to  be  used  only  on  great  state  occa¬ 
sions. 

It  is  related  that,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  an 
architect,  who  had  been  banished  from  Rome 
on  account  of  his  great  popularity,  having  in 
his  retirement  discovered  the  means  of  so  far 
altering  the  nature  of  glass  as  to  render  it  mal¬ 
leable,  ventured  to  return  to  Rome,  in  hope  of 
securing  a  remission  of  his  sentence  and  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  invention.  This  discovery  not 
agreeing,  however,  with  the  supposed  interests 
of  the  tyrant,  who  feared  lest  the  value  of  gold 
might  be  lowered  by  its  means,  the  architect 
was  beheaded,  and  his  secret  died  with  him. 

Lately,  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate 
the  variety  of  colors  found  in  antique  cups; 
but,  as  the  component  parts  were  of  different 
densities,  the  article  producedvwas  always  un¬ 
sound.  It  is  only  by  making  an  inner  founda¬ 
tion  of  one  color,  and  adding  an  outer  surface 
successively,  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
manufacture  articles  of  many  colors.  Some 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  kind,  consisting  of 
vases,  were  sent  from  Yenioe  to  the  great  exhi- 
tion  of  1851. 

The  Venetians  were  the  first  Europeans  who 
excelled  in  the  production  of  glass,  and  quanti¬ 
ties  of  it  were  manufactured  for  the  use  of  ec¬ 
clesiastical  edifices  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen¬ 
turies.  Glass  was  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Europeans ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Chinese,  to 
this  day,  are  only  able  to  make  glass  vessels 
out  of  the  broken  material  received  from  Eu¬ 
rope. 

Notwithstanding  the  extraordinay  beauty  and 
useful  properties  of  glass,  its  component  parts 
are  among  the  most  abundant  in  nature.  Yet 
the  transparency  and  perfection  of  this  article 
depends  on  the  proper  selection  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  materials.  Quartz,  sand,  and  flint 
are  infusible  by  themselves,  but  when  mixed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  an  alkali,  the  mass 
fuses  readily,  and  the  formation  of  glass  is  the 
result.  In  almost  all  the  materials  commonly 
employed,  there  are  impurities  that  would  in¬ 
jure  the  glass ;  therefore,  certain  additions  of 
other  ingredients  are  made,  to  destroy  the  color 
and  opacity  which  would  otherwise  result.  Ni¬ 
trate  of  potash  (saltpetre)  and  oxide  of  manga¬ 
nese,  called  glassmaker’s  soap,  are  used  for  the 
above  purpose.  Oxide  of  lead— chiefly  litharge 
and  red  lead — are  most  important  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  flner  kinds  of  glass,  rendering  it 
more  dense,  though  softer  and  easier  to  cut, 
and  at  the  same  time  adding  much  to  its  bril¬ 
liancy.  If  the  alkali  is  in  excess,  the  glass  will 
attract  water  from  the  atmosphere,  and  par¬ 
tially  dissolve.  To  this  cause  may  be  attribu¬ 
ted  the  decay  of  some  old  glass. 

Glass,  when  well  made,  is  perfectly  transpar¬ 
ent  and  colorless.  Although  so  brittle  when 
cold,  by  the  application  of  heat  it  becomes  so 
flexible  and  tenaaious  as  to  be  readily  fashioned 
into  any  fonns  which  taste  or  utility  may  sug¬ 


gest.  Its  ductility  is  so  great,  that  it  can  be 
spun  into  elastic  threads  of  extreme  flneness, 
which  will  retain  their  elasticity  for  any  length 
of  time.  Owing  to  this  property,  it  has  been 
successfully  employed  for  watch-springs. 

There  are  four  kinds  of  glass  in  common  use : 
— Flint  Glass,  Window  Glass,  Plate  Glass,  Bot¬ 
tle,  or  Common  Glass.  Of  flint  glass  are  made 
all  our  decanters,  goblets,  etc.;  in  short,  all  the 
glass  brought  to  the  table.  It  is  also  employed 
for  optical  purposes,  being  used  for  telescopes, 
spectacles,  thermometer,  etc.  Its  extreme  fusi¬ 
bility  allows  it  to  be  worked  with  great  facility 
with  the  ordinary  blow-pipe.  Window  glass 
differs  from  flint  gloss  in  having  no  metallic 
oxide,  save  a  little  mangenese  to  destroy  the 
green  color  ;  it  is  harder,  and  more  difficult  to 
form  into  various  shapes. 

In  making  crown  glass,  the  materials  are 
first  subjected  to  a  process  called  “  fritting,” — 
which  acquires  some  time  in  the  preliminary 
operations.  The  blowing  of  crown  glass  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  and  surprising  exhibitions 
of  dexterity  on  the  part  of  the  workman  in  the 
whole  catalogue  of  mechanical  operations. 

Plate  glass  for  mirrors  was  first  manufactured 
by  the  Venetians,  who  long  kept  it  a  secret ;  it 
was  blown  and  supplied  to  all  Europe  by  them. 
They  could  be  produced  fifty  inches  long.  The 
best  plate  glass  is  made  by  casting.  This  art 
was  invented  in  France,  in  16G8,  and  the  manu¬ 
factory  still  exists.  The  requisite  quantity  is 
melted  in  a  vessel,  called  a  “  curvettc  ;”  a  solid 
table,  sometimes  of  iron,  is  provided  ;  the  glass 
poured  from  the  curvette  is  smoothed  and  made 
equal  in  thickness,  by  passing  a  hot  roller 
across  it ;  after  the  plate  is  properly  annealed, 
the  surface  is  ground  flat  and  polished. 

Common  bottle  glass  is  of  a  dirty  green  color, 
and  is  largely  manufactured  ;  its  composition 
varies,  but  it  is  always  of  the  coarser  sand  and 
cheapest  alkalies.  Bottle  glass  is  bard,  well 
vitriUsd,  and  will  resist  the  corrosive  action  of 
strong  acids.  It  is  largely  employed  in  car¬ 
boys  for  acids,  demijohns,  buttles,  etc. 

Of  the  various  uses  of  gloss,  and  its  wonder¬ 
ful  adaptation  to  our  domestic  economy,  the 
Arts  and  Sciences,  we  could  fill  a  volume  with 
illustrations.  What  would  we  have  known  of 
Astronomy  or  the  siderial  system,  but  for  the 
Telescope  ?  What  of  minute  creation,  infusoria, 
the  globules  of  the  blood,  etc.,  but  for  the 
Microscope?  Uow  could  dear  old  grandmother 
sit  there  in  the  corner  and  read  the  comforts 
and  consolations  of  the  Uoly  Word,  but  for  her 
spectacles?  How  could  our  gallant  steamers 
keep  their  proper  course,  but .  for  the  sextant, 
quadrant,  etc.?  How  have  light  in  our  dwel¬ 
lings,  stores,  etc.,  in  the  inclement  seasons  of 
the  years,  but  for  our  window  panes?  How, 
by  the  magic  flash,  get  the  instantaneous  por¬ 
traits  of  those  we  love  and  venerate,  but  for  the 
camera?  In  fact,  no  matter  how  poor,  how 
rich  the  habitation,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to 
enter  the  dwelling  of  a  civilized  human  being 
without  meeting  some  article  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture. 

There  arc  several  large  establishments  for 
the  manufacture  of  glass  in  the  United  States. 
The  flrst  was  commenced  at  Pittsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  second  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the 
third  at  Bloomingdale,  New  York,  the  fourth  at 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island,  the  flfth  at  Jersey  city, 
New  Jersey.  This  last  was  established  more 
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than  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  large  amount 
of  raw  material  used  in  one  of  these  glass  fac¬ 
tories,  we  presume,  would  surprise  most  of  our 
readers.  We  have  the  statistics  of  one  of  them 
before  us,  which  exhibits  the  following  state¬ 
ment  : — 

1,300  tuns  of  coal,  700  cords  of  wood,  and 
1,C00  barrels  of  resin,  per  annum,  are  used  for 
fuel,  800  barrels  of  pure  sand,  212,000  pounds 
of  red  lead,  8,000  pounds  of  saltpetre,  150  tuns 
of  clay  (50  tuns  of  which  are  imported),  110,- 
000  pounds  of  pearlasb,  and  other  sundries,  are 
annually  used  in  the  manufacture. 

To  illustrate  the  process,  we  will  go  through 
the  manufacture  of  an  article, — a  goblet,  for  in¬ 
stance.  The  foot-maker  thrusts  an  iron  rod  or 
tube  four-and-a-half  feet  long,  one  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  bore,  into 
the  pot  of  melted  glass ;  by  working  it  round 
he  gets  the  requisite  amount  for  the  bowl  or 
top,  and  bands  it  to  the  servitor,  who,  by  blow¬ 
ing  through  the  tube  and  various  tools  to  aid, 
forms  the  bowl.  While  he  is  thus  engaged,  the 
foot-maker  has  got  another  portion  of  molten 
glass,  and  is  forming  the  foot,  a  boy  brings  a 
piece  of  hot  glass,  from  which  the  leg  is  formed ; 
the  foot  is  then  attached,  and  handed  to  the 
Kofftr,  whose  practised  eye  soon  detects  defi¬ 
ciencies,  if  such  exist ;  he  puts  on  the  few  fin¬ 
ishing  touches,  and  a  perfectly  formed  goblet  is 
carried  to  the  annealing  oven.  The  time  re¬ 
quired  is  not  longer  than  we  have  taken  to  ex¬ 
plain  it ;  but  waut  of  space  compels  ours  to  be 
an  imperfect  article.  The  annealing  ovens  arc 
three  in  number,  and  60  feet  long ;  the  article 
is  put  in  hot,  and  a  strong  wood  fire  is  kept 
burning  at  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  from  which 
the  ware  gradually  recedes.  It  is  usually  about 
twelve  hours  passing  through,  when  it  is  car¬ 
ried  to  the  store-room  for  packing,  or  to  the 
cutting.shop  to  be  yet  more  highly  and  expen¬ 
sively  finished.  Pressed  glass  is  made  in  moulds, 
and  it  is  taken  from  the  pot  in  the  same  way  as 
for  blowing.  If  a  '^ttle  is  to  be  formed,  the 
mould  of  its  shape  and  size,  which  is  divided 
equally  in  halves,  is  opened  with  the  foot  of  the 
operator,  and  after  he  has  blown  the  moss  of 
liquid  matter  to  the  required  form,  he  places  it 
in  the  mould  and  closes  the  latter ;  he  then 
blows  through  the  tube  again,  and  the  air 
presses  the  glass  into  every  crevice  in  the 
mould,  even  taking  up  the  letters  perfectly,  as 
in  soda  bottles,  etc. 


conservative,  or  philanthropic  in  their  views, 
do  not  expect,  when  Spain  is  charged  with  rev¬ 
olution,  to  see  the  electric  spark  dart  across 
the  Pyrenees,  and,  flashing  from  capital  to  cap¬ 
ital,  light  to  flame  combustible  revolutionary 
elements  in  the  most  distant  quarters  of  Europe, 
threatening  its  thrones  with  universal  confla¬ 
gration.  In  our  day  this  terrible  privilege  be¬ 
longs  to  France  alone.  But,  though  of  minor 
importance  when  compared  with  the  great 
events  which  are  simultaneously  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  movement  which 
was  commenced  in  Spain  six  months  ago  is 
nevertheless  a  subject  of  interesting  inquiry  to 
intelligent  observers,  however  remote  in  posi¬ 
tion  and  seemingly  without  stake  in  its  results 
the  observers  may  be  ;  for  it  is  decisive  of  the 
condition  of  a  large  community,  composed  of 
twelve  millions  of  our  fellow-men,  and  its  pro¬ 
gress  and  results  will  afford  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  reliable  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  people  of  the  Peninsula  have  been  imbued 
with  those  sound  ideas  of  political,  civil,  and 
social  reform,  which,  if  they  can  never  restore 
Spain  to  that  dominant  position  as  a  European 
Power  which  it  once  occupied,  may  confer  upon 
Spaniards  a  larger  sum  of  individual  prosper¬ 
ity  and  happiness  than  they  ever  knew  in  the 
palmiest  days  of  Spanish  supremacy. 

Although  the  events  of  the  last  six  months 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  inspire  the  well-wishers 
of  Spain  with  complete  confidence,  as  there  are 
specks  in  the  political  sky  which  may  yet  grow 
into  black  clouds  and  burst  in  desolating 
storms,  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  better  reason 
for  hope  than  fear  in  regard  to  the  definitive 
results  of  the  insurrectionary  movement  of  last 
July.  The  leading  and  most  hopeful  fact  to  be 
named  is,  that  after  six  months  of  trial  and 
agitation,  daring  which  all  the  dangerous  ele¬ 
ments,  politick!  and  social,  that  lurk  in  that 
volcanic  region  have  been  freely  evoked  and 
stirred,  the  movement  of  28th  June  last  still 
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[ExTlucr  from  the  I>eaerte<l  Village.  See  Engraving.] 

Bkbidk  yon  ntraggling  fence  that  akirta  the  way, 
With  blusKom  furze  unproBtably  gay. 

There,  in  thia  noisy  mansion  skilled  to  rule. 

The  village  maater  taught  his  little  school ; 

A  man  severe  he  was,  and  stem  to  view  ; 

I  knew  him  well,  and  every  truant  knew. 

Well  had  the  boding  tremblers  learne<l  to  trace 
The  day’s  disasters  in  his  morning  face  ; 

Full  well  they  laughei]  with  counterfeited  glee 
At  all  hla  jokes,  fur  many  a  joke  had  he  ; 

Full  well  the  busy  whisper  circling  round 
Conveyed  the  dismal  tidings  when  he  frowned  : 

Yet  he  was  kind  ;  or,  if  severe  in  aught. 

The  love  he  bore  to  learning  was  in  fault ; 

The  village  all  declared  how  much  he  knew  ; 

’Twaa  certain  he  could  write  and  cypher  too  ; 

Lands  he  could  measure,  terms  and  tides  presage, 
And  even  the  story  ran  that  he  could  guage  ; 

In  arguing  too  the  parson  owned  his  skill, 

For,  even  though  vanquished,  he  could  argue  still  \ 
While  words  of  learned  length  and  thundering  sound. 
Amazed  the  gazing  rustics  ranged  around  ; 

And  still  they  gazed,  and  still  the  wonder  grew, 

That  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew. 

But  past  is  all  his  fame  :  the  very  spot 
Where  many  a  time  he  triumphed  is  forgot. 


Libraries  in  California. — The  Public  Libra¬ 
ry  at  Monterey  is  said  to  be  the  first  established 
in  California.  It  has  already  1,000  volumes. 
Shareholders  are  exempt  from  assessments,  and 
all  others  may  take  out  books  on  payment  of 
$1  per  month,  or  $8  per  year.  There  is  no 
public  library  as  yet  at  Sacramento,  but  a  move¬ 
ment  is  now  being  made  to  establish  one.  In 
San  Francisco,  the  Law  Library  Association 
has  a  capital  of  $30,000,  and  a  library  of  5,000 
volumes.  Established  in  1852.  Officers : — W. 
B.  Olds,  President ;  J.  S.  Olds,  Secretary  and 
Librarian.  The  San  Francisco  “Mercantile 
Library  Association  ”  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
strength,  having  nearly  600  members,  and  a 
library  of  over  3,200  volumes.  There  is  also  in 
this  city  a  “  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion,”  with  a  library  of  religious  books  exclu¬ 
sively,  numbering  some  500  volumes.  There 
are  also  two  German  Societies  or  Clubs,  which 
combine  a  library  or  reading  and  smoking 
rooms  and  a  gymnasium.  In  Stockton,  there 


The  more  lively  interest  which  attaches  to 
the  military  drama  that  is  being  acted  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  superior  importance  of  the 
treaty  of  the  2d  of  December,  as  it  bears  upon 
the  question  of  German  neutrality,  have  to  a 
great  extent  diverted  public  attention,  both 
here  and  in  Europe,  from  the  Spanish  peninsula. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  Revolutionary  agita¬ 
tion  in  Spain,  is  understood  to  be  as  limited  in 
influence  as  it  is  in  territory — to  be  the  exclu¬ 
sive  concern  of  the  twelve  millons  of  Spaniards 
who  inhabit  the  peninsula,  and  to  be,  as  for  the 
rest  of  Europe,  mere  matter  of  curious  or  phil¬ 
osophic  observation.  Timid  watchers  of  the 
signs  of  the  times,  hopeful  or  fearful  specula¬ 
tors  on  public  events,  whether  revolutionary, 
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retaias  its  character  of  insurrection  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  revolution.  It  was  in  fact  insur¬ 
rection,  not  revolution,  that  the  crisis  called 
for ;  reform  in  the  administration  of  Govern¬ 
ment,  not  change  of  its  fundamental  principles. 
Revolution  had  already  abolished  the  Bourbon 
despotism  in  Spain,  and  banished  the  Bourbon 
monarchs.  The  Constitution  of  June,  1837, 
had  established  the  constitutional  monarchy 
under  Isabella  II.,  guarantying  the  fundamental 
principles  of  freedom,  and  endowing  Spaniards 
with  as  large  a  liberty,  political,  civil,  and  re¬ 
ligious,  as  they  could  at  present  be  trusted 
with  the  exercise  of.  The  Spanish  revolution 
succeeded,  and  indeed  was  promoted  by,  that 
of  1830,  in  France.  The  Constitutions  which 
issued  from  them  were  very  similar.  Both,  If 
faithfully  administered,  would  have  secured  to 
their  respective  subjects  all  the  liberty  they 
were  at  the  time  fitted  for,  and  the  gradual  and 
safe  acquisition  of  all  they  are  capable  of. 
Louis  Philippe,  for  dynastic  ends,  perverted 
the  French  charter.  Insurrection  followed; 
in  two  days  insurrection  became  revolution ; 
Louis  Philippe  lost  his  throne,  and  France  her 
charter  and  her  liberties.  Spain,  we  hope,  will 
be  more  favored.  The  corruptions  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  provoked  the  insurrection  of  28th 
June  last.  But  from  the  beginning  the  cry  of 
its  leaders  and  of  the  majority  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  has  been  reform,  not  revolution.  What, 
indeed,  would  revolution  have  given  them? 
Despotism  or  the  Republic.  The  former  they 
had  escaped  from  by  the  establishment  of  the 
constitutional  monarchy  ;  the  latter,  for  which 
Spaniards  were  not  prepared,  would  inevitably 
have  engendered  anarchy,  which  would  have 
ended  In  despotism.  The  preservation,  tl^re- 
forc,  of  the  constitutional  monarchy,  and  of 
the  dynasty  of  Isabella  11.,  with  an  honest  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  the  adoption  of  certain  prac¬ 
ticable  reforms,  seem  to  have  been  the  aim  and 
end  of  the  insurrection. 

There  is  a  large  party  in  the  country,  the 
Legitimist  Bourbon,  or  Carlist  party,  and  a 
faction,  the  Democrats  or  Republicans,  that 
seek  other  ends.  The  party  is  compelled  to 
hide  Itself.  It  is  not  represented  in  the  Cortes. 
But  in  certain  provinces  it  is  strong  in  wealth 
and  numbers.  It  is  ever  on  the  alert  watching 
the  moment  to  assert,  arms  in  hand,  its  right  to 
rule  Spain.  In  this  party  lies  the  only  serious 
danger  to  constitutional  monarchy.  The  Dem¬ 
ocrats  are  few  in  number  in  the  country,  and 
array  in  the  Constituent  Cortes,  now  sitting, 
a  small  band  of  twenty-five  members.  The 
vote  taken  in  that  body,  on  the  30th  November 
formally  settled  the  question.  It  was  191  to 
19  in  favor  of  the  constitutional  throne  and  the 
dynasty  of  Isabella  II.  That  vote  definitively 
deprived  of  its  revolutionary  character  the  In¬ 
surrectionary  movement  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Constituent  Cortes  was  convoked.  The  task  of 
that  assembly  is  to  confirm  the  liberties  secured 
to  the  nation  by  the  Constitution  of  1837,  sanc¬ 
tion  certain  reforms  which  are  believed  by  the 
majority  to  be  expedient,  and  guaranty,  as  far 
as  may  be  possible,  an  honest  administration 
throughout  all  the  branches  of  the  Government 
A  new  Constitution  is  to  elaborated.  The  spe¬ 
cial  commission  has  already  made  known  some 
of  the  principles  which  are  to  be  consecrated  in 
the  new  document  confirmatory  of  or  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Constitution  of  1837.  Popular  sov- 1 


ereignty  is  to  be  proclaimed ;  liberty  of  the 
press  secured.  All  taxes  are  to  be  annually 
voted,  and  payment  may  be  refused  of  all  taxes 
not  legally  voted  by  the  Cortes  that  Govern¬ 
ment  may  attempt  to  collect.  All  functiona¬ 
ries,  directly  or  indirectly  concerned  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  taxes,  are  to  be  held  strictly  account¬ 
able.  All  religions  are  to  be  tolerated,  but 
the  established  religiou  to  be  the  Catholic  Apos¬ 
tolic  Roman  Faith.  There  are  to  be  two  Legis¬ 
lative  Chambers,  but  the  organization  of  the 
upper  House  is  not  yet  precisely  determined. 
The  Sovereign  shall  possess  a  power  of  veto, 
but  whether  to  be  absolute  or  not,  is  not  yet 
fixed.  But  neither  the  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  Cortes  which  has  voted  the  maintenance 
of  the  dynasty  of  Isabella  II.,  nor  the  members 
of  the  Ministry  composing  the  Government, 
form  completely  homogeneous  wholes.  Both 
these  bodies  consist  of  Moderados,  moderate 
Progressists,  and  ultra  Progressists.  The  Mod- 
erados  are  what  their  name  imports,  moderate. 
They  seek  but  little  change  in  the  Constitution, 
but  insist  upon  an  honest,  sincere,  economical 
administration.  General  O’Donnel  is  the  chief 
of  this  division.  The  Progressists  as  their 
name  indicates,  advance,  under  the  lead  of 
General  Duke,  a  little  further  in  a  liberal  sense. 
They  think  the  nation  prepared  for  a  larger  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  principle  of  popular  sover¬ 
eignty  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown,  and  are 
for  rapidly  bringing  the  Constitution  up  to  the 
supposed  state  of  popular  preparation.  It  is 
these  two  divimons  that  hold  together  the  reins 
of  Government,  and  command  thus  far  a  majo¬ 
rity  in  the  Cortes.  But  the  ultra  Progressists, 
who  claim  Espartero  himself  as  one  of  them, 
form  nearly  a  third  of  the  Assembly,  and  are 
believed  to  sympathize  almost  as  strongly  with 
the  Democrats  pure  as  with  the  less  advanced 
divisions  of  the  majority  who  hold  the  power. 
Until  recently  it  was  difficult  to  draw  a  distinct 
line  of  demarcation  between  them;  but  the 
final  and  decided  rejection  of  Espartero  of  the 
Democratic  designs  against  the  throne  of  Isa¬ 
bella,  and  the  firm  determination  shown  by  him 
to  protect  the  Cortes  by  force  of  arms,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  against  the  external  pressure,  by  means 
of  popular  demonstrations  which  the  Republi¬ 
can  leaders  were  organizing  in  Madrid,  produced 
a  positive  rupture  ;  and  the  Democrats  in  the 
Assembly  vote  in  a  firm  and  powerless  phalanx 
of  twenty-five  on  all  questions,  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  prudently  abstain,  in  presence  of  the 
threats  of  Government,  from  all  popular  agita¬ 
tion.  Soon,  also,  after  the  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Monarchy,  the  last  of  the  Republican  organs  of 
the  press  in  Madrid  was  seized  and  suppressed 
beeause  of  the  violence  of  its  anti-monarchial 
articles,  and  its  editors  fled  in  order  to  avoid 
arrest.  This  determination  of  the  Cortes  and 
of  Spain  to  repel  Republicanism  does  not  at  all 
surprise  us.  We  have  always  believed  that  the 
country  was  strongly  monarchical  in  its  politi¬ 
cal  sentiment 

We  have  thought  that  these  remarks,  em¬ 
bodying  a  brief  review  of  recent  events  in  the 
Peninsula,  and  of  the  present  political  condi¬ 
tion  of  that  old  and  once  magnificent  monarchy, 
might  be  useful  as  an  introduction  to  the  letter 
which  follows  on  Spanish  affairs,  from  our  Paris 
correspondent. — JVdtional  Jntell.  Jan.,  9. 

Pabis,  Dee«mb«r  21, 18M. 

When  the  mmerically  insignificant  Demo¬ 


cratic  party  in  Spain  seems  definitively  put 
hors  de  combat,  and  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  nation  has 
declared  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  constitu¬ 
tional  throne  of  Isabella  IT.  against  the  legiti¬ 
mist  pretender.  Count  Montemolin,  the  actual 
Government  has  other  and  most  serious  difficul¬ 
ties  to  struggle  against.  The  want  of  homo- 

geneousness  in  the  conservative  majority  in  the 
ortes,  is  a  source  of  perpetual  discord  in  the 
Cabinet.  The  Government  is  constantly  threat¬ 
ened  with  dissolution.  The  Ministry  labor  un¬ 
der  a  chronic  crisis  in  Madrid,  and  all  the  pub¬ 
lic  interests  suffer  in  consequence.  The  dan¬ 
ger  is,  that  the  revolutionists  of  both  extremes, 
taking  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  which 
the  want  of  a  great  and  energetic  single  will 
in  the  Government  is  likely  to  occasion, 
will  agitate  successfully,  and  again  deliver  this 
distracted  country  to  the  horrors  of  civil 
war. 

The  great  difficulty  of  the  moment  is  the  em¬ 
barrassment  of  the  national  treasury.  The  trea¬ 
sury  is  empty.  This  exhaustion  is  caused,  not 
only  by  the  profuse  squandering  of  previous 
administrations,  but  by  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
penditures  of  the  last  six  months  incident  to 
the  insurrection.  Not  only  have  expenses  been 
thus  increased,  but  in  many  of  the  provinces 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  absence  of  a 
strong  central  Government  to  refuse  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  taxes  which  it  was  not  possible  to  en¬ 
force.  Espartero  himself,  the  chief  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  being  understood  to  be  favorable  to  a 
radical  change  in  the  revenue  system,  the  pub¬ 
lic  debtors  have  omitted  to  pay  sums  due  into 
the  treasury.  Already  large  arrears  are  due 
of  pay  to  the  army  and  of  salaries  to  civil 
functionaries.  Numerous  and  important  sums 
were  falling  due  at  the  close  of  the  year.  More 
than  half  of  the  floating  debt  was  to  be  refund¬ 
ed  before  the  first  of  January,  and  the  Interest 
due  on  the  consolidated  debt  had  to  be  provid¬ 
ed  for. 

How  were  those  engagements,  for  which  the 
honor  of  the  country  was  pledged,  to  be  met  ? 
There  was  but  one  possible  way.  M.  Collado, 
■the  Minister  of  Finance,  must  be  enabled  to 
present  to  the  bankers  and  capitalists  of 
Madrid,  and  to  the  creditors  of  the  treasury, 
such  a  statement  of  resources  as  would  induce 
them  to  advance  the  funds  and  grant  the  terms 
by  which  national  bankruptcy  could  be  avoided. 
To  this  end  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
actual  system  of  taxation  by  which  large  known 
revenues  could  be  certainly  relied  upon,  should 
not  be  immediately  deranged. 

Especially  was  it  necessary  that  one  of  the 
most  important  sources  of  the  public  revenue, 
the  excise  duty  on  commodities  consumed, 
should  not  be  touched  unless  a  certain  equiva¬ 
lent  were  immediately  substituted.  Now,  It 
happens  that  this  very  profitable  excise  duty 
constitutes  the  most  odious,  if  not  the  most 
oppressive,  tax  in  all  Spain.  It  is  collected  in 
each  commune  by  local  agents,  who  are  in¬ 
vested  with  special  authority,  which  they  often 
exercise  in  a  manner  most  annoying  to  the 
tax  payers.  It  is  levied  upon  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  articles  of  human  consumption — com, 
flour,  meat,  oil,  wine,  spirits,  fuel,  soap,  and 
fat.  It  produces  an  annual  aggregate  revenue 
of  $25,000,00U,  (five  hundred  millions  of  reals,) 
of  which  the  consumers  pay  $9,000,000  into 
the  public  treasury  and  reserve  $16,000,000  for 
their  own  local  usea  The  abolition  of  this  odi¬ 
ous  tax  is  a  prominent  item  in  the  programme 
of  the  Democrats  and  ultra  Progressists  in 
the  Gortea  Espartero  himself  and  nearly  all 
the  moderate  Progressists  are  understood  to 
be  opposed  to  the  tax.  But  the  Minister  Col¬ 
lado,  believing  the  tax  to  be,  for  the  present  at 
least,  quite  indispensable,  has  includ^  it  in  the 
budget  of  1855,  which  he  is  to  lay  before  the 
Cortea  A  member  of  the  Left  moved  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  special  committee,  to  report  im¬ 
mediately  on  this  excise  duty,  with  a  view  to 
its  abolition.  M.  Collado  objected  and  moved 
that  the  proposition  be  refen^  to  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  the  budget.  The  Ministry  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  in  the  Cortes  of  140  against  67. 
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Whereapon  Espartero  and  all  his  collea^es 
handed  in  their  resignations  to  the  Queen.  The 
Queen  took  a  day  to  consider.  In  the  mean 
time  the  meyority  that  had  voted  against  the 
Ministry,  alarmed  at  the  cons^uences  of  their 
vote,  which  they  had  not  anticipated,  and  ad¬ 
mitting,  with  the  minority,  and  with  the  Queen, 
and  with  the  whole  country,  that  Espartero  is 
the  one  man  of  all  Spain  still  indispensable, 
who  alone  could  form  a  Cabinet,  who  alone 
could  save  Spain  from  anarchy,  as  necessary 
then  as  he  had  been  five  months  l^fore,  hasten¬ 
ed  to  make  the  amende  honorable,  and  delare, 
as  it  did,  by  a  vote  of  146  to  40,  that  “the 
Cabinet  deserved  the  confidence”  of  the  Cortes. 
The  resignations  were  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
Cabinet  has  since  dragged  on  a  precarious  ex¬ 
istence,  some  of  its  members  actually  resign¬ 
ing,  others  threatening  to,  and  the  country 
fearing  from  day  to  day  that  the  retirement  of 
Espartero  would  let  anarchy  loose  upon  Spain. 
H.  Collado,  who,  from  his  high  personal  char¬ 
acter  and  acknowledged  financial  ability,  has 
the  entire  confidence  of  capitalists,  is  still 
tremblingly  on  post.  He  seems  to  be  the  man 
of  the  Treasury  almost  as  truly  as  Espartero  is 
the  man  of  the  country.  It  is  hoped  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  action  of  the  Cortes  wdli  not 
compel  him  to  retire.  But  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
^8^  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the 
Cortes  is  pursuing  with  unflinching  pertinacity 
the  prompt  abolition  of  this  and  other  odious 
but  productive  and  seemingly  indispensable 
taxes ;  and  that,  in  view  of  possible  failure  in 
the  Cortes,  they  are  preparing  in  the  provinces 
a  system  of  agitation,  and  are  even  contem¬ 
plating  overt  insurrection,  if  nothing  else  will 
induce  the  Cortes  to  yield.  Reports  from  the 
provinces,  which  represent  the  excitement  to 
be  strong  and  growing,  are  of  a  disquieting 
nature.  Among  the  bold  remedies  proposed 
for  the  relief  of  the  Treasury  is  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  Clergy. 

- — - 

WILLIAM  ELLERY  CHANNWO,  1>.  D. 

This  celebrated  divine,  the  champion  for  tree 
thought  and  free  limbs,  was  born  at  Newport, 
Rhode  Island,  April,  7,  1778.  As  a  boy,  he  was 
at  once  beautiful,  thoughtful,  and  amiable,  con¬ 
ciliating  all  hearts,  and  winning  the  love  of  his 
friends  and  teachers.  He  was  patient  as  a 
pupil,  and  applied  himself  diligently  to  what¬ 
ever  task  was  assigned  to  him  ;  but  in  no  way 
precocious  or  brilliant.  At  a  very  early  age, 
he  was  imbued  with  religious  reverence,  and, 
while  a  mere  child,  thought  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  mental  vigor  upon  the  abstruse  dog¬ 
mas  of  theology.  He  was  the  soul  of  honor, 
and  ever  ready  to  take  the  part  of  the  oppress¬ 
ed  among  his  playmates.  Washington  Allston, 
the  poet-painter,  describes  him  as  “  an  open,  | 
brave,  and  generous  boy.” 

At  the  age  of  twelve,  he  was  removed  from 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  placed  ia  the 
family  of  an  uncle,  in  New  London,  to  prepare 
himself  for  college.  He  was  entered  as  fresh¬ 
man,  in  Harvard  University,  in  1794.  His  col¬ 
legiate  course  was  marked  by  close  application 
to  his  studies,  a  strict  observance  of  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  government,  and  the  most' 
faultless  deportment.  In  1798,  he  was  gradu¬ 
ated  with  the  highest  honors  of  his  class. 

After  spending  a  couple  of  years  as  tutor  in 
the  family  of  David  Meade  Randolph,  Esq.,  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  he  returned  to  Cambridge, 
with  the  purpose  of^pursuing  his  studies  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  entering  the  ministry.  .In  1801,  he 
was  made  regent  in  Harvard  University.  The 
following  year,  having  been  licensed  by  the 
“  Cambridge  Ministerial  Association,”  he  com¬ 
menced  preaching.  He  soon  received  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  settle  over  the  Federal  Street  Society, 
in  Boston,  where  he  received  ordination  on  the 


1st  of  June,  1803.  He  retained  the  office  of 
pastor  of  this  church  and  society  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  at  Bennington,  Vermont,  on 
the  2d  of  October,  1842,  while  on  a  journey  for 
his  health. 

Dr.  Channing’s  stature  was  small,  and  his  ap¬ 
pearance  ever  gave  the  beholder  the  most  pain¬ 
ful  convictions  of  an  infirm  constitution  and  a 
very  depressed  condition  of  health.  When  he 
rose  to  speak,  his  voice,  scarcely  arising  above 
a  tremulous  whisper,  caused  a  strong  feeling  of 
disappointment  and  regret ;  but,  as  he  warmed 
with  his  theme,  his  form  seemed  to  dilate,  until 
yon  forgot  his  diminutiveness,  and  his  voice 
rose  to  such  a  clear,  sonorous  note,  that  every 
vibratiqn  thrilled  you  to  the  very  soul.  Few 
men  were  so  eloquent  as  he  ;  but  it  was  not  the 
eloquence  of  the  schools.  The  greatness  of  his 
subject,  the  solemnity  of  his  mission,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  immeasurable  worth  of  the 
human  soul,  and  the  solemn  and  manly  earnest¬ 
ness  with  which  he  sought  to  make  it  free  in 
Christ ;  these  were  the  elements  of  his  subdu¬ 
ing  eloquence — an  eloquence  which  enchained 
the  souls  of  his  auditors,  and  melted  them  into 
tenderness  and  humility. 

Dr.  Channing  was  an  uncompromising  advo¬ 
cate  of  human  freedom.  He  sought  with  all  his 
might  to  take  away  the  irons  from  the  limbs  of 
the  enslaved,  and  to  ‘disinthrall  the  human 
mind  from  the  fetters  of  party  and  the  debasing 
creeds  of  sects.  He  was  an  ardent  patriot,  and 
I  his  heart  bled  for  every  stain  which  fell  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  his  country’s  glory.  While 
he  abhorred  war  and  all  the  glory  of  it,  and 
labored  through  his  life  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  our  land,  bis  indignation  knew  no 
bounds  toward  those  who  sought  to  fetter  the 
freeborn  human  mind.  He  had  the  highest  reve¬ 
rence  for  the  individual  and  independent  man, 
and  he  could  have  no  patience  with  those  weak¬ 
lings  who  were  ready  to  sell  their  birthright 
for  a  mere  mess  of  pottage,  and  no  charity  for 
the  tyrants  who  were  ready  lordiiy  to  usurp 
that  glorious  prerogative  of  every  human  soul. 
He  disdained  all  party  bounds  or  bands.  When 
the  New  England  church  divided  on  what  were 
called  the  Unitarian  and  Calvinistic  doctrines, 
he  took  the  liberal  side,  only  as  choosing  the 
least  of  two  evils,  and  labored  while  he  lived  to 
do  away  all  sectarian  names  and  badges,  and 
to  bring  all  real  and,iBincere  believers  together 
under  the  broad  and  catholic  name  of  Chris¬ 
tians. 

Dr.  Channing  was  a  man  of  the  purest  life 
and  spirit.  The  sins  which  so  easily  beset  and 
contaminate  many  great  and  good  men,  were 
shed  by  the  immaculate  mantle  of  his  life  with¬ 
out  leaving  a  trace  behind — “  in  him  there  was 
no  guile.”  In  his  presence,  others,  who  had  no 
very  great  sins  to  reproach  themselves  withal, 
felt  rebuked,  and  retired  from  hie  society  with 
an  humilitating  consciousness  of  their  own 
inferiority  in  all  that  constiutes  “  the  pure  in 
heart.” 


Death  from  Peppermint. — The  Killingly 
Telegraph  alludes  to  the  death  of  a  person 
in  the  neighborhood  of  that  town  by  drink¬ 
ing  excessively  of  essence  of  peppermint. 
He  had  been  a  moderate  drinker  of  spirit¬ 
uous  liquor,  but  supplies  being  cut  off  by 
the  Maine  Law,  he  resorted  to  peppermint, 
and  it  killed  him. 


EFFECTS  OF  THE  PASSIONS. 

Every  one  knows  the  influence  of  the  de¬ 
pressing  passions  on  the  human  frame.  A 
beaten  army  has  always  more  sick  (exclusively 
of  the  wounded)  than  a  victorious  one ;  and  in 
civil  life,  the  effect  of  losses  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  in  destroying  the  digestion  and  wasting 
the  strongest  constitution,  are  but  too  familiar 
to  the  commonest  observer.  But  the  picture 
has  a  brighter  side. 

Hope  and  success  are  finer  tonics  than  any 
to  be  found  in  the  apothecaries’  shops,  and  even 
fear  may  boast  its  cures.  A  German  physician, 
so  runs  the  tale,  succeeded  in  curing  an  epi¬ 
demic  convulsion  among  the  children  of  a 
poor-house  by  the  fear  of  a  red-hot  poker.  The 
fits  had  spread  by  sympathy  and  imitation ; 
and  this  great  physician,  mistrusting  the  ordi¬ 
nary  remedies  in  so  grave  a  case,  heated  his 
instrument,  and  threatened  to  bum  the  first 
who  should  fall  into  a  fit.  The  convulsions 
did  not  return. 

A  celebrated  scholar  was  once  attacked  with 
fever  at  a  country  inn.  He  was  visited  by 
two  physicians ;  and  one  of  them  supposing, 
from  the  poverty  of  bis  appearance,  that  he 
would  not  understand  a  foreign  language,  said 
to  the  other,  in  Latin,  “Let’s  try  an  experi¬ 
ment  on|thiB  poor  fellow.”  As  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  the  patient  got  out  of  bed,  hurried 
on  his  clothes,  scampered  off  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  was  cured  of  his  fever  by  his  fright 

In  England,  quite  recently,  a  girl,  being  at¬ 
tacked  with  typhus  fever,  was  sent  to  the  hos¬ 
pital.  A  week  afterwards,  her  brother  was 
seized  with  the  same  disease,  and  was  sent,  to 
the  same  institution.  The  nurses  were  helping 
him  up  the  stairs  at  the  hospital.  On  the  way 
he  was  met  by  some  persons  who  were  descend¬ 
ing  with  a  coffin  on  their  shoulders.  The  sick 
man  inquired  whose  body  they  were  removing, 
when  one  of  the  bearers  inadvertently  men¬ 
tioned  the  girl’s  name.  It  was  hit  sister.  The 
brother,  horror-struck,  sprung  from  his  conduc¬ 
tors,  dashed  down  stairs,  out  of  the  hospital 
gate,  and  never  stopped  running  until  he  had 
reached  home— a  distance  of  twelve  miles !  He 
flung  himself  on  the  bed  immediately,  fell  into 
a  sound  sleep,  and  awoke  next  morning,  entirely 
cured  of  his  illness. 

The  most  beautiful  instance,  however,  that 
we  have  met  with,  is  one  in  which  the  cure  de¬ 
pended  on  the  combination  of  the  pleasures  of 
hope  and  of  memory.  Dr.  Rush,  when  quite  a 
young  man,  was  educated  in  the  country,  in  a 
very  remote  psurt  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  visiting,  in  company  with  a  farmer’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  various  scenes  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  and 
among  others,  the  nest  of  an  eagle  in  a  roman¬ 
tic  situation.  For  some  time  these  visits  were 
very  frequent.  Rush  afterwards  left  the  school, 
and  settled  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  found 
his  former  associate  a  married  woman. 

Many  years  after,  she  had  an  attack  of  typhus 
fever,  under  which  she  lay  in  a  complete  state 
of  insensibility,  apparently  lost  to  all  snrronnd- 
ing  objects.  In  this  state.  Rush,  then  a  physL 
cian,  was  called  to  visit  her.  He  took  her  by 
the  hand,  and  said,  with  a  strong  and  cheerful 
voice,  “  The  Eagle’s  Nest !  ”  The  words  revived 
an  association  of  ideas  comprehending  the 
actions  of  her  youth.  She  immediately  grasped 
his  hand,  opened  her  eyes,  uid  from  that  hour 
recovered  rapidly. — dmerUan  Union. 


HOBART  TOWN. 

The  capital  of  Van  Dicman'ii  Land,  was 
founded  by  the  English  in  1804.  The  island, 
called  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  is  used  as  a  penal 
colony  by  the  English.  The  convicts  frequently 
escape,  and  adopt  a  roving,  marauding  life, 
called  bush  ranging.  The  aboriginies  of  the 
island  resemble  the  Negroes— have  woolly  hair 
— are  not  quite  black  —  paint  themselves  all 
over  with  greese  and  charcoal— are  tall,  and 
both  sexes  go  quite  naked,  or  covered  only  with 
a  kangaroo  skin. 

- »•>«#,.  - 

THE  INSECTS  OP  COMMERCE. 

There  are  forms  of  life,  insignifieant  as  to 
the  outward  appearance,  which  are  not  only 
indirectly  serviceable  to  mankind,  but  of  great 
direct  commercial  value,  either  in  themselves 
or  in  Uieir  products,  to  some  of  which  we  may 
refer  with  interest,  as  illustrating  the  frequent 
connection  of  the  beneficial  with  the  lowly  in 
the  scheme  of  creation. 

The-honey  which  the  bee  elaborates  from  the 
nectar  of  flowers  is  in  many  countries  an  im¬ 
portant  article  of  food,  and  the  base  of  a  vinous 
beverage,  though  its  value  has  much  abated  to 
ourselves  since  the  discovery  of  sugar.  The 
wax  which  the  insect  occasionally  secretes  is 
also  in  extensive  demand  among  the  civilized 
nations  for  various  domestic  purposes,  polish¬ 
ing  furniture,  and  lighting  up  the  saloons  of 
the  great. 

At  Narbonne,  the  chief  trade  is  in  honey, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  finest  in  France,  remark¬ 
able  for  its  whiteness,  and  highly  aromatic  fla¬ 
vor.  This  peculiar  excellence  is  owing  to  the 
number  of  fiwgrant  plants  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  the  variety  in  the  nourishment  of  the  bees 
secured  the  system  of  management.  From 


the  gardens  of  the  city,  the  hives  are  regularly 
carried  to  the  surrounding  meadows,  and  after¬ 
ward  conveyed  30  or  40  miles  distant,  as  far  as  the 
Low  Pyrenees.  By  this  arrangement,  the  culti¬ 
vated  vegetation,  with  that  of  the  meadows  and 
the  mountains,  is  put  into  requisition  to  produce 
the  honey  of  Narbonne.  The  tending  of  bees 
is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  all  industrial  occupa¬ 
tions,  after  tilling  the  soil  and  keeping  flocks 
and  herds.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  stable  as 
to  its  locality.  Milton  speaks  of  the 

“Flowery  hill,  Hymettae,  with  the  sound 
Of  bees’  industrious  murmur.’’ 

Hymettus,  memorable  from  its  connection  with 
the  name  of  Plato,  extends  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Athens.  From  the  summit,  the  ancient  city 
was  seen  in  its  glory  near  the  base,  while  be¬ 
yond  it,  westward,  lay  tile  Gulf  of  Salamis, 
the  scene  of  the  naval  triumph  of  the  Greeks 
over  Xerxes.  At  that  time  the  hill  was  a 
“  flowery”  one,  and  swarmed  with  bees,  from 
whose  hives  the  best  of  the  Attic  honey  was 
obtained.  The  hill  is  now  where  it  was,  and  as 
it  was  when  Themistocles  fought  the  Persians, 
covered  with  wild  thyme,  giving  employment 
to  those  humble  laborers,  who,  in  uninterrupted 
succession,  have  occupied  the  spot,  from  the 
most  prosperous  days  of  Athens  to  the  present 
hour.  They  are  kept  in  hives  of  willow  or 
osier,  plastered  with  clay  or  loam  within  and 
without  For  upward  of  two  thousand  years 
the  Ilymettian  bees  have  been  on  record,  sur¬ 
viving  the  revolutions  which  have  changed  the 
features  and  uprooted  the  population  of  Attica, 
according  to  the  poetical  saying, 

<<  Their  rftce  remaioi  immortal^  erer  standi 
Their  house  unmoTed,  andsi^  of  sires  are  bom.” 

Next  to  these  pleasant  caterers  for  the  healthy, 
mention  may  be  made  of  a  class  extensively 
used  in  medicine.  In  former  times,  odd  ideas 


prevailed  respecting  the  medicinal  value  of  in¬ 
sects,  which,  if  true,  would  certainly  diminish 
expenditure  with  the  apothecary ;  for  lady¬ 
birds  have  been  recommended  in  cases  of 
measles,  earwigs  in  nervous  affections,  cock¬ 
chafers  for  the  bites  of  mad  dogs,  ticks  for 
erysipelas,  and  woodlicc  as  aperients.  But, 
passing  by  such  vagaries,  the  Spanish  fly,  or 
blister-bettle,  eantharis  vesicatoria,  is  an  in¬ 
sect  of  commerce  Indispensable  to  allopathic 
materia  medica.  It  is  found  sometimes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  but  this  is  a  rare  occurrence,  though  it 
appeared  in  great  numbers  in  Essex,  Suffolk, 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  summer  of  1837, 
frequenting  ash  trees,  on  the  leaves  of  which  it 
feeds.  It  is  more  common  in  France,  abundant 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  though,  notwithstanding 
the  name,  the  greatest  quantity  is  obtained 
from  Astrachan,  in  Russia.  The  Russian  in¬ 
sects  are  considered  superior  to  those  from  oth¬ 
er  quarters.  When  alive  they  exhale  a  pun¬ 
gent  volatile  principle.  Persons  employed  in 
collecting  them  have  the  face  and  hands  pro¬ 
tected  by  coverings,  from  contact.  This  is 
usually  done  morning  and  evening,  when  the 
insects  are  somewhat  torpid,  by  shaking  or 
beating  the  boughs  of  the  trees  they  infest  with 
poles,  and  receiving  them  on  linen  cloths  spread 
upon  the  ground.  They  are  then  killed  by  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  vapor  of  hot  vinegar,  dried  in 
ovens,  or  on  hurdles  in  the  sun,  and  packed  for 
the  market  in  casks  and  small  chests.  Fifty  of 
the  dried  carcases  scarcely  weigh  a  drachm. 
The  eantharis  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  in  length,  of  a  light  shining,  green  color, 
with  bluish-black  legs  and  antenn®.  When 
touched,  the  insect  feigns  death. 

After  the  luxurions  and  healing  insects,  we 
come  to  a  much  more  tiny  and  numerous  class, 
,  to  which  the  name  of  the  dyers  may  be  applied. 
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Cochineal,  used  to  produce  our  brilliant  scarlet, 
crimson,  and  carmine  dyes,  is  the  dried  carcass 
of  an  insect,  eoeetu  cacti,  found  in  Mexico, 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  West 
India  Islands,  where  it  lives  and  propagates 
upon  the  cactus  eochinillifera.  The  plant  pro¬ 
duces  a  fruit  which  is  also  of  a  purple  color, 
and  is  supposed  to  contain  the  coloring  matter. 
The  insect  is  of  small  size,  seldom  exceeding 
that  of  a  grain  of  barley,  and  was  generally 
considered  a  vegetable  substance  for  some  time 
after  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe.  It 
is  on  record  that  a  ship  being  wrecked  in  Car¬ 
marthen  Bay,  of  which  cochineal  formed  part 
of  the  cargo,  the  article  was  turned  into  the 
sea  as  damaged  grain,  and  the  bags  alone  pre¬ 
served.  In  Mexico,  the  principal  seat  of  pro¬ 
duction,  where  the  insect  is  reared  with  care, 
there  are  two  varieties:  the  best,  or  domesti¬ 
cated,  called  gratia  fina,  or  fine  grain  ;  and 
the  wild,  named  gratia  sylvestra.  The  former 
is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  probably 
because  the  size  has  been  improved  by  the  fa¬ 
vorable  effects  of  human  culture.  The  insects 
are  detached  from  the  plants  on  which  they 
feed  by  blunt  knives,  and  killed  by  being  dip¬ 
ped  in  boiling  water,  then  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
placed  in  bags  for  exportation.  In  1851,  our 
imports  included  22,451  cwts.  of  cochineal, 
somewhat  more  than  half  of  which  quantity 
was  retained  for  home  consumption.  As  each 
pound  is  supposed  to  contain  70,000  insects,  the 
enormous  annual  sacrifice  of  insect  life  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be  readily 
imagined.  The  insect  has  been  introduced  into 
Spain.  Malta,  Algeria,  Java,  and  India,  but  the 
valuable  article  of  commerce  is  still  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Mexico. 

Kermes-grains,  another  dye-stuff,  consists 
likewise  of  the  dried  bodies  of  an  insect  be¬ 
longing  to  the  old  world,  coccus  ilicis,  of  kin¬ 
dred  species  to  the  true  Mexican  cochineal.  It 
is  found  upon  a  small  kind  of  oak  which  grows 
abundantly  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  tree 
clothes  the  declivities  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in 
Spain ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Murcia  have  no  other  mode  of  obtain¬ 
ing  a  livelihood  than  by  gathering  its  animal 
tenants.  There  are  several  other  species,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  scarlet  grain  of  Poland, 
coccus  polonicys,  being  found  on  the  root  of 
a  perennial  plant,  growing  in  sandy  soil  of 
that  country  and  other  districts.  The  word 
kermes  is  of  Persian  or  Arabic  origin,  and  sig¬ 
nifies  a  “  little  worm.”  In  the  middle  ages, 
the  material  was  therefore  called  vermiculus  In 
Latin,  and  vermilion  in  French,  which  latter 
term  has  curiously  enough  been  transferred  to 
the  red  sulphuret  of  mercury.  Before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  western  world,  it  was  the  most 
esteemed  substance  for  dying  scarlet,  and  had 
been  used  for  that  purpose  by  the  Romans  and 
other  ancient  nations  from  an  early  period. 
But  notwithstanding  their  acquaintance  with 
it,  the  real  nature  of  the  product  was  unknown, 
being  supposed  to  be  a  vegetable  grain,  fruit, 
or  excrescence,  and  not  finally  established  to 
be  an  insect,  assuming  the  aspect  of  a  berry  aa 
it  did  in  the  process  of  drying,  till  recent  date. 
Through  several  centu^es  in  Germany,  the  ru¬ 
ral  serfs  were  bound  to  deliver  annually  to  the 
convents  a  certain  quantity  among  the  products  ] 
of  husbandry.  It  was  coHBcted  flrom  the  trees  I 
upon  St  John’s  day,  with  special  ceremony, ) 


and  was  called  Johannisblut,  “St.  John’s 
blood,”  in  allusion  to  the  day  and  the  color. 
Many  a  proud  cardinal  has  been  indebted  to 
the  diminutive  creature  for  the  red  hue  of  his 
hat  and  stockings. 
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The  Present  Nnmber. 

The  last  number  of  our  magazine  has  been 
received  with  great  favor,  and  its  merits  hand¬ 
somely  acknowledged  by  the  country  press,  and 
by  subscribers  and  readers  generally.  It  is,  we 
believe,  pretty  generally  conceded  to  be  the 
best  periodical,  for  the  price,  published  in  this 
country  or  Europe.  The  present  number,  we 
think,  wiM  be  found  fully  equal  to  the  last,  both 
in  the  reading  matter  and  pictorial  embellish¬ 
ments. 

Victor  Hugo’s  speech  has  all  the  fire,  elo¬ 
quence,  and  force,  and  intensity  of  expression, 
of  the  great  Demosthenes  of  ancient  renown. 
The  review  of  professor  Whe well’s  “  Plurality 
of  Worlds  ”  is  a  very  able  paper,  full  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  profound  thought.  The  Storm  in  the 
Crimea  shows  that  a  battle  with  the  elements 
in  that  stormy  region  is  no  less  terrible  than  a 
battle  with  the  enemy.  Our  correspondent,  who 
“knows  Doctor  Mullen,”  gives  some  graphic 
touches  on  the  duties  and  charities  of  life.  The 
philosophy  of  reform  by  our  friend  Democritus, 
Jr.,  we  think  must  carry  conviction  to  the 
mind  of  every  candid  reader.  Other  articles 
in  great  variety  we  trust  will  prove  interest¬ 
ing. 

The  engravings  will  speak  for  themselves. 
The  allegorical  illustration  of  February,  Rev. 
Mr.  Caldwell  challenged  by  the  sentinel,  the 
capture  of  Frances  Slocum  by  the  Indians,  Buf¬ 
falo  Hunting,  the  portraits  of  Daniel  Webster 
and  Robert  Y.  Hayne,  Goldsmith’s  Village 
Schoolmaster,  Pyramid  Lake  in  Oregon,  Hobart 
Town,  Van  Dieman’s  Land,  and  Sweeping  the 
Streets  in  St.  Petersburg  and  New  York,  etc., 
present  an  amount  and  excellence  of  pictorial 
embellishments  altogether  unsurpassed  in  a 
dollar  magazine. 

And  besides  all  these,  there  are  two  large  and 
beautiful  engravings  on  the  tinted  leaf,  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  York  Battery  and  Bay. 

Subscribers  who  wish  for  the  Magazine  from 
its  commencement  will  have  to  apply  soon,  as 
the  back  numbers  on  hand  are  being  rapidly 
taken  up,  and  the  work  is  not  yet  stereotyped. 
Single  numbers  or  files  famished  by  dealers 
and  news  agents  generally. 


The  Kiigllah  Opera. 

We  rarely  devote  space  in  our  table  to  the 
popular  amusements  of  this  great  city,  but  we 
can  scarcely  avoid  mentioning  the  great  supe¬ 
riority  and  wonderful  success  of  the  Pyne  & 
Harrison  Troupe,  that  are  now,  and  have,  for 
some  three  months  past,  been  performing  nightly 
at  the  Broadway  Theatre. 

Since  the  “  Jenny  Lind  mania,”  this  country 
has  been  fairly  flooded  with  mmdeal  talent, 
among  which  has  been  some  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  artists  of  the  old  world ;  however,  as  a 
general  thing,  their  pecuniary  success  has  been 
far  inferior  to  their  previous  expectation,  The 
above  company  is  an  exception.  Since  their 
flrst  appearance,  to  the  present  moment,  they 
have  met  with  a  soocess  heretofore  onprece- 
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dented ;  and,  although  their  present  engage¬ 
ment  was  only  for  a  few  weeks,  it  has  already 
been  extended  to  months,  and  we  scarcely  can 
imagine  when  it  will  close.  Daring  the  month 
of  January,  the  operatic  spectacle  of  Cinder¬ 
ella  has  been  drawing  overflowing  houses. 
The  beautiful  introduction  of  Miss  Pyne  (the 
Skyiark)  we  unhesitatingly  pronounce  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  vocalization  it  has 
been  our  good  fortune  to  hear.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  superior  merit  of  the  troupe,  we  think 
a  great  portion  of  the  credit  of  Rie  great  suc¬ 
cess  is  due  to  their  business  manager,  Le  Grand 
Smith,  Esq.,  who  it  will  readily  be  remembered 
acted  in  like  capacity  for  the  Jenny  Lind 
Troupe. 

The  hondon  Quarterly. 

An  exchange  paper  furnishes  the  following 
historical  items  in  the  history  of  this  renowned 
periodical : — 

This  valuable  Review  was  commenced  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  1809,  five  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Edinburgh  Revieys,  hy  John  Mur¬ 
ray,  subsequently  the  famed  bookseller  of 
Albermarle  street.  It  was  established  to  com¬ 
bat  the  infiuence  of  the  Edinburgh,  which  has 
ever  been  identified  with  the  Whig  party  of 
Great  Britain.  Among  other  eminent  men  of 
the  day,  Murray  had  the  assistance  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott,  in  establishing  The  Quarterly,  and 
securing  the  services  of  its  first  editor,  William 
Gifford  ;  a  post  which  he  retained  till  within  a 
year  of  his  death,  in  1826.  He  was  a  “  little 
dumpled-up  man,”  who,  from  being  a  provin¬ 
cial  shoemaker,  had  worked  and  lashed  his  way 
(with  the  help  of  lucky  stars)  to  be  the  critic- 
king  of  London  literature.  Previous  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  as  editor  of  The  Quarterly,  he  had 
been  a  somewhat  famous  writer  and  editor. 
His  chief  contributors  at  starting  were,  Southey, 
Sir  Walter  Scott  (both  of  whom  had  articles 
in  the  first  number),  George  liJlis,  William 
Rose,  and  Bishop  Reginald  Heber ;  to  them 
were  gradually  added,  among  many  others.  Sir 
John  Barrow,  and  John  Wilson  Groker,  both 
of  them  at  some  time  Secretary  of  the  Admir¬ 
alty.  Southey  and  Scott,  who  wrote  in  its  first 
number,  continued  writing  in  it  until  within  a 
year  or  two  of  their  deaths.  Scott’s  last  article 
appeared  in  1828,  and  Southey’s  in  1838.  Sir 
John  Barrow  himself,  assures  us  that  he  wrote 
two  hundred  articles.  The  success  of  The 
Quarterly,  was,  of  course,  considerable,  but 
was  due  more  to  its  championism  of  Toryism 
and  orthodoxy,  than  to  its  writing,  which,  how¬ 
ever  solid  and  respectable,  fell  far  short  of  the 
vivacity  of  The  Edinburgh,  under  so  quick 
and  sparkling  and  editor  as  Jeffrey. 

Gifford  died  in  December  of  1826,  and  about 
two  years  before  that  event,  the  editorship  of 
The  Quarterly,  passed  into  the  bands  of 
Mr.  John  Gibson  Lockhart,  who  retained  his 
poet  for  a  long  time,  but  resigning  on  account 
of  failing  health,  recently,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Rev.  Whitwell  Ewing,  who  had  been  a  contribu¬ 
tor  to  “The  Review,”  for  soote  time  post. 
Within  a  very  short  time  Mr.  Lockhart  has 
died.  M.  Guizot,  when  in  England,  after  the 
outbreak  of  February,  contributed  to  The 
Quarterly,  being  probably  impelled  thereto  by 
want,  which,  like  Death,  levels  all  men. 

I  The  failing  abilities  of  Southey  left  a  gap  in 
I  the  historical,  ecslesiastical,  and  social  depart- 
I  ments  of  “  The  Review,”  bat  his  place  was  ably 
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supplied.  Lord  Mahon  contributed  a  series  of 
pleasant  historical  essays.  In  social  matters, 
Lord  Ashley  himself  (now  Lord  Shaftsbury), 
is  said  to  have  written  on  Collieries,  and  Mines, 
and  Factories.  Ecclesiastical  and  theological 
matters  have  been,  till  lately,  at  least,  in  the 
hands  of  that  striking  person.  Rev.  William 
Sewell,  the  author  of  “  Christian  Morals.”  Mr. 
Sewell  may  be  easily  detected  in  The  Quar¬ 
terly,  by  a  certain  strain  and  swell  of  style. 
The  rather  famous  article  in  that  periodical  on 
Carlyle  was  firom  his  pen. 

- »>«♦>«■< - 

From  tit*  Notional  Intelligencer,  Jan.,  15. 

We  carry  into  eflfect  to-day  a  purpose  which 
has  been  for  some  time  entertained,  of  enlarg¬ 
ing  the  dimensions  of  this  paper,  so  as  to  adapt 
it  more  nearly  to  the  growing  demands  upon 
its  space,  arising  from  the  rapid  increase  and 
business  of  onr  own  country  and  city ;  from 
the  deep  interest  which  all  readers  feel  in  the 
exciting  events  now  taking  place  in  the  difi'er- 
ent  quarters  of  the  world  ;  the  increasing  im¬ 
portance  of  the  proceedings  and  discussions  in 
Congress  as  the  number  and  magnitude  of  the 
diversified  interests  of  the  country  multiply; 
and,  not  least,  the  desire  to  do  justice  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  our  advertising  customers. 
We  find,  also,  a  motive  for  enlargement  in  the 
desire  to  give  more  ample  scope  for  the  literary 
and  scientific  disquisitions  of  scholars  and  the 
lucubrations  of  politicians,  statesmen,  and  phi¬ 
losophers  who  seek  to  address  the  public  through 
our  columns. 

The  JV ational  Intelligencer  came  into  exist¬ 
ence  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of 
government  to  this  city,  which  was  then  a  wil¬ 
derness.  The  journal  was  at  first  printed  on  a 
sheet  so  small  as  to  be  now  a  curiosity  to  all 
connected  with  the  Press ;  but,  as  our  city  and 
country  grew  in  population  and  importance,  so 
did  our  little  sheet  grow  in  size  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  what  we  this  day  offer  to  its  readers. 

Of  the  politics  of  the  JVational  Intelligencer, 
very  little,  if  anything,  is  necessary  to  be  said 
on  this  occasion.  They  are,  ever  have  been, 
and  ever  will  be  Constitutional  and  Conserva¬ 
tive  ;  and  we  can  do  no  better  than  to  reiterate 
the  principles  announced  to  our  readers  long 
ago,  in  which  revolving  years  have  made  no 
change.  We  hold,  then,  the  true  objects  of  a 
just  administration  of  this  Government  to  be,  to 
cherish  peace  and  friendly  intercourse  with  all 
foreign  nations  having  correspondent  disposi¬ 
tions  to  scrupulously  avoid  all  interference 
with  the  domestic  or  internal  affairs  of  other 
nations;  to  maintain  sincere  neutrality  to¬ 
wards  belligerent  powers ;  to  prefer  in  all  cases 
amicable  discussion  and  reasonable  accommo¬ 
dation  of  differences  to  a  decision  of  them  by 
appeals  to  arms ;  to  hold  the  Union  of  the 
States  as  a  basis  of  their  peace  and  happiness ; 
to  support  the  Constitution,  which  is  the  ce¬ 
ment  of  the  Union,  as  well  in  its  limitations  as 
in  its  anthorities;  to  respect  the  rights  and  au¬ 
thorities  reserved  to  the  States  and  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  as  equally  incorporated  with,  and  essential 
to  the  success  of,  the  general  system ;  to  avoid 
the  slightest  interf^nce  with  the  rights  of 
conscience  or  tiie  functions  of  religion,  so  wise¬ 
ly  exempted  from  civil  jurisdiction ;  to  pre¬ 
serve,  in  their  full  energy,  the  other  salutary 
provissou  in  behalf  of  private  and  personal 
riri|ft,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the  press;  to 
pMftde  and  maintain  an  adequate  regular  mili¬ 


tary  force,  and  a  respectable  and  efficient  navy ; 
to  promote,  by  authorized  means,  improvements 
friendly  to  agriculture,  to  manufactures,  and  to 
external  and  internal  commerce ;  and  to  favor, 
in  like  manner,  the  advancement  of  science  and 
the  diffusion  of  information  as  the  best  aliment 
to  true  liberty. 

Such  have  been  the  objects  which,Tor  more 
than  forty  years,  the  JVational  Intelligencer 
has  endeavored  to  promote,  in  every  proper 
way,  and  will  continue  steadily  to  advocate. 
- - 

OcR  early  correspondent,  Nereus,  \rbo  has  been  silent 
for  some  time,  but  from  vbom  «e  are  always  glad  to 
bear,  sends  us  tbe  following  fervent,  soul-breatbing 
lines,  wbicb,  we  bare  reason  to  believe,  are  impromptu 
on  recovering  from  severe  illness. 

BETTER  MOMENTS.  • 

BT  msiiniTs. 

Oh  God,  tby  revelations,  like  tbe  sun, 

I  Break  in  upon  my  heart  with  many  tears, 

And  early  iaitb,  and  visions,  one  by  one. 

Come  back  again  of  purer  cbildbood’s  years. 

Filled  with  bigb  inspirations  now,  my  heart 
Shakes  off  the  fears  that  clogged  its  onward  way. 

And  hope  rekindled,  faith  revived,  impart 
A  higher  life,  a  higher  trnst,  I  pray. 

The  purest,  noblest  impulses  of  life 
Spring  from  a  sorrow-laden  heart,  remiss — 

Then,  God,  I  thank  thee  for  the  bitter  strife 
Which  bringeth  higher  knowledge,  like  to  this. 

Alas  I  fur  wordly  toil,  or  earthly  aim, 

For  human  love,  or  tender  ministry. 

For  cold  ambition,  or  for  flaunting  fame  , 

They  leave  ui  detolate  of  oU,  but  Thee ! 

Then  with  o'erwearied  heart  and  bowed-down  head 
We  cry  unto  Thee  in  our  last  despair. 

And  Thou  dost  send  sweet  hope  to  watch  our  bed 
And  whisper  words  of  comfort  and  of  prayer. 

Bbooelth,  January,  1856. 


IJterary  Items. 

The  authorehip  of  the  “Vestiges  of  Crea¬ 
tion”  has  been  somewhat  disputed,  although  it 
has  generally  been  attributed  to  Robert  Cham¬ 
bers,  of  Edinburgh.  A  recent  number  of  th« 
Athenceum  seems  to  settle  the  matter  beyond 
question : — 

“At  the  time  the  *  Vestiges’ was  published, 
Mr.  Page  says  he  was  engaged  as  one  of  the  lit¬ 
erary  and  scientific  collaborateure  of  the 
Messrs.  Chambers.  The  first  time  he  saw  it 
was  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  William  Chambers, 
who  came  into  his  room  one  day  with  the  re¬ 
mark,  ‘  Here  is  a  curious  work,  making  some 
sensation,’  and  requesting  that  he  (Mr.  Page) 
would  write  a  notice  of  it  for  the  Journal. 
For  this  purpose,  Mr.  Page  took  the  work 
home,  and  he  had  not  read  twenty  pages  of  it 
before  he  felt  convinced  that  it  was  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  When  asked  for 
the  review,  he  stated  he  could  not  prepare  one 
for  two  reasons :  first,  that  he  did  not  think  the 
work  suited  for  notice  in  the  Edinburgh  Jour¬ 
nal  ;  and,  second,  because  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  Chambers  received  this  announcement 
with  apparent  surprise,  but  denied  all  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  matter,  and  there  the  subject 
dropped.  Some  time  after,  however,  and  when 
the  work  was  being  severely  handled  by  the  re¬ 
viewers,  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  alluded  to  the 
subject,  affecting  ignorance  and  innocence  of 
the  authorship ;  upon  which  Mr.  Page  remark¬ 
ed,  that  had  he  seen  the  sheets  before  going  to 
press,  he  could  have  prevented  some  of  the 
blunders.  The  cohsequence  of  this  remark 
was,  that  Mr.  Robert  Chambers  sent  him  the 
proof-sheets  of  the  second  or  third  edition  of 
the  ‘Vestiges,’ with  the  request  that  he  would 
enter  on  the  margin  any  corrections  or  sugtts- 
tions  that  occurred.  Mr.  Page  states  that^e 
made  some  notes ;  but  he  does  not  say  whether 


these  notes  were  adopted  into  the  re-impression. 
However,  he  has,  as  he  declares,  ‘  made  a  clean 
breast  of  it’  at  length  j  and  he  concludes  with 
the  remark — ‘  If  ment  is  attachable  to  the 
work,  the  author  will  reap  his  high  reward— 
if  demerit,  the  blame  will,  at  least,  fall  on  the 
right  shoulders.’  ” 

Lord  BRonoHAM  is  at  present  employing  his 
leisure  at  Cannes,  revising  and  collecting  hig 
varioas  literary  prodnctions ;  embracing  his 
sketches,  reviews,  dissertations,  scientific  trea¬ 
tises,  etc.,  which  are  to  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Rich,  Grififin  &Co.,  of  Glasgow,  in  a  handsome 
uniform  edition.  They  will  probably  occupy 
as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  volumes,  post  8vo. 

Kossuth  is  preparing  for  the  press  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  letters  from  Turkey,  which  will 
probably  contain  some  curious  pieces  of  secret 
history. 

Mazzint  is  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Italian 
religious  question. 

The  London  Athenceum  has  Mr.  Bentley’s 
authority  for  saying  that  the  following  sums 
have  been  paid  by  his  firm  for  American  copy, 
rights  to  three  American  writers — that  is,  to 
Mr.  Washington  Irving,  £2,450 ;  to  Mr.  Pres¬ 
cott,  £2,495 ;  and  to  Mr.  Fennimore  Cooper, 
£12,590— in  all,  £17,535. 

Lieutenant  Maurt,  our  distinguished  coun¬ 
tryman,  has  just  received  a  new  assurance  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  his  scientific  labors 
are  held  in  Europe,  by  his  being  elected  an  as¬ 
sociate  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Belgium. 

Fletcher  Webster  is  busy  in  editing  his 
father’s  letters.  His  work  is  principally  to 
write  such  historical  introductions  as  will  make 
plain  the  drift  of  the  letters. 

The  Portland  Enquirer  affirms,  “  upon  reli¬ 
able  authority,”  that  the  widow  of  Rev. 
Charles  T.  Torrey  is  the  author  of  Ida  May. 
Mr.  Torrey,  it  will  be  recollected,  died  in  pri¬ 
son  in  Baltimore,  where  he  had  been  committed 
upon  a  charge  of  kidnapping  slaves.  Mrs. 
Torrey’s  maiden  name  was  JHary  Ide,  daughter 
of  Dr.  Ide,  of  Medway,  Mass.  She  felicitously 
names  her  literary  offspring  Ida  May,  after 
herself,  with  a  slight  variation. 

The  Catholic  Almanac,  for  1855,  gives  the 
following  statistics  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States : — There  are  7 
Archbishops,  S3  Bishops,  2  Vicars  Apostolic, 
1,704  Priests,  and  1,824  Churches— showing 
the  increase  of  the  past  year  to  have  been  2 
Bishops,  129  Priests,  and  112  Churches.  There 
are  also  698  Missionary  stations,  28  Colleges, 
117  Female  Academies,  and  37  Theological 
Seminaries,  which  (including  those  who  are 
studying  abroad)  are  training  up  to  the  priest¬ 
hood  nearly  700  young  men. 

The  American  Tract  Society  publishes,  in 
the  January  Meitenger,  an  abstract  of  their 
proceedings,  and  give  the  following  results  of 
their%9  years’  operations: — Books  published, 
9,463,574;  tracts,  138,764,824;  periodicals, 
24,102,600— making  212,330,000  publications 
—of  which,  682,933,000  pages  have  been  given 
away. 

The  Freese  publishes,  from  authentic  re¬ 
turns,  the  circulation  of  Ahe  Paris  Journals.  It 
is  as  follows : — Presse,  41,000 ;  Siecle,  36,000 ; 
Const! tutionnel,  26,000 ;  Pays,  16,000 ;  Patrie, 
16,000  ;  Debate,  9,000 ;  Univers,  6,000 ;  Assem- 
blee  Nationale,  6,000 ;  Union,  4,000 ;  Gazette 
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de  France,  3,000.  Total  per  day,  161,000,  of 
which  the  two  journals  which  represent  the 
Uoderate  Republican  party,  stand  for  77,000. 

The  Literary  Gazette  announces  that  an  un¬ 
published  manuscript  of  Walter  Scott’s,  called 
“Moredun,”  has  been  discovered.  It  seems 
that  a  German  collector  of  Manuscripts  of 
modem  authors,  was  possessed  to  obtain  some 
writing  by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  to  save  him 
from  disappointment.  Honorable  W.  R.  Spencer 
interceded  for  him ;  and  as  the  result.  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  gave  this  work  to  the  maniac  German  man¬ 
uscript  hun!«r,  which,  after  his  death,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  a  M.  Cabany.  The  correspondent 
of  the  Boston  Traveller  deems  the  story  im¬ 
probable,  but  remarks  : — “  Mr.  Spencer  was  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  Scott ;  but  the  pre¬ 
tended  discovery  seems  to  be  altogether  impro¬ 
bable  ;  though  I  have  heard  it  stated,  and  have 
reason  to  credit  the  anecdote,  that  the  manu¬ 
script  of  Waverly  had  lain  neglected  for  years 
in  one  of  the  author’s  own  drawers  or  reposito¬ 
ries,  and  was  only  reclaimed,  and  happily  given 
to  the  world,  by  his  laying  his  hands  upon  it  in 
looking  about  for  some  fishing  tackle.  I  had 
almost  forgot  to  mention  that  the  subject  and  | 
period  of  the  novel  is  said  to  be  William,  the  j 
Lion,  King  of  Scotland,  and  the  12th  century  ; 
and  whoever  looks  at  history  will  perceive  that 
the  theme  was  every  way  suited  to  Scott’s  taste 
and  genius.” 

Old  Htmns. — The  favorite  hymn,  “  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  ray  Happy  Home,”  has  been  ascribed  to 
the  17th  century.  A  writer  in  “Excelsior,” 
however,  traces  it  back,  through  variouaScotch, 
English  and  French  publications,  to  Augustine’s 
“Meditations.”  Some  of  the  changes  are  as 
follows : — 

A.  D.  1700. 

(),  mother  dear  Jeruulem, 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  hare  an  end  ? 

Thy  joys  when  shall  I  see? 

1660. 

Jemsalem,  Jerusalem, 

Would  God  I  were  in  thee  I 

O  that  my  sorrows  had  an  end, 

Thy  joys  that  I  might  see  I 

leoi. 

Hierusalem  I  thy  joys  dlrlne, 

Noe  joyes  may  be  compared  to  them. 

No  people  blessed  soe  as  thine, 

No  cittie  like  Ilierusalem  I 

This  old  hymn  has  in  some  versions,  eight, 
nineteen,  twenty,  twenty-six,  and  sixty  stanzas. 


nits  Iflglitliigale,  the  Philanthropist. 

Who  is  Miss  Nightingale?  This  lady  has 
suddenly  become  a  person  of  note.  A  few 
weeks  or  months  ago,  it  was  announced  in  the 
English  papers  that  Miss  Nightingale,  at  the 
head  of  a  party  of  ladies  and  experienced 
nurses,  was  about  to  go  to  the  Crimea  to  help 
nurse  and  aid  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  of 
the  English  army,  who  were  suffering  so  terri- 
l)ly  in  their  winter  campaign.  Subsequent 
accounts  announced  the  arrival  of  the  band  of 
philanthropists,  first  at  Constantinople  and 
then  at  the  Crimea,  to  enter  upon  their  ardu¬ 
ous,  but  .humane  labors.  Their  novel  move¬ 
ment  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and 
the  question  is  often  asked,  who  is  Miss  Night¬ 
ingale  T  To  this  question  the  London  Exam¬ 
iner  makes  the  following  interesting  reply 

“  Many  ask  this  question,  and  It  has  not  yet 


been  adequately  answered.  We  reply,  then. 
Miss  Nightingale  is  Miss  Nightingale,  or  rather 
Miss  Florence  Nightingale,  the  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  and  presumptive  co-heiress  of  her  father, 
William  Shore  Nightingale,  of  Embly  Park, 
Hampshire,  and  the  Lea  Hurst,  Derbvshire. 
She  is,  moreover,  a  young  lady  ot  singular  en¬ 
dowments,  both  natural  and  acquir^.  In  a 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  of 
the  higher  branches  of  mathematics,  in  gene¬ 
ral  art,  science,  and  literature,  her  attainments 
are  extraordinary.  There  is  scarcely  a  modem 
language  which  she  does  not  understand,  and 
she  speaks  French,  German  and  Italian  as  flu¬ 
ently  as  her  native  English.  She  has  visited 
and  studied  the  various  nations  of  Europe,  and 
has  ascended  the  Nile  to  its  remotest  cataract. 
Young,  (about  the  age  of  our  Queen,)  graceful, 
feminine,  rich,  and  popular,  she  holds  a  singu¬ 
larly  gentle  and  persuasive  influence  over  all 
with  whom  she  comes  in  contact.  Her  friends 
and  acquaintance  are  of  all  classes  and  persua¬ 
sions,  but  her  happiest  place  is  at  home,  in  the 
centre  of  a  very  large  band  of  accomplished 
relatives,  and  in  simplest  obedience  to  her  ad¬ 
miring  parents. 

Wby  then  should  a  being  so  highly  blessed 
with  all  that  riiould  render  life  bright,  inno¬ 
cent,  and  to  a  considerable  extent  useful,  fore¬ 
go  such  palpable  and  heartfelt  attractions? 
Why  quit  all  this  to  become — a  nurse? 

From  her  infancy  she  had  a  yearning  affec¬ 
tion  for  her  kind — a  sympathy  with  the  weak, 

I  the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  the  suffering,  and 
!  the  desolate.  The  schools  and  the  poor  around 
Lea  Hurst  and  Embley  first  saw  and  felt  her  as 
a  visitor,  teacher,  consoler,  expounder.  Then 
idle  frequented  and  studied  the  schools,  hospi¬ 
tals,  and  reformatory  institutions  of  London, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Continent.  Three  years 
ago,  when  all  Europe  had  a  holiday  on  and  after 
the  Great  Exhibition,  when  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  the  lakes  of  Switzerland,  and  all  the 
bright  spots  of  the  continent  were  filled  with 
parties  of  pleasure.  Miss  Nightingale  was  within 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  German  houses  or  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  care  and  reformation  of  the  lost 
and  infirm.  For  three  long  months  she  was  in 
daily  and  nightly  attendance,  accumulating  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  the  duties  and  labors  of  female 
ministration.  She  then  returned  to  be  once 
more  the  delight  of  her  own  happy  home.  But 
the  strong  tendency  of  her  mind  to  look  beyond 
its  own  circle  for  the  relief  of  those  who  nomi¬ 
nally  having  all,  practically  have  but  too  fre¬ 
quently  none,  to  help  them,  prevailed;  and 
therefore,  when  the  hospital  established  in  Lon-  j 
don  for  sick  governesses  was  about  to  fail  for 
want  of  proper  management,  she  stepped  for¬ 
ward  and  consented  to  be  placed  4t  its  head. 
Derbyshire  and  Hampshire  were  exchanged  for 
the  establishment  in  Harley  street,  to  wmeh  she 
devoted  all  her  time  and  fortune.  While  her 
friends  missed  her  at  assemblies,  lectures,  con- ! 
certs,  exhibitions,  and  all  the  entertainments! 
for  taste  and  intellect  with  which  London  in  its 
season  abounds,  she  whose  powers  could  best 
appreciate  these,  was  sitting  beside  the  bed 
and  soothing  the  last  complaints  of  some  poor 
dying,  homeless,  querulous  governess.  The 
homelessness  might  not  improbably,  indeed, 
result  from  that  querulousness ;  but  this  is  too 
fl^uently  fomented,  if  not  created,  by  the  hard 
unreflecting  folly  which  regards  fellow-crea¬ 
tures  entrusted  with  forming  the  minds  and 
dispositions  of  its  children  as  ingenious  disa¬ 
greeable  machines,  needing  like  the  steam  en¬ 
gine  sustenance  and  covenng,  but  like  it  quite 
beyond  or  beneath  all  sympathy,  passions,  or 
affections.  Miss  Nightingale  thought  other¬ 
wise  ;  and  found  pleasure  in  tending  those  poor 
destitute  governesses  in  their  infirmities,  their 
sorrows,  their  deaths,  or  their  recoveries.  She 
was  seldom  seen  out  of  the  walls  of  the  institu¬ 
tion,  and  the  few  friends  whom  she  admitted 
found  her  in  ^e  midst  of  nurses,  letters,  pre¬ 
scriptions,  accounts,  and  interruptions. 

Meanwhile  a  cry  of  distress  and  for  addi¬ 
tional  comforts  beyond  those  of  mere  hospital 
treatment  came  home  from  the  East,  from  our 
wdBnded  bret^en  in  arms.  There  instantly 
arose  an  enthusiastic  desire  to  answer  it.  ^  But 
maxperienoed  seal  could  perform  but  little. 


and  a  bevy  of  ill-organized  nurses  might  do 
more  harm  than  goc^.  There  was  a  fear  lest 
a  noble  impulse  &ould  fail  for  the  want  of  a 
head,  a  hand  and  a  heart  to  direct  it  It  was 
then  that  a  field  was  opened  for  the  wider 
exercise  of  Miss  Nightingale’s  sympathies,  ex- 
TOrience,  and  powers  of  command  and  control. 
But  at  what  cost  ?  At  the  risk  of  her  own  life 
— at  the  pang  of  separation  from  all  her  friends 
and  family,  and  at  the  certunty  of  encounter¬ 
ing  hardships,  dangers,  toils,  and  the  constant¬ 
ly  renewing  scene  of  human  suffering  amidst 
all  the  worst  horrors  of  war.  There  are  few 
who  would  not  recoil  from  such  realities,  but 
Miss  Nightingale  shrank  not,  and  at  once  ac¬ 
cepted  the  request  that  was  made  her  to  form 
and  control  tbe  entire  nursing  establishment 
for  our  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  and  sailors 
in  the  Levant.  While  we  write,  this  deliberate, 
sensitive,  and  highly  endowed  young  lady  is 
already  at  her  post,  rendering  the  holiest  of 
woman’s  charities  to  the  sick,  the  dying,  and 
the  convalescent.  There  is  a  heroism  in  dash¬ 
ing  up  the  heights  of  Alma  in  defiance  of  death 
and  all  mortal  opposition,  and  let  all  praise 
and  honor  be,  as  they  are,  bestowed  upon  it ; 
but  there  is  a  quiet  forecasting  heroism  and 
largeness  of  heart  in  this  lady’s  resolute  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  the  powers  of  consolation,  and 
her  devoted  application  of  them,  which  rank  as 
high,  and  are  at  least  as  pure.  A  sage  few  will 
no  doubt  condemn,  sneer  at,  or  pity  an  enthu- 
si^m  which  to  them  seems  eccentric,  or  at  best 
misplaced ;  but  to  the  true  heart  of  the  country 
it  will  speak  home,  and  be  there  felt,  that  there 
is  not  one  of  England’s  proudest  and  purest 
daughters  who  at  this  moment  stands  on  so 
high  a  pinnacle  as  Florence  Nightingale.” 


Wth  of  September,  1854  : 

At  WrilUn  and  Sung  tiy  Corporal  Jobs  Brows,  Grena¬ 
dier  Guards,  when  the  Men  got  tome  drink  for  the  first 
time  at  Balaklata,  Sejplemler  38,  18&4. 

[Wt  hare  great  pleaaare  in  presenting  onr  readers  with 
the  following  genuine  effusion  from  the  Crimea.  It  has 
been  rumored  that  the  poet  Laureate,  as  well  as  sereral 
other  bards  of  renown,  are  presentlj  engaged  in  the  task 
of  commemorating  the  great  campaign.  With  all  respect 
for  their  genius  and  accomplishments,  we  doubt  much 
whether  any  of  them  will  exhibit  more  graphic  power 
than  the  gallant  Corporal,  who  certainly  had  the  adran- 
tage  of  witnessing  what  he  sings.  We  hope  that  his  ser¬ 
vices,  towards  doing  for  his  military  comrades  what 
IKbdin  did  for  the  navy,  will  not  be  overlooked  in  the 
proper  quarter. — Blackwood’s  Magatine.J 

Ant. — The  British  Grenadier. 

Coin  all  you  gallant  British  hearts,  that  love  the  red  and 
blue. 

And  drink  the  health  of  those  brave  lads,  who  made  tbe 
Russians  rue  ; 

Then  fill  tbe  glass,  and  let  it  pass,  three  times  three  and 
once  more. 

For  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fif 
ty-four. 

We  sailed  from  Kalamita  bay,  and  soon  we  made  the 
coast. 

Determined  we  would  do  our  best.  In  spite  of  brag  or 
boast. 

We  sprung  to  land,  upon  tbe  strand,  and  slept  on  Rus 
sia's  shore. 

On  the  Fourteenth  of  September,  Eighteen  hundred  Fifty- 
four. 

We  marched  along  until  we  same  upon  tbe  Alma’s  banks, 
We  halted  just  beneath  their  lines,  to  breathe  and  close 
our  ranks. 

“  Advance  I’’  we  heard,  and  at  tbe  word,  across  the  brook 
we  bore. 

On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen  hundred  Fifty- 
four. 

We  scrambled  through  their  clustering  grapes,  then  came 
tbe  battle’s  brunt  ; 

Our  officers  all  cheered  us  on,  onr  colours  waved  in 
front ; 

There,  fighting  well,  full  many  fell,  alas  I  to  rise  no 
more. 

Or  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty- 
four. 
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The  French  thej  had  the  right  that  dajr,  and  flanked  the 
Ruessian  line, 

Whilet  full  upon  their  front  thej  saw  the  Britieh  bayo¬ 
net  shine. 

We  gave  three  cheers  which  stnnned  their  ears,  amidst 
the  cannon’s  roar. 

On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen  hundred  Fifty- 
four. 

A  pic  nic  party  Uenschikoff  had  asked  to  share  the  fun, 

1  be  Ladies  came  at  twelve  o'clock  to  see  the  battle  won  ; 
They  found  the  day  too  hot  to  stay,  and  the  Prince  felt 
rather  sore, 

On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  FKty- 
four. 

For  when  he  called  his  carriage  up,  the  French  came  up 
likewise. 

And  so  he  took  French  leave  at  once,  and  left  them  to 
the  prise. 

The  Chasseurs  took  his  pocket-book,  the  Zouaves  sacked 
his  store. 

On  the  Twentieth  of  September,  Eighteen-hundred  Fifty, 
four. 

A  tetter  to  old  Nick  they  found,  and  this  was  what  it 
said,— 

“  To  meet  their  bravest  men,  my  Liege,  your  Russians  do 
not  dread 

Bat  devils  then,  not  mortal  men,  the  Russian  generals 
swore. 

Drove  them  off  the  heights  of  Alma  in  September,  Fifty- 
four. 

Here's  a  health  to  noble  Raglan,  to  Campbell  and  to 
Brown, 

And  to  all  the  gallant  Frenchmen  who  shared  the  day’s 
renown. 

Whilst  we  displayed  the  black  cockade,  and  they  the  tri¬ 
color. 

The  Russian  hue  was  black  and  blue  in  September  Fifty- 
four. 

One  more  toast  we  must  drink  to-night, — yonr  glasses 
take  in  hand. 

And  here  around  the  festive  board  in  solemn  silence 
stand  ; 

Before  we  part,  let  each  true  heart  drink  once  to  those 
no  more. 

Who  fought  their  fight,  on  Alma’s  height,  in  September 
Fifty-four. 

And  now  God  bless  our  gracious  Qneen,  and  all  her  royal 
race ; 

And  may  her  boys,  to  crown  her  joys,  still  keep  the  fore¬ 
most  place  ; 

For  in  the  van  each  Englishman  oft  saw  their  sires  of 
yore, — 

Brave  Cambridge  showed  the  royal  road  in  September 
Fifty -four . 

- >■>#♦»■< 

The  Vicar  off  Bray. 

Who  of  our  readers  has  not  heard  of  the 
proverb,  “  the  Vicar  of  Bray  will  be  Vicar  of 
Bray  still  t”  Believing  there  are  few  persons 
who  would  not  like  to  know  more  ef  this  char¬ 
acter,  we  purpose  to  impart  all  our  knowledge, 
and  if  any  of  our  readers  know  more,  we  would 
be  glad  to  share  their  information,  for  the  topic 
interests  ns. 

Old  Thomas  Fuller  in  his  “Worthless  of 
England,”  Vol.  I.  p.  113,  thus  discourses  upon 
the  Vicar : — 

Bray,  a  village  well  known  in  this  county, 
(Berkshire,)  so  called  from  the  Bibroces,  a 
kind  of  ancient  Britons  inhabiting  thereabouts. 
The  vivacious  Vicar  hereof,  living  under  King 
Edward  the  Sitth,  Qneen  Mary,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  first  a  Papist,  then  a  Protestant, 
then  a  Pi^ist,  then  a  Protestant  again.  He 
had  seen  some  martyrs  burnt  (two  miles  oflT) 
at  Windsor,  and  found  the  fire  too  hot  for  his 
tender  temper.  This  Vicar  being  taxed  by  one 
for  being  a  turncoat,  an  inconstant  changeling, 
— “  Not  so,”  said  he ;  “  for  I  always  kept  my 
principle,  which  is  this — to  live  and  die  the 
Vicar  of  Bray.”  So  many  now-a-days,  who 
though  they  cannot  turn  the  wind,  will  turn 
their  mills,  and  set  them  so,  that  wheresoever 
it  bloweth  their  grist  shall  certainly  be  grinded. 


Doctor  Ittullen* — Chap.  II* 

BT  OVB  WHO  Knows  Bllf. 

We  will  now  trace  Uncle  Josh  in  his  hurried 
walk  to  “  cure  the  worry  of  an  old  crone.”  He 
did  not  walk  soberly — with  a  measured  gait, — 
with  his  head  in  the  bolt  upright  of  conscious 
importance,  nor  with  it  half  bent  on  one  shoul¬ 
der,  which  gives  such  a  cunning  and  self-satis¬ 
fied  look,  but  his  head  toddled  about,  and  seem¬ 
ed  to  have  such  pleasant  thoughts,  that  he  could 
not  help  skipping  along, — now  and  then  apply¬ 
ing  his  sleeve  to  his  eyes,  and  then  rubbing  his 
hands, — and  all  the  time  he  kept  muttering  to 
himself :  “  Twill  do — I  can  fix  it — the  poor, 
silly  boy — mother  and  he  happy.” 

Stopping  at  a  door  up  street,  he  knocked 
loudly  with  his  knuckles,  for  there  was  neither 
knocker  nor  bell  pull.  Soon  a  tall,  wizzled  up 
old  man  made  his  appearance.  This  was  “  old 
Smith”— the  rich  old  Smith,  who  makes  money, 
getting  a  smart  interest  on  his  capital,  by  let¬ 
ting  old  houses  and  parts  of  houses  to  the  poor, 
at  exorbitant  rates — squeezes  the  life-blood  out 
of  them — the  old  skin-flint — and  seems  to  take 
real  pleasure  in  it. 

“I  am  old,”  he  used  to  cry — “ nobody  cares 
for  ‘  old  Smith  1’ — I  won’t  get  much  appetite  to 
eat — I  never  cared  about  drink — nobody  comes 
in  of  an  evening  to  see  me ;  I’ve  got  one  com¬ 
fort,  though — I  can  make  money — and  I  guess 
I  do  take  comfort  in  that — I’m  sharp,  too.  I 
guess  people  knows  that.  Don’t  I  drive  up 
them  tenants  of  mine.”  and  then  he  would 
smack  his  old  withered  lips,  with  such  a  sock¬ 
ing  smack.  The  sneak  had  the  horrors  when' 
he  had  to  wait  for  the  end  of  the  month,  before 
he  could  get  the  stimulant  of  witnessing  the 
miseries  of  some  poor  tenants,  behind  hand 
with  the  rent ; — O !  how  he  loved  to  threaten 
to  turn  them  out!  and  he  often  kept  his  word. 

Uncle  Josh  knew  him,  and  w8M  “  up  to  him,” 
as  the  Ysmkees  say. 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me, — come  to  beg 
off  some  of  those  rascally  tenants  of  mine  ? — 
you’ll  lose  your  pains,  I  tell  ye.” 

“  I  want  to  hire  two  rooms  in  one  of  your  old 
tumble-down  buildings,”  said  Uncle  Josh.  “  1 
got  the  money,”  shaking  a  handful  of  coin  in 
the  old  man’s  ears,  “  that’s  the  music  for  yon, 
old  Smith.” 

“  I  haint  got  any  rooms — all,  every  one  is 
full ;  but  let’s  see,”  stopping  to  think. — 
“There’s  Widow  Sinclair’s  rooms — she’s  back 
two  months ; — turn  her  out  in  a  week  or  so — 
yon  can  have  them  1” 

“  When  can  you  get  the  woman  out!”  asked 
Josh. 

“  Right  off,”  said  Smith,  “  if  she  don’t  pay ; 
and” — here  he  smacked  his  lips — “she  can’t 
pay ;  she’s  been  sick,  and  has  earned  nothing 
this  two  months.  She  shan’t  die  in  my  house  ; 
some  how,  poor  folks  don’t  like  to  go  right  into 
the  rooms  of  those  who  have  just  popped  off ; 
I’ll  have  her  out  next  week.” 

“What’s  the  rent?”  asked  Uncle  Josh. 

“  Widow  Sinclair  has  paid  me  two  dollars  a 
month — that’s  cheap  enough,”  answered  Sneak. 

“I  won’t  hire,”  said  Uncle  Josh,  “by  the 
month ;  say  what  for  a  year — cash  down  on  the 
hub.” 

“  Twenty-four  dollars,”  said  Smith. 

“I’ll  give  you  twenty  and  done,”  said  Uncle 
Josh. 

A  thought  seemed  to  come  to  old  Smith,  for 
he  smacked  bis  lips.  “I’ll  let  yon  haye  ’em 


for  a  year — you  take  th^m  from  two  months 
ago,  and  get  the  back  pay  from  the  widow— for 
twenty — twenty-one  dollars.  Then  they  won’t 
cost  you  but  twenty, — ’cause  the  widow  will 
pay  four  dollars,”  and  he  smacked  his  lips. 

“Do  you  think,”  asked  Uncle  Josh,  “that 
Mrs.  Sinclair  can  pay  T” 

“  No  doubt — in  time — no  doubt — no  doubt- 
give  her  a  little  time,”  answered  Smith.  “ She 
always  has— and  why  shouldn’t  she?  Look 
here,  (in  a  whisper,)  she’s  got  a  table  that 
would  sell  at  auction  for  about  half  the  debt, 
and  (in  a  low  whisper),  she’s  got  two  beds  ;— 
I’m  sure  of  it.  I  have  my  eye  about,  I  tell 
you,  when  I  go  among  my  tenants,”  and  he 
smacked  his  lips. 

Uncle  Josh  revolted  so  at  the  thought  of 
taking  away  a  bed — to  much  that  he  did  not 
reply,  but  drew  all  the  writings,  taking  his  re¬ 
ceipt  for  a  year’s  rent,  with  an  order  on  Mrs. 
Sinclair  for  the  hack  rent,  paid  the  moneydown, 
and  off  he  ran. 

Smack,  smack,  went  old  Smith’s  puckered 
lips,  when  he  was  alone.  “  I  am  smart,”  mut¬ 
tered  he  ;  “  poor  nnslc  Josh — ’twould  take  three 
months  to  get  the  old  woman  out,  and  as  for  her 
paying  the  back  rent,  (smack  1  smack !)  I  know 
she  can’t — never  will — never  can.  'When  a 
poor  woman  stops  paying  rent,  ’tis  all  over  with 
her ;  she’s  sick,  and  when  she’s  sick,  she’s  wor¬ 
ried  ’cause  she  aint  earning  anything,  and  so 
she’s  up  again  to  her  work  before  she’s  strong 
enough  ; — gets  another  cold — hasn’t  enough 
fire — poor  food — gets  a  cough— consumption, 
and  in  about  two  months  comes  charity  broth— 
a  prayer  or  two  from  some  piotu  men — death- 
parish  coffin — pauper’s  funeral — all  quite  reg- 
uiar-like.”  Smack!  smack,  went  old  Smith’s 
puckered  lips. 

Are  there  any  men  like  this  in  the  world? 
Put  it  to  your  own  heart,  reader.  Don’t  you 
know,  are  you  not  certain,  that,  not  a  mile  from 
yonr  own  home,  there  are  some  poor  old  sick 
folks  who  would  live  longer  if  you  would  have 
a  loaf  of  nice  bread  sent  in  to  them  every  day? 
Go  and  do  it,  then — right  off— and  when  ’tis 
done,  then  cast  the  biggest  stone  you  can  find 
at  old  Smith.  Be  off,  my  dear  sir,  at  once ;  let’s 
see — you  may  call  at  the  widow  Blank’s,  left 
with  six  children,  and  little  or  nothing  else 
see  to  her ;  help  her — make  the  most  of  her 
little  property; — he»  oldest  boys  need  some 
looking  after.  Can’t  you  go?  Suppose,  if 
yon  don’t  go  to  see  her,  that  you  should  pri¬ 
vately  order  your  baker  to  leave  her,  every 
morning,  bread  for  the  family,  for  a  whole 
year ;  ’twould  cost  you  about  fifty  dollars ;  and 
pray,  my  dear  sir,  how  much  do  you  spend  for 
cigars  in  a  year  ? 

Rather  burn  up  fifty  dollars  in  cigar-smoke, 
than  give  bread  to  that  family,  eh  ?  There  is 
no  stone  for  you  to  throw  at  old  Smith. 

God  is  kind  even  to  the  wicked.  He  don’t 
let  them  suffer  unnecessarily,  so  he  chills  their 
hearts.  He  always  makes  their  hearts  callous 
to  that  kind  of  suffering  which  the  owners  of 
the  hearts  do  not  try  to  alleviate.  How  tender 
becomes  that  heart  that  seeks  to  allay  sorrow ! 

Do  you  ask,  what’s  the  gain  in  having  a  ten¬ 
der  heart?  I  will  tell  you  in  almost  a  word : 
if  yon  don’t  sympathize  with  suffering,  you 
can't  sympathize  with  eiyoyment — that’s  all ; 
you  cut  yourself  clean  off,  like  old  Smith,  from 
all  that  is  bright  and  pleaaant— “  nobody  will 
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come  in  of  an  evening.”  Do  you  take!  Ton 
had  better  do  it  at  once,  right  off  hand.  Just 
fancy — a  whole  family  before  eating,  aa  it  were, 
chaff— and  not  enough  of  that, — now  every  day 
having  the  best  of  bread,  and  enough  of  it,  be¬ 
cause  of  you.  The  chiidren  have  put  off  their 
pale  faces  and  pinched-up  noses,  and  have  a 
merry,  rosy,  well-fed  look,  stepping  and  run¬ 
ning  on  the  earth  as  if  a  part  of  it  was  theirs* 
Don’t  let  any  one  know  who  did  it.  The  chil¬ 
dren  will  tell  God  of  it  every  night — in  their 
prayers — and  when  you  read,  “  I  was  a  hun¬ 
gered  and  ye  fed  me,”  your  heart  unit  thrill. 
If  you  prefer  tobacco-smoke,  your  heart,  when 
you  are  old,  will  be  like  old  Smith’s — dried  up 
-  “  nobody  will  come  in  of  an  evening.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  Yankee  cunning  in 
being  good ;  it’s  getting  the  best  end  of  the 
bargain. 

Let’s  look  in  at  old  Smith’s  dinner  one  day. 

An  old  servant  woman  comes  in  to  old 
.Smith’s  office,  and  says  “Dinner’s  ready.” 

Smith  was  very  busy  in  finding  out  how 
much  he  had  increased  his  property  in  the  last 
three  months,  and  he  didn’t  hear  the  woman. 
He  found  that  Go<l  hod  given  him  the  desire  of 
bis  heart,  though  with  leanness  of  soul.  So  he 
worked  on  absorbed. 

In  about  ten  minutes,  the  woman  poked  in 
her  head,  exclaiming,  “  Why  don’t  you  come  to 
dinner  ?  ’tis  getting  cold !”  • 

Smith  gathered  up  his  papers  and  went  down 
to  his  solitary  meal, — a  beef-steak,  potatoes, 
bread, — served  in  very  good  style,  “  for  he  was 
of  gentle  descent.”  He  took  a  piece; — “  ’tis 
tough,”  said  he, — “  as  I’ve  got  no  teeth ; — I 
can't  relish  my  food  — mechanically  he  did 
eat,  and  in  about  five  minutes  was  back  to  his 
desk.  He  did  not  smack  his  lips  once — poor, 
lonely  old  man.  He  leaned  his  head  on  his 
desk,  and  groaned ;  he  tried  to  sleep,  but  as 
his  thoughts  at  last  were  vanishing  into  dreams, 
a  loud  knock — 

“  Come  in,”  said  Smith.  A  strong,  fine  form¬ 
ed,  handsome  fellow  came  in.  “  Let  me  intro¬ 
duce  myself,”  said  he.  “  George  Baily.  sir. 
I'm  the  same  boy  that  some  years  ago  was  in 
the  alms-house.  You  jewed  my  father  out  of 
his  money — he  died ;  you  turned  my  mother 
out  of  house  and  home.  Young  as  I  was,  I 
swore  vengeance — here  I  am !” 

Old  Smith  trembled,  and  held  out  his  hand, 
as  if  to  ward  off  a  blow. 

“  Don’t  be  afraid,  you  old  skin-flint ;  I  won’t 
touch  yon.  Look  at  me — hale — hearty — strong 
prosperous — friends,  too,  lots  of  them,  and, — 
no  matter ;  look  at  me,  I  say  ;  then  go  to  the 
glass  and  see  yourself— you  puckered-up,  wrin¬ 
kled,  miserable  old  man,  without  a  friend  or 
comfort — standing  near  your  grave — ready  to 
tumble  in — I  have  vengeance  enough,  in  look¬ 
ing  at  you ;  I  won’t  hurt  such  a  miserable 
creature.”  Off  he  went,  making  the  old  stairs 
crack  with  his  strong  tread. 

This  was  old  Smith’s  desert  to  his  lonely, 
tough  beef-steak — and  a  kind  of  desert  rather 
hard  to  be  digested.  He  hadn’t  the  “  evening” 
to  be  happy,  have  you,  my  gentle  reader  ?  How 
much  do  you  spend  in  cigars? 

How  much  time,  last  year,  did  you  spend  for 
the  good  of  the  poor,  the  suffering,  and  the 
sorrowful?  Have  you  one  memorandam  writ¬ 
ten  down  on  any  poor  body’s  affections  by  do¬ 
ing  them  good?  How  much  tenderness  of 


heart,  and  consequent  happiness,  is  standing  to 
your  credit,  in  bank,  for  you  to  “  check  upon  ” 
in  your  old  age  ?  Is  there  more  to  yonr  credit 
now  than  there  was  to  the  credit  of  “  old  Smith” 
when  he  was  of  your  age  ?  Ponder  on  these 
things,  my  dear  fellow.  See  Uncle  Josh’s  eyes 
glistening,  every  now  and  then,  with  a  tear  of 
joy  t  See  him  keep  rubbing  his  hands  in  child¬ 
ish  delight,  when  he  made  a  hit  on  doing  good ! 

And  didn’t  he  make  a  hit  when  he  got  the 
year’s  rent  paid  for  Widow  Sinclair  ?  but  that 
is  not  half  he  intends  to  do. 

Half  running  down  street,  he  turned  sudden¬ 
ly,  and  made  for  a  wharf,  got  on  board  of  a 
ship,  and  asked  for  Captain  Harding.  Captain 
Handing  was  pointed  out,  busy  in  examining 
the  state  of  a  part  of  the  rigging  of  the  ship, 
for  he  was  one  of  the  old  salts  that  chose  to 
see  all  about  such  things  himself.  He  was  a 
stout,  rough-looking  specimen  of  a  sea-captain. 

“Good  morning.  Captain  Harding,”  said 
Uncle  Josh.  Captain  Harding  hardly  turned 
round,  asking,  “What  now?  ” 

“  Haven’t  you  shipped  a  boy — one  Charley 
Sinclair?”  asked  Uncle  Josh. 

“  Yes ;  and  what  of  that  ?  ”  said  the  captain. 

“  He’s  too  young,”  said  Uncle  Josh. 

“  I  knew  that  as  well  as  yon :  but  he  begged 
so  hard ;  and  when  I  found  out  why  he  wanted 
to  go,  I  took  him,  baby-boy  as  he  is.  He’d  be 
as  well  off  with  me,  perhaps,  as  anywhere,  and 
Isaw  he  was  determined  to  ship,  that  he  might 
pay  his  mother’s  rent.  He  ought  to  have  a 
mother  to  cosset  him  a  couple  years  more,  and 
go  to  school. 

“  Will  you  let  him  off,  if  I  will  pay  back  the 
advance  ?  I  have  concluded  to  pay  his  moth¬ 
er’s  rent  a  year, — that  is,  I  told  a  rich  man 
about  it,  and  he  paid  it.” 

“  Glad  to  get  rid  of  him,”  said  the  captain ; 
“  here  is  one  dollar  back  ;  give  it  to  the  little 
fellow:  ’twill  buy  him  a  book.  I  like  the 
lad ;  he’s  got  the  spunk  in  him.  Hark  ye :  tell 
him,  if  I  don’t  go  dead  before  that  time,  that 
tow  years  hence.  I’ll  give  him  a  chance  to  go  to 
sea  with  me,”  and  he  turned  to  see  his  work 
go  on. 

Now  let  us  peep  into  the  room  of  Mrs.  Sin¬ 
clair,  and  look  at  her  and  her  son  Charley. 
He  had  just  told  her  that  he  had  shipped  for  a 
year’s  voyage.  She  was  crying  and  wringing 
her  hands. 

Charley  was  just  fourteen — a  very  small,  del¬ 
icate  boy,  with  a  fair,  curly  head,  and  very 
handsome.  He  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
room,  with  his  upper  lip  stiff ;  not  a  tear  or 
whimper.  At  last  he  said : — 

“  Don’t  cry  so,  mother ;  I  did  it  for  the  best. 
You  couldn’t  pay  the  rent ;  you  had  hardly 
enough  to  live  on  day  by  day  ;  you  could  not 
sleep ; — I  knew  all.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to 
leave  you,  and  not  have  more  schooling,  but 
’tis  only  for  a  year,  mother — one  little  year — 
and  then  I’ll  come  home,  so  strong  and  stout 
that  you  won’t  know  me.  Mother,  you'll  have 
my  pay  every  month,  enough  for  rent ;  and  you 
will  have  good  white  bread,  mother — butter, 
meat,  and  such  nice  teas.” 

“But  you  are  so  young !  ”  said  the  mother. 

“  So  the  captain  said ;  he  told  me  I  was  a 
baby,  but,  i  considering  all,’  he  said  he  would 
take  me ;  he  is  a  kind  man :  I  know  it.  His 
eye,  when  he  looked  at  me,  seemed  just  like 
Uncle  Josh’s.  1  have  dotfe  for  the  best.  I 


shall  be  so  happy  to  think  I  am  doing  something 
for  you ;  and  I  shall  be  thinking  about  yon, 
and  you  about  me,  both  comfortable-like — only 
for  a  year,  ma — a  little  year.” 

Mrs.  Sinclair  was  a  sensible  woman,  and  soon 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  Charles ;  for 
she  might  die  ;  and  if  she  lived,  she  hadn’t  food 
for  him  ;  so  she  wiped  her  eyes,  exclaiming : 

“  You  are  a  darling  child,  my  boy ;  but  oh,  it 
will  be  sad — yon  can’t  think  how  sad  for  me 
to  part  with  you.  No  matter;  it  is  best  for 
you  to  go  ;  no  more  tears ;  I’ll  get  you  fitted 
out  nicely.  I’ve  got  some  things  of  your  fa¬ 
ther’s  ; — after  paying  the  rent,  we  shall  have — 
let’s  see — ”  and  both  mother  and  son  were  cal¬ 
culating  and  arranging. 

A  knock.  The  widow  trembles,  and  said, 
“  Here’s  Smith,  for  the  rent.” 

“  ’Tisn’t  Smith,  mother,”  said  Charles ; 

“  ’tis  a  kinder  knock  than  his ;  and  if  it  was 
Smith,  you  need  not  tremble  now  at  him  or  any 
one  else.” 

“  Come  in,”  said  the  mother.”  Enter  Uncle 
Josh,  who  shook  hands  with  the  widow,  and 
took  Charley  on  his  knee. 

“  I’m  going  to  sea,”  whispered  Charles. 

“I  know  you’ve  shipped,”  replied  Uncle 
Josh,  “  and  I  have  come  in  to  see  about  it ; 
’twon’tdo ;  you  are  too  young,  altogether — too 
young  to  leave  the  nest ;  stay  with  your  ma !  ” 
“  For  shame !  Uncle  Josh,”  said  Charley, 
“  for  shame,  to  discourage  me ;  pray,  don’t ;  I 
shall  do  well;  don’t.  Uncle  Josh.  1  depended 
on  you  to  help  me.  I  can't  help  going,  and 
you  know  the  reason.  I  want  you  to  manage 
my  pay  ticket  for  mother.” 

“Vou  shan't  go,”  roared  out  Uncle  Josh. 
There,  there,  there's  old  Smith's  receipt  for 
your  mother's  rent  for  the  whole  year.  There's 
a  dollar  the  captain  sent  to  you  to  buy  a  book 
with  ;  he  says  he’ll  give  you  a  berth  two  years 
hence,  w*ith  him ;  and  told  me  to  tell  you  to  go 
to  school,  and  cosset  it  to  your  mother,  till 
then.” 

A  dead  silence.  Charles  had  not  shed  a  tear, 
nor  whimpered  once  ;  but  had  been  firm  as  a 
rock  up  to  this  time  ;  but  how  he  did  cry  then ; 
how  he  hugged  and  kissed  his  mother. 

“  Don’t  laugh  at  me.  Uncle  Josh.  I— can’t 
— help — crying.  I  did  so — want — to  stay — 
with  ma ;  I  did  so  want  to  go  to  school ;  I  was 
not  old  enough  to  go  to  sea  ;  but  (said  he)  I 
would  have  gone  if  I  had  died,  and  that  with¬ 
out  one  cry  ;  ”  and  here  the  baby-boy  roared 
out  in  an  awful  loud  cry. 

Uncle  Josh  looked  out  of  the  window.  The 
mother  had  gone  into  the  back  room,  that  she 
might  let  her  feelings  have  their  boiling  over 
unseen. 

Uncle  Josh  turned,  canght  np  the  boy,  threw 
him  across  his  shoulder,  and  trotted  him  aronnd 
the  room ;  then,  placing  him  gently  on  the 
floor,  placed  his  hand  on  the  child’s  head,  saying 
— “  Bless  you,  my  dear  boy,”  and  vanished. 

Didn’t  Charley  and  his  i^other,  after  the  ex¬ 
citement  had  passed  off,  have  a  happy  time? 
Didn’t  the  sun-light  of  joy  shine  into  their 
hearts?  I  guess  it  did.  Didn’t  Uncle  Josh 
have  a  good  time  of  it,  when  he  told  his  wife, 
Aunt  Becky,  all  about  it?  Didn’t  he  have  an 
appetite  for  his  beef-steak?  God  had  given 
him  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  with  it  a  health 
of  soul. 


[To  be  contlnned.) 
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The  Laughing  Philosopher.  j 

KIIXIXG  TWO  lUtrBAHTS  WITH  OJCI  STOXl. 

OcR  young  friend  and  co-laborer,  Democri¬ 
tus,  Jr.,  is  a  genius — a  growing  genius — that  is, 
his  genius  grows,  for  as  to  the  growth  of  his 
body,  it  isn’t  much  to  brag  of.  He  has  large 
ideas ;  his  ideas  of  reform  throw  preceding 
reformers  quite  into  the  shade.  He  has  a 
plan  for  a  great  reform  in  this  great  city,  such 
as  our  reform  Mayor  Wood  never  yet  dreamed 
of.  And  if  Democritus,  'Jr.,  is  ever  elected 
President  of  these  United  States,  the  national 
politics  and  politicians  will  have  to  take  it,  for 
they  will  get  such  a  sweeping  reform  as  Gene¬ 
ral  Jackson  couldn’t  begin  to  carry  out. 

We  have  never  seen  Democritus  in  such  high 
feather  as  he  was  the  other  day,  when  he  came 
into  the  editorial  sanctum  to  see  alxiut  getting 
“his  page’’  of  the  magazine  ready  for  the 
press.  There  was  a  sort  of  majesty  in  his  bear¬ 
ing  that  almost  struck  us  with  awe.  His  large 
ideas  seemed  to  stick  out  all  over  him.  They 
sparkled  in  his  large  hazle  eyes,  and  swelled  in 
every  phrenological  bump  of  his  head.  We  in¬ 
stinctively  arose  and  handed  him  a  chair,  a 
thing  we  had  never  before  done.  “  Well,  sir,” 
we  said,  “  you  are  on  hand  in  time.  Have  you 
got  anything  ready  for  your  page  f”  • 

“  Yes,  Squire ;  you’ll  never  ketch  me  behind 
the  lighter  ;  I’m  always  ready.” 

“  Well,  what  are  you  driving  at,  this  time  ?” 
“  Wal,  Squire,  I’m  goin’  into  the  reformin’ 
line.  The  more  I  read  and  look  around  in  the 
world,  the  more  I  find  this  is  a  reformin’  age. 
Everybody  is  turning  reformers,  men  and  wo¬ 
men  too ;  and  I’m  going  into  it,  for  I  guess  it’s 
the  best  badness  there  is,  these  hard  timea” 

“  What  are  you  going  to  take  hold  of  first  T” 
“Wal,  Squire,”  said  Democritus,  swelling 


with  the  great  thought,  “  I’ve  a  notion  of  put¬ 
ting  down  intemperance,  to  begin  with.” 

“  Intemperance !  W'hy,  do  you  think  you  can 
overpower  that  terrible  monster  T  Don’t  you 
know  that  one  half  the  people  have  been  try¬ 
ing  for  years  to  keep  the  other  half  from  get¬ 
ting  drunk,  and  haven’t  made  out  yetT  In 
spite  of  the  Maine  law,  and  all  other  laws,  in¬ 
temperance  stalks  over  the  land  like  an  ele¬ 
phant,  a  big  elephant,  sir,  too  big,  I  am  afraid, 
for  you  to  handle.” 

“  I’ll  kill  it  as  dead  as  a  rat,”  said  Demo¬ 
critus,  firmly.  “  And  I’ll  kill  two  elephants  with 
one  stone,  too.  I’ll  clean  up  the  streets  of  this 
great  dirty  city,  and  make  all  the  scamps  and 
rowdies  l)ehave  themselves.” 

“  Well,  that  would  be  elephant  number  twa 
You  clean  the  streets  of  New  York  I  Why,  my 
dear  fellow,  that’s  a  thing  that  hasn’t  been 
done  since  the  days  of  Peter  Stuyvesant.” 

“Don’t  cstre,”  said  he,  “I’ll  do  it,  and  make 
the  streets  as  clean  as  a  house  floor.  And 
what’s  more.  I’ll  mako  money  out  of  the  job, 
too.  It  costs  the  city,  say,  about  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  a  year  to  clean  the  streets. 
I’ll  do  it  for  one  hundred  thousand,  and  that 
will  be  all  clear  profit,  too.  A  hundred  thon^ 
sand  dollars  in  my  pocket,  bnt  it  will  be  worth 
more  than  a  million  to  the  city.” 

“  Well,  that’s  talking  pretty  large,”  we  said, 
“  but  what  is  your  plan  7  Come,  shell  it  out.” 

“  Wal,  ^uire,  my  plan  is  jest  this ;  if  Mayor 
Wood  will  come  into  it,  and  I  think  he  will, 
when  he  gets  hold  of  the  idea.  My  plan  is,  to 
fix  a  new  scale  of  punishments  for  drunkards 
and  other  criminals.  Patting  of  ’em  in  the 
Tombs  or  in  jail,  or  sending  of  ’em  up  to  the 
Island,  where  they  have  good  times  a  while,  and 
then  come  back  agiijn  to  act  as  bad  as  ever, 
don’t  do  no  good.  4fy  plan  is  dififerent  I’m 


going  to  punish  all  the  rascality  there  is  agoing 
by  making  every  rascal,  man,  woman,  or  child, 
sweep  the  streets.  When  anybody  gets  drunk 
he  has  got  to  sweep  the  streets — and  you’ll  find 
it  will  work  better  than  the  temperance  pledge. 
Every  one  that  keeps  a  rum  hole  and  sells  grog 
all  night,  has  got  to  sweep  the  streets  all  day. 
Every  one  that  sells  liquor  on  Sunday  has  got 
to  sweep  the  streets  all  day  Monday.  When  a 
mock-auctioneer,  or  a  Peter  Funk,  swindles  a 
green  horn  out  of  his  money,  he  has  got  not 
only  to  disgorge  the  money  again,  but  to  sweep 
the  streets  for  a  month.  When  the  police  make 

a  sweep  and  clear  out  a  gambling  den,  or  a - 

some  other  kind  of  a  den,  they’ve  got  to  take 
’em  all  up  before  the  Mayor,  and  he’s  got  to 
give  every  one  a  ticket  to  sweep  the  streets,  not 
less  than  a  day,  nor  more  than  a  month,  accor¬ 
ding  to  the  nature  of  the  offence.  And  any  one 
that’s  a  nateral  rowdy,  and  thoroughly  bad,  and 
keeps  up  an  etarnal  row,  has  got  to  have  a 
ticket  to  sweep  the  streets  etarnally.  And  in 
that  way  I  think  New  York  can  have  as  clean 
streets  as  any  other  place,  and  as  decent  sort  of 
people.”  • 

“  There  is  something  worth  thinking  of,  in 
your  plan,  Democritus ;  it  appears  plausible, 
and  might  do  some  good,  but  we  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  sufladent  for  the  terrible  magnitude 
of  the  evils  complained  of.  The  mud  in  the 
stfeets  is  almost  endless,  boundless,  and  con¬ 
stant.  And  the  drunkards,  and  rowdies,  and 
all  sorts  of  rascals  in  the  city  are  innumerable, 
there’s  no  counting  of  them.  The  job  you  pro¬ 
pose  would  be  far  beyond  the  power  of  Her¬ 
cules  to  accomplish.  I’m  afraid  you  are  going 
tojindertake  too  much.” 

“  Now,  Squire,  look  a  here ;  them  difficulties 
you  mention,  is  jest  what  ’ll  carry  the  business 
through.  Don’t  ye  see  7  If  there’s  no  end  to 
the  mud  in  the  streets,  and  no  end  to  the 
drunkards  and  rowdies  and  rascals,  don’t  ye 
see,  accordin’  to  the  laws  of  trade,  the  supply 
will  always  equal  the  demand  both  ways  7 
When  we  are  overrun  with  mud,  there  ’ll  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  sweepers  on  my  plan  to 
scour  the  streets  as  clean  as  a  parlor  floor. 
And  I  don’t  care  how  much  tippling  and 
gambling  and  rascality  there  is  going  on,  I 
guess  the  mud  and  dirt  will  hold  out  to  punish 
all  of  ’em.” 

.  “Well,  Democritus,  you  are  certainly  the 
prince  of  reformers,  the  regular  Napoleon  of 
reform.  But  do  you  really  think  your  plan  can 
be  successfully  carried  out  7” 

“  I  know  it  can,”  said  he ;  “  it’s  been  tried, 
smd  works  to  a  charm.” 

“  You  don’t  say  so.  Tried  where  7” 

“  In  Russia,  in  St.  Petersburg.  They  do  it 
there  jest  according  to  the  plan  I’ve  laid  down. 
That  barbarous  people  are  a  hundred  years 
ahead  of  us.  They  know  how  to  cure  drunk¬ 
ards  and  rascals,  and  they  do  it  on  my  plan. 
The  whole  thing  is  laid  down  in  Sears’  great 
pictur  book  of  Russia.  And  here’s  an  engrav¬ 
ing  to  show  the  whole  operation,  how  the  thing 
is  done  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  how  it  can  be 
done  in  New  York.  Jest  put  it  into  my  page, 
and  lay  the  whole  matter  before  Mayor  Wood, 
and  tell  him  to  go  ahead,  and  I’ll  back  him  up. 
There’s  more  ways  to  skin  a  cat  than  one,  but 
I  don’t  think  there  is  but  one  way  to  clean  the 
streets  and  cure  drunkards  and  rascals  and 
rowdies,  and  that’s  my  way.” 
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